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ſuch as the ſermons of Mr. Saurin afford. Had 


the author drawn them up with a particular deſign of 


exhibiting a full view of the ſubject, he would have 
aſſorted and arranged ideas, which now lie diſperſed 


and intermixed. However, we truſt the arrangement 


will appear neither improper nor unedifying. 


There are two g opinions among di vines con- 


cerning the origin of morality and religion. Some 
ſt uppoſe 

had of theſe ſubjects, wasat firſt revealed, and hath been 
continued to this day by tradition. Others, on the 


contrary, think, that without revelation men may, 


and actually do, by the mere exerciſe of their natural 
powers diſcover the _ of a God, and the conſequent 


obligations of men. Both claſſes, however, affirm, 


that revelation gives force to moral duties, and ſo is 
eſſential to the practice of real virtue. 


This is not the placeto enter into diſputes, we will 
content ourſelves with a few plain remarks on the na- 
ture and obligations of men, and on the moral influ... 
ence of the goſpel, and for this purpoſe we will divide 
the ſubject into three parts, and conſider firſt nature; 


ſecondly obligation; and laſtly motive. 
1. NaTurt. There is hardly a word in the Engliſh 


language of more vague and indeterminate meaning 
than the word »uture. In this place I mean by it the 
| native ſtate, properties, and peculiarities of men. If 

man be a creature conſiſting of ſoul and body; if each 


hath 
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hath properties, powers or faculties peculiar to itfelf, 
obligation to employ theſe to the ends for which they 
were intended by the Creator, muſt neceſſarily follow. 
Ancient philoſophy, therefore, connected together 
the natural with the moral ſtate of man, and reaſon- 

ed from the one to the other. Without ſuperior infor- 


mation by revelation from God, there is no other way 


of determining what men are, or are not expected to 
erform. 


It would be eaſy to loſe ourſelves i in. metaphyſical 


ſpeculations concerning the nature, the operations, and 
the duration of the ſoul, and it would be as eaſy to 
loſe ourſelves in attempting preciſely to determine, 
among an infinite number of feelings, ideas, percep— 
tions, averſions, ſenſations and paſſions, where the laſt 
power of body ends, and where the firſt operation of 
ſpirit begins. Perhaps we are to expect only a gene- 


ral knowledge of ſuch ſubjects. That the happineſs of 


both depends on a certain harmony between thought 


and action is beyond a doubt; and that in a life made 


up of a courſe of thinking and acting, thinking 
ought to precede action, is equally clear. To act is 
to do ſomething, and every intelligent creature ought 
to do whatever he does for a reaſon. In the nature 


of man, then, avoiding all perplexing refinements, - 


and confining our views to plain and uſeful obſerva- 


tion, there are three things conſiderable, happineſs - 


the end of men's actions, ackions the means "of obtain- 


ing the end, and reaſon which diſcovers, ſelects and 


enforces rules of uniting the means with the end. 
2. OBLIIGATION. We divide this article into two 


parts, obligation and ſenſe of obligation. We begin 
with the firſt. By exerciſing our reaſon to find out 
proper means of n happineſs, we collect a ſet 


of ideas concerning the duties of life, and putting 
theſe together we call the collection morality. As 
this collection conſiſts of a great variety of duties, or 


actions proper to obtain * we find it conve- 


. ; | had nient 
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nient to divide them into ſeveral claſſes, and as each 
claſs contributes its ſhare toward the production of 
the general end, happineſs, we conſider the whole in 
the light of obligation ; for every creature 1s obliged 
to ſeek its own en and it is natural to man to 


do ſo. | | 
The condition of man in regard to the Saglreine 5 


Being his Creator, is that of abſolute dependence, and 


hence comes the firſt diſtribution of the duties of life 
into a claſs called natural theology ; theology becauſe 
God is the object of our contemplation, and natural 
theology becauſe the duties to be done in regard to 
God are ſuch, and ſuch only as are diſcoverable oy 
our obſerving and exerciſing our reaſon on the works 
of nature. By conſidering ourſelves we find a ſecond 
claſs of ideas, which make up what is called moral 
philoſophy, or more properly moral theology ; and in this 
we place the rules by which man conducts himſelf to 
become virtuous in order to become happy. Extend- 
ing our. views a little further, and taking in proper 
notions of the various ſituations in life, to which men 
are ſubject, and the various connections, which we 
neceſſarily have in the world, we perceive a ſet of 
general principles juſt and uſeful, and all neceſſary , 
to the happineſs of theſe ſituations and relations; and 
hence comes a third branch of morality, called general 
policy, or common prudence. The next exertion of 
thinking and reaſoning regards nations, and to this 
belongs a large claſs of ideas, all tending to publick 
proſperity and felicity; national Policy is therefore a 
fourth branch of morality, and it includes all the 


actions neceſſary to govern a ſtate ſo as to produce 


civil order and ſocial happineſs. To theſe, by ex- 
tending our thoughts yet further, we proceed to add 
the /aw of nature and the law of nations, both which 
go'to make up the general doctrine of manners which 
we call morality. F 
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what means to acquire it, if he be naturally impelled 


to perform ſuch actions as are moſt likely to obtain 


that end, he will perceive that the reaſon of each duty 
is the obligation of it. As far then as man is governed 
by reaſon, ſo far doth he approve of the bond or ob- 
ligation of performing the duties of life. 
Leet us attend to /en/e obligation. Should it ap- 
pear on examination, and that it will appear on the 
lighteſt examination is too evident, that the ſenſes of 


the body, irritate the paſſions of the heart, and that 


both, conſpiring together againſt the dominion of 
reaſon become ſo powerful as to take the lead, reaſon 
will be perverted, the nature and fitneſs of things 
diſordered, improprieties and calamities introduced, 


and conſequently the great end, happineſs, annihi- 


lated, In this caſe the nature of things would re- 
main what it was, obligations to duties would con- 
tinue juſt the fame, and there would be no change 
except in the order of actions, and in the loſs of that 
end, happineſs, which order would have produced. 
This ſpeculation, if we advert to the real ſtate of 
things, will become a fact fully eſtabliſhed in our 
judgments: True, the firſt branch of morality is na- 


tural theology: but have mankind in general, in all 
ages and countries, ſought rational happineſs in wor- 


ſhipping the One great Supreme? Whence then is 
idolatry, and whence that neglect of the Father of 
univerſal nature, or what is worſe, that direct op 

ſition to him? Morality, we grant, hath always been, 
as it yet continues to be, beautifully depicted in aca- 
demical theſes; profeſſors of each branch of literature 
Have ſucceſſively contributed to colour and adorn the 
Tubject; and yet in real life neither the law of nature, 
nor that of nations, \nor that of private virtue, or 
publick policy hath been generally obeyed : but, on 


the contrary, by crimes of all deſcriptions the whole 


earth hath been filled with violence, Gen. vi. 11, 13. 
Alas! what is the life of each individual but a n 
| f 


ap + 
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of miſtakes and ſins? What the hiſtories of fami- 


lies, nations, and great monarchies, but narrations 


of injuſtice and woe? Morality, lovely goddeſs, was 


a a painting of exquiſite art placed in proper light in a 
publick gallery for the inſpection and entertainment 


of connoifleurs: but ſhe was cold and her admirers 


unanimated: the objects that fired their paſſions had 


not her beauty but they were alive. In one word, . 


ligation to virtue is eternal and immutable; but /en/e 
of obligation is loft by fin. 4 
3- Motive. We will not enter here on that diffi- 


cult queſtion, the origin of evil. We will not at- 


tempt to wade acroſs that boundleſs ocean of difficul- 
ties, ſo full of ſhipwrecks. Evil is in the world, and 
the permiſſion of it is certainly conſiſtent with the at- 
tributes of God. Our inability to account for it is 


another thing, and the fact is not affected by it. Ex- 


periment hath convinced us that Revelation, along 
with a thouſand other proofs of its divinity, brings 
the irrefragable evidence of motive to obedience: a 
heavenly preſent, and every way ſuited to the condi. 
tion of man! 3 7, 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the motives to Tc 
obedience, which deck the ſcriptures as the ſtars adorn 
the ſky; each hath been an object of conſiderable 


magnitude to perſons in ſome ages, and ſituations: 
but there is one of infinite magnificence, whicheclipſes 
all the reſt, called the ſun of righteouſneſs, I mean, 
Jeſus Chriſt. In him the meekneſs of Moſes, and the 


patience of Job, the rectitude of the ten command. 


ments and the generoſity of the goſpel are all united; 
and him we will now confider a moment in the light 
of motive to obedience. OY 

By conſidering the prophecies, which preceded his 


advent, and by comparing his advent with theſe pro; 


phecies, we are impelled to allow the divinity of his 


miſſion. This is one motive, or one claſs of matives 


to moral obedience. By obſerving the miracles, which 
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he e we are n to rie with Nicode- 
mus, No man can do what thou doeſt, except God be with 
him. This is a ſecond claſs of motives. By attend- 


ing to his docrines we obtain a third ſet of powerful 
and irreſiſtible motives to obedience. His example 


affords a fourth, for his life is made up of a ſet of 


actions, all manifeſtly juſt and proper, each by its 
beauty commending itſelf to every ſerious ſpectator. 
This moral excellence, this conformity to Jeſus 
Chriſt is the only authentick evidence of the truth of 
our faith, as the apoſtle Paul teaches us with the ut- 


moſt clearneſs in the thirteenth chapter of the firſt 


epiſtle to the Corinthians. Faith and practice, in the 
chriſtian religion, are inſeparably connected, for as 


there can be no true morality without faith in the 


doctrines of Chriſt, ſo there can be no true faith with- 
out chriſtian morality, and it is for this reaſon chiefly, 
that we ſhould be diligent to diſtinguiſh the pure doc- 
trines of revelation from human explications, becauſe 


a belief of the former produces a holy conformity to 


the example of Chriſt, while an improper attachment 
to the latter leaves us where zeal for the traditions of 
the fathers left the Jews. We have treated of this at 
large in the preface to the third volume, and it is need- 
leſs to enlarge here. Grace be with all them that love 


our FR Feſus Chri if in fincerity. Amen. 
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8 E R M O . 
The Neceſſity of Univerſal Obedience. 5 


„ 
4 113 


JAuxs ii. 10. 5 


Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
5 point, be is guilty of al. 


.- My BRETHREN, e E921) e enn 
ERE I obliged to give a title to this epiſtle, 
from which have taken my text, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the other books of our ſacred canon, I would 
call it the paradoxes St. James. It ſhould ſeem, the 
apoſtle had no other deſign in writing than that of 
ſurprizing his readers by unheard-of propoſitions. In 
the firſt chapter he ſubverts that notion of religion, 
which is generally received both in the world and the 
church. To adore the God of heaven and earth, to 
receive his revelation, to acknowledge his Meſſiah, to 
partake of his ſacraments, to burn with zeal for his 
worſhip, this is uſually called religion. No, ſays St. 
James, this is not religion; at moſt this is only a ſmall _ 
part of it. Religion conſiſts in vi/iting the fatherleſs and 
. widows in their affliction, and in keeping himſelf unſpotted 
From the world, ver. 27. In the ſecond chapter he ſeems. 
to take pains to efface the grand character of a chriſtian, 
and of chriſtianity itſelf, and to deſtroy this ſundamental 
truth of the goſpel, that man is juſtified by faith. without 
the deeds of the law, Rom. iii. 28. No, ſays he, man is 
not juſtified by faith only; Abrabam our father was juſtified 
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16 The Neceſſily of Univer/al Obedience. 
by works, chap. 11. 24, 21. and all chriſtians are juſti- 
fied by works. In another place, St. James ſeems to 

lace all religion in ſome minute and comparatively 
inconſiderable articles, or, what comes to much the 
fame, to teach, that the omiſſion of ſome compara- 
' tively ſmall duty renders the moſt pure and ſolid piety 
of no account. Levity of converſation is one of thefe- 
articles. How different, my brethren! is the morality 
of the ſcriptures from the morality of rhe world! We 
often hear high encomiums of ſome people in com- 
pany. Obſerve that man, ſay they, what a pattern 
of picty is he! The church doors are hardly opened 
before he ruſhes into his ſeat with eagerneſs and trant- 
= In approaching the Lord's table he diſcovers 

y every look and geſture a heart all inflamed with 
divine love. When his ſhepherds were ſmitten, and 
the ſheep ſcattered, the moſt difficult ſacrifices became 
eaſy to him. Country, family, titles, riches, he left 
all with pleaſure for the ſake of following the bloody 
ſteps of Jeſus Chriſt in his ſufferings. He can be re- 
proved for no more than one little inadvertence, that 

Is, he has a levity of converſation. But what ſays St. 
James of this man, who ſeems to have a right of pre- 
cedence in a catalogue of ſaints? What does he ſay of 
this man, fo diligent to attend publick worſhip, fo 
fervent at the Lord's ſupper, ſo zealous for religion? 
He fays, this man has no religion at all; F any man 
among you ſeem 19 be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
this man's religion is vain, Chap. i. 26. | 
But without attending to all the paradoxes of St. 
James, let us attend to this in our text. Here is a 
principle, that ſeems more likely to produce deſpair 
in our hearts than to promote virtue; a principle, 
which ſeems to aim at no leſs than the excluſion of the 
greateſt ſaints on earth from heaven, and to oblige 
Moſes, Elias, David, Paul, and other ſuch eminent 
men to exclaim, o then can te ſaved! Matt. xix. 25. 

This principle is, that to fin againſt one article oy the 
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dvi Jaws i is to render one's ſelf guilty of a bred. 
of them all. Whofoever ſhall keep the whole law, and 
| Jet offend in one Point, he ts guilty of all. 


text, we have three ſorts of reflections to propoſe to 


apoſtle's propoſition, and to clear it from all obſcu- 
rity.” Our ſecond claſs of reflections will be applied to 
_ enforce the ſenſe, that we ſhall give the text. The 
laſt will characterize thoſe ſinners, who live in this 


point, render themſelves guilty of an univerfal ſub- 
verſion of the whole law of God; and here we ſhall 
direct you how to uſe the text as a touchſtone to diſ- 


rity or hypocriſy of your- obedience. 


and for this purpoſe let us anſwer two queſtions. 
I. What kind of fin had St. James in view when he 
ſaid,” whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet offend 


\ 


the whole law ? 
The meaning of the firſt depends partly on what 


ing to inſpire chriſtians with charity: not with that 


the miſeries of a few diſtreſſed neighbours : but with 
that univerſal love, which induces all the diſciples of 
Chriſt to conſider one another as brethren, and which, 
becauſe all are united to God, unites all to one ano= 

ther, and teacheth each to conſider all as one com- 

pact body, of which love is the bond. _ 


Cbrif, the Lord of glory, with reſpett of perſons, chap. ii. 1. 
Theſe wordsare rather difficult : but one of the follow- 
| f 1 think, muſt be 88 to them. 1. Inſtead 


That you may the better enter into the ſpirit of our 


you. By the firſt we intend to fix the meaning of our 


dreadful ſtate, who, by habitually offending in one 


cover the truth or falſehood of your faith, the NR | 


I. Let us fix the ſenſe of our apoſtle's vida | 


in one point? 2. How did he mean, that, by offexd-. 
ing in one point, the offender was guilty of violating 


precedes the text. The apoſtle ad been endeavour- 


partial charity, which inclines us to pity and relieye _ 


The apoſtle enters into this ſubject by this exhorta- 
tion, My brethren / have not the faith of our Lord Feſtus | 


OL, IV. | B 7; oh 
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of tranſlating, have not the faith, we way read, judge not 
of faith by appearance of perſons ; that is to ſay, Do not 


Judge what faith chriſtians have in Jeſus Chriſt, whom 
God hath elevated to the higheſt glory, by the rank, 
which they occupy in civil ſociety, by their attend- 


- ants, and equipage, and habits. A man, who makes 


a very mean and contemptible appearance, a man all 


in rags is often a better chriſtian than he, whoſe chriſ- 
tianity, (ſo. to ſpeak,) is all ſet off with ſplendour, 
and grandeur, and fortune. 


Or rather, have not faith in the Lord of glory by ſhews 


ing a partial regard for the appearance of perſons that is 
to ſay, Do not imagine yourſelves believers, while you 
regard the appearance of perſons. Do not imagine, 
that true faith is compatible with that meanneſs of 
ſoul, which makes people ſuſceptible of very deep im- 
Preſſions of eſteem at ſeeing a parade of human gran- 
deur; do not ſuppoſe, that the foul of a good man muſt 
neceſſarily proſtrate itſelf before pomp, and annihilate 
itſelf in the preſence of great men; while he turns with 
- diſdain from the poor, infinitely greater for their piety 
than others for their pomp. A chriſtian believing in 
Jets Chriſt glorified, a chriſtian perſuaded that Jeſus, 
is head, is elevated to the higheſt degree of glory, 
and hoping that he ſhall be ſhortly exalted to ſome 
degree with him; a chriſtian, in whoſe mind ſuch 
ideas are formed, ought not to entertain very high 
notions of earthly things, he ought to eſteem that in 
man, which conſtitutes his real greatneſs, that im- 
mortality, which is a part of his eſſence, thoſe hopes 
of eternal glory, at which he aſpires, thoſe efforts, 
which he is making towards bearing the image of his 


Creator: ſuch qualities deſerve eſteem, and not the 


empty es of fortune. 1 
The apoſtle, having eſtabliſhed this general maxim, 
applies it to a particular caſe: but there are ſomediffi- 
culties in his manner of ſtating the caſe, as well as in 
the maxim, to which he applies it. F there come unto 
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ur ur aſſembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and 
there come in alſo a poor man in vile raiment; and ye have 
oeſpeck io him that weareth the gay cloathing, and ſay unto. 
in, Sit thou bere in a good place; and ſay to the poor, Stand. 
thou there, or fit here under my footſtool : Are ye not then 
partial in vourſelves, and are become Judges of evil thoughts? : 
What aſſembly had the apoſtle in view here? 
Some think, he ſpoke of an aſſembly of judges, and 
by reſpect, or appearance of per/ons, a ſpirit of partiality. 
They ſay, theſe words of St. James are ſynonimous to 
thoſe of God to Jewiſh judges by Moſes, Thou ſhalt. 
not reſpect the perſon of 2 poor, nor honour the perſon of . 
| the mighty, but in righteouſneſs ſbalt thou. judge thy neigh= , 
bour, Lev. xix. 15. Ye ſball not reſpe perſons in judg= 
nent: but ye, ſhall hear the ſmall as well as the great, 
Deg. i. 16, 17. They confirm this opinion by quot- 
ing a canon o the Jews which enacts, that, when two 
perſons of unequal rank appear together in the San- 
hedrim, one ſhall not be al —_ to ſit while the other 
ſtands : but both ſhall either fit together, or ſtand 
together, to ayoid every ſhadow of partiality. 5 
But perhaps our apoſtle ſpoke alſo of religious af 5 
ſemblies, and intended to inform primitive chriſtians, 
that where the diſtinctions of princes and ſubjects, 
magiſtrates and people were not known, there the rich 
would affect ſtate, aſpire to chief places, and gratify 
their ſenſeleſs. vanity by placing the poor on their 
footſtools, in order to make them feel their indigence 
and meanneſs. However the apoſtle might mean, 
whether he ſpoke of juridical aſſemblies, or of reli- 
gious conventions : of S Judgments, or of im- 
proper diſtinctions in the church, it is plain, he in- 
tended to preclude that veneration, which in little 
ſouls riches obtain for their poſſeſſors, and that diſ— 
dain, which poverty excites in ſuch minds for thoſe, | 
whom provid ence hath expoſed to it. ; 
Among many reaſons, by which he enforces his ex- 


horuation, that, which immediately precedes the text, 
> 1 | 5 
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is taken from charity, or benevolence. If ye fulfil the 
royal law, according to the ſcripture, Thou ſhall love thy 


weighbour as thyſelf, ye do well, But if ye have reſpect 


to perſons, ye commit fin, and are convinced of the law as 
tranſgreſſors. Then follow the words of the text, for 


whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, be is guilty of all. 


It ſhould ſeem at firſt, from the connection of the 


text with the preceding verſes, that, when St. James 
ſays, whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, be 7s guilty of all, he means, by this/one point, 


benevolence. However, I cannot think, the meaning 


of St. James ought to be thus reſtricted. I rather ſup- 
poſe, that he took occaſion from a particular ſubject to 
eſtabliſh a general maxim, that includesall fins, which 


come under the ſame deſcription with that, of wilfſch 


he was ſpeaking. On this account, after he has ſaid, 


' zphoſoever hall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 


Point, he is guilty of all, he adds, for he that ſaid, Do not 
commit adultery, ſaid alſo, Do not kill, he adds another 
example befide that of which he had been ſpeaking. 
Conſequently, he intended not only to fpeak of vio- 
lation of the precepts of love: but alſo of all others, 
which had the ſame characters. . 
But in what light does he place this violation of the 
precept of love? He conſiders it as a ſin committed 
with full conſent, preceded by a judgment of the mind, 
accompanied with mature deliberation, and, to a cer- 


tain degree, approved by him, who commits it. All 


thefe ideas are contained n theſe words, ye have re/pef7 


s perſons, ye are partial in yourſelves, ye are judges of evil 
thoughts, ye have deſpiſed the poor. What the apoſtle. 
_ affirms of love in particular, he affirms of all ſins com- 


mitted with the ſame diſpoſitions. | Every ſin com- 
mitted with full conſent, preceded by a judgment of 


the mind, accompanied with mature deliberation ; 
Very ſin, that conſcience is made toapproveduring the 
ommiſhon of it; every ſuch ſin is included in this 

| | maxim 
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| maxim of our apoſtle, whoſpever {ball keep the whole 


law, and yet offend in one point, be is guilty of all. 

In this manner diveſt the text of one vague notion, 
to which it may ſeem to have given occaſion. We ac- 
quit the apoſtle of the charge of preaching a melan- 
choly, cruel morality, and we affirm, for the comfort 
of weak and timorous minds, that we ought not to 
place among the fins here intended either momentary 
taults, daily frailties, or involuntary paſſions. 

1. By aaily frailties J mean thoſe imperfections of 


piety, which are inſeparable from the conditions of in- 


habitants of this world, which mix themſelves with the 
virtues of the moſt eminent ſaints, and which, even in 
the higheſt exerciſes of the moſt fervid piety, make 
them feel that they are men, and that they are ſinful 
men. By daily frailties I mean wanderings in prayer, 


troubleſome intruſions of ſenſible objects, low exer- 


Ciſes of ſelf-love, and many other infirmities, of which 


you my dear brethren! have had too many examples in 
your own lives in time paſt, and yet have too much 


experience in the tempers of your hearts every day. 
Infirmities of this kind do not anſwer the black de- 
ſcription, which St. James gives of the offence mention- 
ed in the text. A good man, who is ſubject to theſe 
frailties, far from approving the fad neceſſity, that 
carries him off from his duty, deplores it. In him 
they are not concluſions from principles, laid down 


with full conſent; they are ſad effects of that imper- 
fection, which God hath thought proper to leave in 


our knowledge and holineſs, and which will remain 
as long as we continue to languiſh life away in this 


valley of tears. To fay all in one word, they are 


rather an imperfection eſſential to nature, than a di 
rect violation of the law. 

2. We ought not to number momentary faults among 
the offences, of which it is ſaid, Whoſoever committeth 
one is guilty of a violation of the whole law. Where 


is the regenerate man, where is the faint, where is the 


laint of the higheſt order, who can aſſure — = 
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ſhall never fall into ſome ſins ? Where is the faith fo 


firm as to promiſe never to tremble at the ſight of 
racks, ſtakes and gibbets? Where is that chriſtian he- 
roiſm, which can render a man invulnerable to ſome 
fiery darts, with which the enemy of our ſalvation 
ſometimes aſſaults us; and (what is ſtill more unattain- 
able by human firmneſs) where is that chriſttan he- 
roiſm, which can render a man invulnerable to ſome 
darts of voluptuouſneſs, which ſtrike the tendereſt 
parts of nature, and excite thoſe paſſions which are at 
the ſame time the moſt turbulent and the moſt agree- 
able? A believer falls into ſuch ſins only in thoſe ſad 
moments, in which he is ſurprized unawares, and in 
which he loſes in a manner the power of reflecting and 
thinking. If there remain any liberty of judgment a- 
midſt the phrenzy, he employs it to recall his reaſon, 
which is fleeing, and to arouſe his virtue, that ſleeps 
in ſpite of all his efforts. All chained as he is by the 
enemy, he makes efforts, weak indeed, but yet earneſt, 
to diſengage himſelf. The pleaſures of fin, even when 


he moſt enjoys them, and while he ſacrificeth his piety 


and innocence to them, are embittered by the inward 
remorſe, that riſcs in his regenerate ſoul. While he 
delivers himſelf up to the temptation and the tempter, 
he complains, O wretched man that I am] who ſhall deli- 
der me from the body of this death? Rom. vii. 24. When 
the charm has ſpent its force, when his faſcinated eyes 
recover their ſight, and he ſees objects again in their 


true point of light, then conſcience reclaims its rights; 


then he deteſts what he juſt before admired; then the 
cauſe of his joy becomes the cauſe of his ſorrow and 
terror, and he prefers the pain, anguiſh and torture of 
repentance, before the moſt alluring attractives of fin. 

3- We will venture one ſtep further, We affirm, 
that guſts of invo/antary paſſions ought not to be in- 
cluded in the number of ſins, of which St. James faith, 


 Whefeever offendeth in one point, be is guilty of all. God 
placeth us in this world as in a ſtate of trial. We are 


all 
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all born with ſome paſſions, which it is our duty to at- 


tack, and mortify: but from which we ſhall never be 
able to free ourſelves entirely. The ſoul of one is 
united to a body, naturally ſo modified as to incline 
him to voluptuouſneſs. Another ſoul has diſpoſitions 
naturally inclining it to avarice, pride, envy, or jealou- 
ſy. It is in our power to reſiſt theſe paſſions : but to 
have, or not to have them, when we come into the 
world, doth not depend on us. We ought not always 
to judge of our ſtate by the enemy, whom we have to 


encounter: but by the vigilance, with which we reſiſt 


him. In ſpite of ſome remains of inclination to pride, 
we may become humble, if we endeavour ſincerely and 


heartily to become ſo. Inf, pite of natural inclinations 


to avarice, we may become generous by endeavouring 
to become ſo, and ſo of the reſt. Involuntary paſſions, . 


when we zealouſly endeavour to reſtrain them, ought 


to be conſidered as exerciſes of our virtue preſcribed 
by our Creator; and not as criminal effects of the ob- 


ſtinacy of the creature. The ſins, into a commiſſion 


of which they beguile us, ought always to humble us ; 


indeed they would involve us in eternal miſery, were 


we not recovered by repentance after having fallen in- 
to them: but neither they, nor tranſient offences, nor 


daily frailties ought to be reckoned among thoſe ſins, 


of which St. James ſays, he, who offendeth in one point, 


is guilty of all. The ſins, of which the apoſtle ſpeaks are 


preceded by the judgment of the mind, accompanied 
with mature deliberation, and approved by conſcience. 
Thus we have diveſted the text of one vague meaning 
to which it may ſeem to have given occaſion. 

But in what ſenſe may it be affirmed of any ſin, that 


be, who offendeth in one point, is guilty of all * The nature 
of the ſubject muſt anſwer this ſecond queſtion, and 


enable us to reject the falſe ſenſes, that are given to 
the propoſition of our apoſtle. It is plain, St. James 
neither meant to eſtabliſh an equality of ſins, nor an 


equality of puniſhments, It is evident, that as ſins are 


wnequal 
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unequal among men, ſo juſtice requires an inequality 
of puniſhment. The man, who adds murder to ha- 


tred, 1s certainly more guilty than he, who reſtrains 
his hatred, and trembles at a thought of murder. 
He, whoſe hatred knows no bounds, and who en- 
deavours to aſſuage it with murder, will certainly be 
puniſhed more rigorouſly than the former. 

What then was the apoſtle's meaning? He proba- 


bly had two views, a particular, and a general view. 


The particular deſign might regard the theological 
ſyſtem of ſome Jews, and the general deſign might 
Tun the moral ſyſtem of too many chriitians. 

ome Jews, ſoon after the apoſtles time, and very 
likely in his days“, affirmed, that God gave a great 
many precepts to men, not that he intended to oblige 
them to the obſervance of all : but that they might 
have an opportunity of obtaining ſalvation by obſery- 


ing any one of them; and, it was one of their maxims, 


that he, who diligently kept one command, was there- 
by freed from the neceſlity of obſerving the reſt. A- 


greeably to this notion a famous Rabbi f expounds 


theſe words in Hoſea, Take away all iniquity, and give 
good, that is, according to the falſe notion of our ex- 
poſitor, pardon our ſins, and accept our zeal for one 


precept of thy law. What is ſtill more remarkable, 


when the Jews chooſe a precept, they uſually chooſe 
one, that gives the leaſt check to their favourite paſ- 


ſions, and one that is leaſt eſſential to religion, as ſome 


ceremonial precept. This, perhaps, is what JeſusChriſt 
reproves in the Phariſees and Scribes of his time, Vo 
wnto you, Scribes and Phariſees, hypocrites ; for ye pay tithe 


of mint, and aniſe, and cummin, and have omitted the 


weiphtier matiers of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith ; 
theſe ought ye to have done, and not to legve the other un- 


done, Matt. xxiii. 23. Perhaps theſe words of our Sa- 


viour may be parallel to thoſe of St. James. The 
Apr had been recommending love, and at length 
he 
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| he tells the Jews, who, in the ſtyle of Jeſus Chriſt, 


omitied mercy, that whoſoever ſhould keep the whole law, 

and yet offend in this one point, would be guilty of all. 
But, as we obſerved juſt now, St. James did not in- 

tend to reſtrain what he ſaid to love. If he had a par- 


ticular view to the theological ſyſtem of ſome Jews, 


he had alſo a general view to the morality of many 


chriſtians, whoſe ideas of devotion are too contracted. 


He informs them, that a virtue incomplete in its parts 
cannot be a true virtue. He affirms, that he, who re- 
ſol ves in his own mind to ſin, and who forces his con- 
ſcience to approve vice, while he commits it, cannot 
in this manner violate one ſingle article of the law 
without enervating the whole of it. A man cannot 
be truly chaſte without being humble: nor can he be 
truly humble without being chaſte. For the ſame 
reaſon no man can deliberately violate the law, that 


forbids anger, without violating that, which forbids 


avarice; nor can any man violate the law, which for- 
bids extortion, without violating that, which forbids 


impurity. All virtues are naturally united together, 


and mutually ſupport one another. The eſtabliſhment 
of one unjuſt maxim authorizeth all unjuſt maxims. 
This is the meaning of the propoſition in our text, 
I hoſoever offendetb in one point is guiliy of all. 
Hitherto we have only explained the ſenſe of our 
text, it remains now to be proved. The propofition 
of our apoſtle is founded on three principal reaſons. 
He, who ſins in the manner juſt now deſcribed, he, 
whoſe mind reſolves to ſin, and who forces his con- 


ſcience to approve: vice, while he commits it, ſins 


againſt all the precepts of the law, while he ſeems to 
{in againſt only one. 1. Becauſe he ſubverts, as far as 
he can, the foundation of the law. 2. Becauſe, although 
he may not actually violate all the articles of the law, 
yet he violates them virtually, I mean to ſay, his prin- 
ciples lead to an actual violation of all the precepts of 
the law. 3. Becauſe, we may preſume, he, who moo 
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Htes the law virtually, will actually violate it, when 
it ſuits him to do ſo. Theſe three reaſons eſtabliſh the 
truth of our apoſtle's propoſition, and juſtify the ſenſe, 
that we have given it. The diſcuſſion of theſe three 
reaſons will be the ſecond part of our diſcourſe. 


II. He, who violates one precept of the law in the 
manner juſt now deſcribed, violates all ; becauſe, firſt, 
he ſubverts, as far as in him lies, the very foundation 
of the law. This will clearly appear by a compariſon 
of vice with error, hereſy with diſobedience. There 
are two ſorts of errors and hereſies: there are ſome 
errors, which do not ſubvert the foundation of faith, 
and there are other errors, that do ſubvert it. If, after I 
have honeſtly anddiligentlyendeavoured to underſtand 
a paſſage of ſcripture proceeding from the mouth of 
God, I give it a ſenſe different from that, which is the 
true meaning of it; if I give it this ſenſe, not becauſe 
I diſpute the authority of an infallible God; but be- 
cauſe I cannot perceive, that it ought to be taken in 
any other ſenſe than that, in which I underſtand it; I 
am indeed in an error: but by falling into this error I 
do not fubvert the foundation, on which my faith is 
built. I always ſuppoſe the authority, and infallibility 
of God, and Iam ready to renounce my error, as foon as 
Iam convinced, that it is contrary to divine revelation. 
But if, after it has been made to appear with irrefra- 
gable evidence, that my error is contrary to divine re- 
velation, and if, moreover, after it has been made to 
appear, that revelation came from God, I perſiſt in my 
error, then, by ſinning againſt one point I become gui/ly 
Hall, becauſe, by denying one ſingle propoſition of re- 
velation, I deny that foundation, on which all other 
e of revelation are built, that is the infalli- 
ility and veracity of that God, who ſpeaks in our | 
ſcriptures. I put in the place of God my reaſon, my 
wiſdom, my tutor, my miniſter, whomever, or what- 
ever determines me to prefer my error before that 
ENT | truth, 
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truth, which I am convinced is clearly revealed in a 
book, that came from heaven. 5 JA CE 
In like manner there are two ſorts of vices, ſome, 

which do not ſubvert the foundation of out obedience 
to the laws of God, and others, that do. In the firſt 
claſs are thoſe ſins, which we have enumerated, daily 
infirmities, tranſient faults, and involuntary paſſions. 
In the ſecond claſs ought to be placed thoſe ſins of de- 
liberation and reflection, of which we juſt now ſpoke, 
and which our apoſtle had in view. Theſe fins ſtrike 
at the foundation of our obedience to the laws of God. 
What is the ground of our obedience to the divine 
laws? When God gives us laws, he may be confidered 
under either of three relations, or under all the three 
together, as a ſovereign, as a legiſlator, as a father. 
Our obedience to God, confidered as a ſovereign, is 
founded on his infinite authority over us, and on our 
obligation to an entire and unreſerved ſubmiſſion to 
him. Our obedience to God as a legiſlator is founded 
on his perfect equity. Our obedience to God as a 
Father is founded on the certain advantages, which 
they, who obey his laws, derive from them, and on a 
clear evidence, that becauſe he ordains them, they 
mult be eſſential to our happineſs. Now he, who fins 
coolly and deliberately againſt one ſingle article, ſaps 
theſe three foundations of the law. He is, therefore, 
| guilty of a violation of the whole law. | 

He ſaps the foundation of that obedience, which is 

due to God conſidered as a maſter, if he imagine, he 
may make any reſerve in his obedience; if he ſay, I 
will ſubmit to God, if he command me to be humble: 

but not if he command me to be chaſte; and ſo on. 

He ſaps the foundation of that obedience, which is due 

to God conſidered as a law giver; if he imagine God is 
juſt in giving ſuch and ſuch a law: but not in pre- 

ſcribing ſuch and ſuch other laws; if he ſuppoſe, God 
is juſt, when he appoints him to educate and provide 
for an only ſon: but that he ceaſeth to do right when 
1 8 * 
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he commands him to facrifice him, addreſſing him in 
this terrifying ſtyle, Take now thy ſon, and offer him for 
a burnt offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
Ibee of, Gen. xx11. 2. He ſubverts the foundation of 
obedience to God as a father, if he ſuppoſe, that God 
hath our happineſs in view in requiring us to renounce 
ſome paſſions : but that he goes contrary to our in- 
tereſts by requiring us to ſacrifice ſome other paſſions, 
which he may ſuppoſe can never be ſacrificed with- 
out his-ſacrificing at the ſame time his previire and 
telicity. | 
He, who fins in this manner, 1 to the ob- 
jects, which induce him to fin, excellencies, that can 
be in none but the Creator. He ſays, It is not God, 
who is my maſter, my ſovereign: ies is the world, it is 
my company, it is my cuſtom, He ſays, It is not 
God, who is juſt: Juſtice is the property of my paſ- 
ſions, my anger, my vengeance. He ſays, It is not 
God, who is the ſource of my true happineſs: it is my 
gold, my ſilver, my palace, my equipage, my Dalilah, 
my Druſilla. To end in one point in this ſenſe is to 
be guilty of all; becauſe it ſubverts the foundation, 
on which our obedience is built. And this reaſon is 
emphatically aſſigned by St. James in the verſes that 
follow the text, Who/oever ſhall keep the whole law, and 
vet offend in one point, he is guilty of all, for, adds the 
apoſtle, He that ſaid, Do not commit adultery, ſaid alſo, 
Do not kill. Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou 
Kell, thou art become a tranſgreſſor of the law. 
2. The man, who offends in the manner, that we 
have deſcribed, he, who in his mind reſolves to fin, 
and endeavours to force his conſcience to approve vice, 
while he commits it, breaks all the precepts of the law, 
becauſe, whether he do actually break them or not, he 
breaks them virtually, and intentionally. He violates 
precepts of gonerobty': but he does not fall into de- 
bauchery. Why? Is it becauſe he reſpects the divine 
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not being alike inclined to both theſe vices, he enjoys 
leſs pleaſure in exceſs than in avarice. Could he find 
as much pleaſure in violating the laws, that prohibit 
exceſs, as he finds in violating thoſe, which forbid 
avarice, then, the ſame principle, that impels him now 
to an inceſſant, immoderate love of gain, would impel 
him to drown his reaſon in wine, and to plunge him- 
ſelf into all exceſſes. By violating, then, laws com- 
manding generoſity, he violates, if not actually, yet 
virtually, laws prohibiting debauchery. What keeps 
him from violating the laws, that forbid clamour and 
diſſipation, is not reſpect for that God, who commands 
recollection, retreat, and ſilence: but he affects theſe, 
becauſe he has leſs averſion to retirement and ſilence, 
than he has to noiſe, clamour, and diſſipation. Had 
he as much diſlike of the firſt, as he has of the laſt, 
then, the ſame principle, that now induces him to be 
always alone, always either inacceſſible or moroſe, 
| would induce him to be always abroad, always avoid- 
ing a ſight of himſelf by fleeing from company to 
company, from one diſſipation to another. As, there- 
fore, he does not obey the law, that enjoins filence, by 
his perpetual ſolitude, ſo he virtually annihilates the 
law, that forbids diſſipation ; and here again to of- 
fend in one point is to be guilty of all. | 7 

In fine, he, who offends in the manner, that we have 
explained, he, whoſe mind determines to fin, and who 
endeavours to force his conſcience to approve his prac- 
tice, ſins againſt all the precepts of the law, while he 
ſeems to offend only in one point, becauſe, there is ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to believe, he will ſome time or other 
actually break thoſe laws, which now he breaks only 
intentionally. Here, my brethren, I wiſh each of you 
would recollect the mortifying hiſtory of his own life, 
and reflect ſeriouſly on thoſe paſſions, which ſucceſ- 
fively took place in you, and which by turns exerciſe 
their terrible dominion over all them, who are not 
entirely devoted to univerſal obedience, What pro- 
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ceeds only from- a change of circumſtances we readily. 
take fora reformation of manners; and we often fancy, 


we have made a great progreſs in holineſs, when we 


have renounced one vice, although we have only laid. 
aſide this one to make room for another, that ſeemed 
oppoſite to it: but which was a natural conſequence 
of the firſt. What elevates you to-day into exceſſes 
of ungoverned joy is your exceſſive love of pleaſure. 


Now, it is natural to ſuppoſe, this exceſſive love of 


pleaſure, which elevates you into immoderate joy now 
that the objects of your pleaſure are within your 

reach, will plunge you into depths of melancholy and 
deſpair, when you are deprived of theſe objects. 
That which induces you to-day to ſlumber in carnal 
ſecurity, is your inability to reſiſt the firſt impreſſions 
of certain objects ; but if you know not how to reſiſt 
to-day the impreſſions of ſuch objects as lull you into 


ſecurity, you will not know how to reſiſt to-morrow 


the impreſſions of other objects, which will drive you 
to deſpair; and ſo this very principle of non-reſiſtance, 
if -I may ſo call it, which makes you quiet to-day, 
will make you deſperate to-morrow. There is no 
greater ſecurity for our not falling into one vice, than 
our actual abſtinence from another vice. There is no 
better evidence, that we ſhall not practiſe'the ſins of 
old men, than our not committing the ſins of youth. 
Prodigality is the vice of youth, and not to be profuſe 
in youth is the beſt ſecurity that we ſhall not in declin- 
ing life fall into avarice, the vice of old age. May one 
principle animate all your actions, a principle of obe- 
dience to the laws of God! then, what keeps you from 
haugghtineſs will preſerve you from meanneſs ; what 
ſaves you from the ſeduction of pleaſure will preſerve 
you from ſinking under pain; what keeps you from 
inordinate love to an only ſon, while it pleaſed God to 

ſpare him, will keep you from immoderate diſquietude, 
when God thinks proper to take him away. But a man, 


who deliberately Muds in one point, not only offends 


intentionally 
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intentionally againſt all the articles of the law; but, it 
is highly probable, he will actually violate all articles 


N 
*- 


3 

25 one after another; becauſe, when univerſal eſteem for 

x all the laws of God is not laid down as the grand 

| principle of religious action, the paſſions are not cor- 

- rected, they are only deranged, one put in the place 

$ of another, and nothing more is neceſſary. to com- 

. plete actual, univerſal wickedneſs, than a change of 

f vices with a change of circumſtances. e 

V All this is yet too vague. We have, indeed, en- 

. deavoured to explain, and to prove the propoſition of 

1 our apoſtle : but unleſs we enter into a more minute 

FR detail, we ſhall derive very little advantage from this 

I diſcourſe. Thoſe of our auditors, who have moſt rea- 

8 ſon to number themſelves with ſuch as ſin deliberately, 

in | will put themſelves in the oppoſite claſs. The molt 

0 | abandoned ſinners will call their own crimes either 

"© daily frailties, or tranſient faults, or involunary paſ- 

1 ſions. We muſt, if it be poſſible, take away this pre- 

N text of depravity, and characterize thoſe ſins, which 

1 we have named ſins of reflection, deliberation, and appro- 

0 bation, ſins, which place him, who commits them, pre- 
N ciſely in the ſtate intended by our apoſtle ; he offends. 

0 in one point, and his diſpoſition to do fo renders hin | 
f guilty of total and univerfal diſobedience. This is 
% our third part, and the concluſion of this diſcourſe. 9 
- III. St. James pronounces in our text a ſentence 

e of condemnation againſt three ſorts of ſinners. 1. 

- | Againſt ſuch as are engaged in a way of life ſinful of 

n itſelf, 2. Againſt ſuch as cheriſh a favourite paſſion. : 
it 3. Againſt perſons of unteachable diſpoſitions. | 
2 I. They, who are engaged in a way of life ſinful of it. 

n %,, are guilty of a violation of the whole law, while 

o they ſeem to offend only in one point. 1 

>, We every day hear merchants and traders ingenu- 

L, ouſly confeſs, that their buſineſs cannot ſucceed, un- 

is less they defraud the government. We will not ex- 
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amine, whether their aſſertion be true; we will ſu 
ofe it to be as they ſay, and we affirm, that a trade, 
which neceſſarily obliges a man to violate a law ſo ex- 
preſs as that of paying tribute to government, is bad of 
itſelf. That diſpoſition of mind, which induces a 
man to follow it, ought not to be ranked either with 
thoſe human frailties, tranſient faults, or involuntary 
paſſions, which we have enumerated, and for which 
evangelical abatements are reſerved. This is a blow 
ſtruck at legiſlative authority. What, then, ought a 
merchant to do, who is engaged in a, commerce, 
which neceſſarily obligeth him to violate a law of the 
ftate concerning impoſt ? He ought to give up this 
commerce, and to quit a way of living, which, he 
knows, is iniquitous in itſelf. If he cannot prevail 
with himſelf to make this ſacrifice, all his hopes of 

being faved are fallacious. | EN 
We every day hear military men affirm, that it is 
impoſſible to wear a ſword with honour without pro- 
feſſing to be always diſpoſed to revenge, and to violate i 
all laws human and divine, which forbid duelling. 
We do not inquire the truth of the aſſertion, we ſup- 
ſe it true. We do not examine, whether prudence 
could not in all caſes ſuggeſt proper means to free men 
from a tyrannical point of honour; or whether there 
really be any caſes, in which gentlemen are indiſpenſa- 
bly obliged either to quit the army, or to violate the 
precepts, that command us to give up a ſpirit of re- 
ſentment. We only affirm, that a military man, who 
conſtantly and deliberately harbours a deſign of always 
avenging himſelfin certain caſes, is in this miſerable liſt 
of ſinners, who, by offending in one point, are guilty of 
all. We do not affirm, that he would be in this guilty 
condition, if he could not promiſe to reſiſt a diſpoſition 
to revenge in every future moment of his life: we only 
affirm, that he is guilty of a violation of the whole law, 
if he do not ſincerely and uprightly reſolve to reſiſt this 
inclination. You cannot be a chriſtian without having 8 
a fixed reſolution to ſeal the truths of the goſpel with 
ON your 
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your blood, if it pleaſeprovidenceto call you to martyr- 
dom. You cannot, however, promiſe, that the ſight of 
W racks and ſtakes ſhall never ſhake your reſolution; nor 


| of ever induce you to violate your ſincere determination to 
S a die for religion, if it ſhould pleaſe providence to expoſe 
'Iith you to death on account of it. It is ſufficient for the 
ary tranquillity of your conſcience, that you have formed a 
ich WT reſolution to ſuffer rather than deny the faith. In like 
ow manner, we do not affirm, that a military man is guilty 


of the offence, with which we have charged him, if he 
cannot engage never to be carried away with an exceſs 


"ce 
thi of paſſion inclining him to revenge; we only ſay, if he 
-his coolly determine always to avenge himſelf in certain 
he caſes, he directly attacks the authority of the lawgiver. 
rai i He ofendeth in one point, and be is guilty of all. If a 
man cannot profeſs to bear arms without harbouring 


a fixed intention of violatingall laws human and divine, 
that prohibit duelling, even to thoſe, who receive the 
moſt cruel affronts, either the profeſſion of arms, or 
W the hope of ſalvation muſt be given up. No man in 
the army can aſſure himſelf, that he is in a ſtate of 
grace unleſs his conſcience atteſts, that he will avoid, 
with all poſſible circumſpection, every cafe, in which a 
tyrannical point of honour renders revenge neceſſary; 
and that, if ever he be, in ſpite of all his precautions, 
in ſuch a caſe, when he muſt either reſign his military 
employ ments, or violate the laws that forbid revenge, 
he will obey the law, and reſign his military honours. 
It is too often ſeen, that our relation to ſome offend- 
ers inſpires us with indulgence for their offences. This 
kind of temptation is never more difficult to ſurmount 
than when we are called to bear a faithful teſtimony 
concerning the ſtate of our brethren, who refuſe to. ſa- 
crifice their fortuneand their country to religion, and 
a good conſcience. But what relation is ſo near as to 
pre-occupy our minds to ſuch a degree as to prevent our 
conſidering the life of ſuch a perſon, as it really is, 
bad in itſelf, or what pretext can be plauſible enough 
. 5 3 to 
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to authoriſe it? We have ſounded in their ears a thou- 
ſand times theſe words of the Son of God, boſocver 
Hall be aſhamed of me, and of my words, of him ſball the Son 
of man be aſhamed, when he Mall come in his own glory, 
and in his Father's, and of the holy angels, Luke ix. 26. 
He, that loveth fatheror mother, ſon or daughter, and, we 
may add, he that loveth houſes or lands, eaſe, riches, or 
honours, more than me, is not worthy of me, Matt. x. 37. 
We have ſummoned them by the ſacred promiſes, and 
ſolemn engagements, which ſome of them have en- 
tered into at the table of the Lord, while they partook 
of the ſignificant ſymbols of the body and blood of the 
Saviour, to devote themſelves to the glory of God, and 
the edi fication of his church. We have unveiled their 
hearts, and ſhewn them how the artfulneſs of their inge- 
nious paſſions exculpated their conduct by putting ſpe- 
cious pretexts in the place of ſolid reaſons. We have 
reproved them for pretending, that they dare not face 
the danger of attempting to flee when the government 
forbad their quitting the kingdom, and now liberty 
is granted, for making that a reaſon for ſtaying. We 
have deſcribed the numerous advantages of public 
worſhip ; we have proved that the preaching of the 
goſpel is, if I may ſpeak ſo, the food of chriftian 
virtues ; and that, when people have accuſtomed 
themſelves to live without the public exerciſes of 
religion, they infenſibly loſe that delicacy of conſci- 
ence, without which they cannot either be good 
chriſtians, or, what are called in the world men of ho- 

hour and probity ; we have demonſtrated this aſſertion 
by an unexceptionable argument taken from experi- 
ence; we have ſaid, Obſerve that man, who was former- 
ly ſo very ſcrupulous of retaining the property of his 
neighbour, ſee, he retains it now without any ſcruple: 
obſerve thoſe parents, who were formerly ſo tender of 
their children, ſee now with what inhumanity they 
leave them to ſtruggle with want. We have repre- 
ſented to them, that to reſide where the ſpirit of perſe- 
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cution is only ſmothered, not extinguiſhed, is to betray 


religion, by expoſing the friends of 1t to the hazard of 
Keie having any aſſurance of bei 
poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of martyrdom ; and we have en- 


; | deavoured to convince them, that he, who flatters him- 
ſelſ, he ſhall be able to undergo martyrdom, and lives 


where he is liable to it, while providence opens a way of 


eſcape, is preſumptuous in the higheſt degree, and ex- 


poſeth himſelfto ſuch miſery as the ſon of Sirach de- 
nounces, when he ſays, He that loveth danger ſhall periſb 
tberein,Eccluf. iii. 26. Not having been able to move 
them by motives taken from their own intereſt, we 


have tried to affect them with the intereſt of their 


children. We havetold them, that their poſterity will 
live without any religion, that they will have too 
much knowledge to adhere to ſuperſtition, and too 
little to profeſs the true religion: and this fad pro- 

hecy has been already verified in their families. To 
all theſe demonſtrations they are inſenſible; they wil= _ 
fully ſhut their eyes againſt the light ; they guard 
themſelves againſt the force of theſe exhortations ; they 
are forging new fetters for themſelves, which will con- 
fine them to a place, of which God has ſaid, Come out 
of her my people] that ye be not partakers of her ſins, and 
that ye receive not of her plagues, Rev. xvili. 4. They 
build, they plant, they marry, they give in marriage, 
and thus they have abuſed the patience of thirty-ftve 
years, in which they have been invited to repent. I 
alk again, what relation can be ſo near as to prevail 


with us to put this kind of life among the frailties, 


for which evangelical abatements are reſerved ?' 

Let us all, as far as providential circumſtances will 
allow, follow a profeſſion compatible with our duty. 
Let us do more, let us endeavour ſo to arfange our af- 
fairs that our profeſſions may ſtimulate us to obedience, 
and that every thing around us may direct our atten- 
tion to God. Alas! in ſpite of all our precautions, fin - 
will too often carry us away; we ſhall too often forget 

be | our 
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our Creator, how loud ſoever every voice around us 
proclaims his beneficence to us, and his excellencies 
in himſelf. But how great will our defection be, if 
our natural inclination be ſtrengthened by the en- 
agements of our condition! A Kind of life wicked 
of itſelf is the firſt ſort of ſin of which my text ſays, 
WY hegſoever offendeth in one point is guilty of all. | 
2. In the ſame claſs we put ſinners, who cheriſh a 
darling paſſion. Few hearts are ſo depraved as to be in- 
clined to all exceſſes. Few ſouls are ſo inſenſible to the 
grand intereſt of their ſal vation as to be unwilling to 
da any thing towards obtaining ſalvation. But, at the 
ſame time, where is the heart ſo renewed as to have no 
evil diſpoſition? And how fewchriſtians are there, who 
love their ſalvation ſo as to ſacrifice all to the obtain. 
ing of it? The offender, of whom we ſpeak, pretends 
to compound with his lawgiver. Is he inclined to ava- 
rice? he will ſay, Lord! allow me to gratify my love 
of money, and I am ready to give up my diſpoſition 
to revenge. Is he inclined to revenge? Lord ! allow 
me to be vindictive, and I will ſacrifice my avarice. 


Is he diſpoſed to voluptuouſneſs? Lord! ſuffer me to 


retain my Druſilla, and my Dalilah, and my venge- 
ance, my ambition, my avarice, and every * = 
I will ſacrifice to thee. 

A favourite paſſion is inconſiſtent with the chief vir- 
tue of chriſtianity, with that, which is the life and ſoul 
of all others, I mean that love of God, which places 
God ſupreme i in the heart. A jealous God will accept 
of none of our homage, while we refufe him that of 
our chief love. All the ſacrifices, that we can offer 
him to purchaſe a right to retain a darling fin, are 
proofs of the empire, which that fin hath over us, and 
of our fixed reſolution to free ourſelves from the law of 
him, who would be, as he ought to be, the ſupreme 
object of our love. Do not fancy, that what we have 
faid concerning involuntary paſſions is applicable to 


darling fin, and exculpates a larourite paſſion. One 
| man, 
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man, whoſe involuntary paſſions ſometimes hurry him 
| away, deteſts his own diſpoſition; the other cheriſhes 
| his. One makes many an arduous attempt to correct 

his error: the other engages to do ſo, but he makes 
W promiſes paſs for performances, and means toget rid 
of the laſt by profeſſing the firſt. One conſiders the 
grace, that tears the deplorable paſſion from his heart, 
as a moſt deſirable benefit, and, even while he falls 
W into his ſin, he conſiders it as thegreateſt misfortune 
of his life: the other regards him as a mortal enemy, 
BW who endeavours to prevail with him to renounce a 
paſſion, in the gratification of which all his happi- 
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neſs depends. = 
Let us lay downthe love of God as a foundation of 
all virtue. Let us love him chiefly, who is ſupremely 
lovely. Let our hearts adopt the language of the 
= pſalmiſt, Acce/s io God is my ſupreme good. Whom have 
= 7 in heaven but thee, and there is none upon the earth that 
Taefire beſides thee, Pſal. Ixxiti. 28,25. Let us conſider 
and avoid as acts of idolatry, all immoderately lively 
and affectionate emotions of love to creatures. Let 
us entertain only a ſmall degree of attachment to ob- 
jects, which at moſt can procure us only a momentary 
felicity. A favourite paſſion is a ſecond diſpoſition of 
mind, that renders us guilty of a violation of the whole 
law, even while we ſeem to violate it only in an in- 
_ conſiderable part. | | | | 
3. Finally, Intrackable minds are condemned in our 
text. Docility is a touchſtone, by which a doubtful 
piety may be known to be real, or apparent. The 
royal prophet deſcribes in the fiftieth pſalm ſuch a 
rigid obſerver of the exterior of religion, as we ſpeak 
of; a man, who has the name of God always in his 
mouth, and is ever talking of the holineſs of his laws; 
| a man, always ready to offer whole hecatombs in ſa. 
erifice: but who has not patience to hear a repreſen- 
tation of his duty, and an exhortation to perform it, 
The pſalmiſt declares, all this appearance of — 
"7% | i 
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if unaccompanied with docility, is uſeleſs, yea more 
likely to arouſe the anger of God than to obtain his 


favour. Thou wicked wretch ! ſays he, in the name of 
God, to this phantom of piety, who impoſes.on the 
church by his outward appearance, and who perhaps 
impoſeth on himſelf, Thou wicked man; what haſt thou 
to do to declare my ſtatutes, or that thou ſhouldeſt take my 
covenant in thy mouth, ſeeing thou hateſt inſtrufion? ver.16, 
He authoriſeth us to uſe theſame language to ſome of 
you. Why this aſſiduity at church, why this zeal on 
ſolemn feſtivals, why this fervour at the Lord's table, 
ſeeing you are unteachable; ſeeing you love none but 
vague maxims of virtue and holineſs ; ſeeing you will 
not allow your caſuiſt to enter into ſome details ; 
ſeeing every man loſes your favour if he hints your 
foibles : ſeeing your tendereſt, and moſt faithful friend 
would become ſuſpected directly, yea would feem an 
impertinent cenſor, the moment he ſhould diſcover 
your faults, and endeavour to make you acknowledge 
and reform them ? | 

My brethren ! if we love, virtue, we love all the 
means, that lead to it, and with peculiar pleaſure be- 


hold them, who recommend it. Nothing is more op- 


poſite to that general devotedneſs to the laws of God, 
which my text preſcribes, than a ſpirit inimical againſt 
them, who have the courage to control the paſſions. 
He, that turneth away his ear from hearing the law,even 
bis prayer ſball be abomination, Prov. xxviii. g. Wheſo 
loveth inſtruction loveth knowledge,chap. xii. 1. The law 
of the wiſe is a fountain of life, lo depart from the ſnares 
of death, chap. Xill. 14. Let the righteous ſmite me it 


hall be akinanejs; and let him reprove me, it ſtall be an 


excellent oil, which ſhall not break my head, Pal. cxli. 5. 


May God always continue a ſucceſſion of ſuch righte- 


ous men, and may he incline our hearts to profit by 
their inſtructions! To him be honour and glory for 
Ever, Amen, wo 


SERMON 


SERMON . 
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MATTHEW xxiii. 23. 


Wo undo you, Scribes and Phariſees, hypocrites ; for ye 
pay tithe of mint, and aniſe, and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 

. mercy, and faith: theſe ought ye to have done, an 
to leave the other undone, 5 8 


WE frequently meet witha ſort of people in the 


world, who ſome of them neglect the chief vir- 
rues of religion, and ſupply the want of them by per- 
forming the leaſt articles of it; and others, who per- 


form the chief duties, and neglect the leaſt, Obſerve 


one man, who cheriſhes a ſpirit of bitterneſs, and is 
all ſwelled with pride, envy and revenge; by what 


art hath he acquired a reputation of eminent piety 2. 


By grave looks, by an affected ſimplicity of dreſs, by 
an aſſiduity in the exerciſes of public worſhip. See 
another, who is all immerſed in worldly affairs, whoſe 
life is all conſumed in pleaſure, who neglects, and who 


_ affects to neglect both public worſhip, and private 
devotion. Aſk him how he expects to eſcape in a 
well- regulated ſociety that juſt cenſure which irregular 


4 actions, 
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actions, and a way of living inconſiſtent with chriſ.. 
tianity, deſerve, He will tell you, I am a man of 
honour, I pay my debts, I am faithful to my engage- 
ments, I never break my word. | 
We are going to-day, my brethren, to attack both 
claſſes of this inconſiſtent ſort of people, and to prove, 
that the practice of ſmall virtues cannot ſupply the 
want of the chief, and that the performance of the 
chief virtues cannot make up for the omiſſion of the 
| leaſt. Theſe points are determined by Jeſus Chriſt in 
the text, On the one hand, he denounces a wo againſt 
the Scribes and Phariſees, who ſcrupulouſly extended 
their obedience to the Moſaical law of tithes to the 
utmoſt limits, while they violated the more indiſpen- 
ſable precepts of morality. On the other hand, he 
does not intend to divert the attention of his diſciples 
from the leaſt duties by enforcing the greateſt. The/e 
. ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 
As if he had faid, Your principal attention, indeed, 
ſhould be directed to equity of judgment, to charita- 
ble diſtribution of property, and to ſincerity of con- 
verſation : but beſide an attention to theſe, you ſhould 
diligently diſcharge the leſs conſiderable duty of ti- 
thing, and other ſuch obligations. Theſe are two 
propoſitions, which I will endeavour to explain and 
eſtabliſh, They will afford matter for two diſcourſes, 
the firſt on the chief virtues, and the laſt on the leaſt, 
or, more ſtrictly ſpeaking the leſs cone 
Some preliminary remarks, however, are b 
neceſſary for our underſtanding the text. 
I. The word, that ſhould determine the ſenſe, i 
equivocal in the original, and ſignifies ſometimes 1 
exa# tithes, and at other times to pay them. It is uſed 
in the firſt ſenſe in Hebrews, tbe ſous of Levi have a 
. Commandment to take tiihes of the people, and a little after, 
he, whoſe deſcent is not counted From them, received tithes 
„ Abraham, chap. vii. 5, 6. But in the goſpel of St. 
Luke, the word, which we have elſewhere rendered to 
5 receive 
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1 judgment, mercy, and faith. As if he had ſaid, 


2 
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] receive tithes, ſignifies to pay them, 7 grve litbes, ſaith 


The ambiguity of this term hath produced various 


W opinions concerning the meaning of our text. The 


moſt laborious, and the moſt learned of the ancient ex- 


poſitors, I mean St. Jerom, is ſaid to have taken the 


term in the firſt ſenſe. According to this hypotheſis, 
Jeſus Chriſt paints the Phariſees here in colours, which 


have almoſt always too well ſuited the perſons, to whom 


governments have entruſted the buſineſs of tax-ga- 


WT thering. Inhumanity has almoſt always been their 


character, Ze tithe mint, aniſe, and cummin, and ye omit 


tithe inconſiderable herbs, and you do not reflect, 
that it is incompatible with principles both of equity 


and mercy to tithe inconſiderable articles, from which 


the proprietors derive little or no advantage. It is 


not right, that theſe things ſhould be ſubject to ſuch 


impoſts as governments charge on articles of great 
conſequence. 3 

- We embrace the ſenſe of our tranſlators, and take 
the word to ſignify here pay tithes. This ſenſe beſt 


agrees with the whole text. Ze pay tithes of mint, aniſe, 


and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters of the 
law. Theſe ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. It agrees better alſo with the following words, 
ye flrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a camel. This is a pro- 
verbial way of ſpeaking, deſcriptive of that diſpoſition 
of mind, which inclines men to perform inconſiderable 


duties wibh a moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, and to violate 


without any ſcruple the moſt eſſential articles of reli- 


gion. The hypocriſy of the Phariſees would have 
been leſs remarkable in an inhuman exaction of tithes, 


than in a parade of paying them with a rigid nicety. 
Accordingly, it is a Phariſee, who ſpeaks the words juſt 
now cited from St. Luke, and who reckons ſcrupu- 
loſity among his virtues. God, I thank thee, that I am 
not as other men are. 1 AA. twice in the week, Igivè tithes 


of all that I poſſe/s, that is to ſay, I pay tithes of thoſe 


things, 
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things, which ſeem to be too inconſiderable to 0 
tithed. 

2. Our ſecond de regards the law of tithes, 
Tithes were dues payable to God, and they conſiſted of 


the tenth of the produce of whatever was titheable, ö 5 in 


The Jews pretended, that the example of Abraham, 
who paid to God, in the perſon of Melchiſedeck his 
miniſter, a tenth of the ſpoils, which he took from the 
confederate kings of the plain, ought to have the force 
of a law with all his deſcendants. To this myſterious 
circumſtance they refer the origin of tithes. Natural 
religion ſeems to have inculcated among the pagans iſ 
the neceſſity of paying this kind of homage to God. 


We meet with examples among the heathens for time 7 | 


immemorial. With them tithes were conſidered as a 
ſacred tax. Hence Piſiſtratus, a tyrant of Athens, ſaid | 
to the Athenians, in order to obtain their conſent to 
ſubmit to his authority, Inquire whether I appropriate 
' tithes to myſelf, and do not religiouſly carry them to 
the temples.of the gods. We will not multiply quo- 
tations. It ſhall ſuffice to ſay, God declared to the 
Iſraelites, that the land of Canaan was his, as well as | 
the reſt of the world, that they ſhould enjoy the pro- 
duce of the land; but ſhould be as ſtrangers and pil- 
grims, and have noabſolute diſpoſal of the lands them- 
ſelves. In the quality of ſole proprietor he obliged 
them to pay him homage, and this 1s the true origin 
of tithes. All the tithe of the land, whether of the ſeed of 
the land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lord's, Lev, 
xxvii. 30. that is, tithe belongs to God of right, and 
cannot be withheld without ſacrilege. | 
There were three ſorts of tithes. The firſt kind 
was appointed-for the ſupport of the Levites, and was 
wholly devoted to that purpoſe, except a fifth, which 
was taken out for the prieſts. This was called by the 
Jews the firſt tithe, the proviſion for God, becauſe it 
was dedicated to the maintenance of the miniſters of 
the temple. Bring ye all the tithes into the flore=bouſe, 
that there may be meat in mine houſe, Mal. iii. 10. Hence 
RT the 
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ne Jews thought themſelves free from this kind of 
Wrichc, when they bad no temple. 


thes, There was a ſecond ſort of tithe. Every head of a 
ed of BWfamily was obliged to carry it himſelf to the temple at 
able. eruſalem, and to cat it there. If he were prevented 
lam, | by diſtance of habitation, he was allowed to redeem this 


| 1 tax, that is to ſay, he was allowed to pay an equivalent. 


A law to this purpoſe is in Deuteronomy. Thou"fbalt 


, fire /be Lord thy God, in the place where be ſhall 


chooſe to place his name there, the tithe of thy corn, of thy 


einc, and of thine oil, and the firſtlings of thy herds, and 
= / by focks, hat thou mayeſt learn to fear the Lord thy 
SS God always. Aud if the way be loo long for thee, that is 

to ſay, if the tithe would take damage in carrying, then 
WT ſhalt bs trrs it into money, and ſhalt carry it unto the place 


which the Lord thy God ſhall chooſe, chap. xiv. 23, 25. 
The third ſort of tithes were called the tithes for the 
poor. Theſe, it was ſuppoſed, were paid to God, be- 
cauſe his benevolence had, if I may ſpeak agreeably to 
an expreſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, incorporated them with 
himſelf. Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one of the leaſt 
of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unto me, Matt. xxv. 
40. This tithe was paid every three years. At the. 
end of three years thou ſhalt bring forth all the tithe of 


bins increaſe the ſame year, and ſhall lay it up within 


thy gates. And the Levite, becauſe be hath no part nor 
inheritance with thee, and the ſtranger, and the father= 
leſs, and the widow, which are within thy gates, Mall 


come, and ſhall eat, and be ſatisfied ; that the Lord thy 
| God may bleſs thee in all the work of thine hand, which 
| thou doeſt, Deut. xiv. 28, 29. : 


But what principally regards the ſenſe of our text 
is, that the law had not preciſely determined what 
things were titheable. It had only expreſſed the mat- 
ter in general terms. This had given occaſion to two 
opinions among the Jews, that of the ſcrupulous, and 
that of the remiſs. The remiſs affirmed, that only 


things of value were titheable. The ſcrupulous, among 
whom the Phariſees held the firſt place, extended the 
_ = law 
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law to articles of the leaſt importance. Their rituals 


ordained, that all eatables were titheable, and in this 


claſs they put the inconſiderable herbs mentioned in 
the text. They are all ſpecified in the Talmud. Je- 
ſus Chriſt declares himſelf here for the opinion of the 
Phariſees : but what he blamed, and what he deteſted, 
was, that they diſpenſed with the great duties of reli- 
gion; under pretence of performing theſe, the leaſt : 
and this 1s the ſubject we are going to examine. 


I. We will define the great duties of religion. 

II. We will unmaſk thoſe hypocrites, who by ob- 
ſerving the ſmall duties of religion, pretend to pur- 
chaſe a right of violating the chief articles of it. We 
will endeavour to develop this kind of devotion, and 
to ſhew you the inutility and extravagance of it. 


I. What are the chief duties of religion? or, to re- 
tain the language of my text, what are the weightier 
matters of the law, 

In ſome reſpects all virtues are equal, becauſe the 
foundation of our obedience is the ſame, that is, the 
majeſty of the Supreme Legiſlator, who preſcribed all, 

A man, who ſhould coolly and obſtinately violate 
the leaſt important duties of religion, would be no 
Jeſs guilty than he, who ſhould violate the moſt eſſen- 
tial articles of it. His violation of the leaſt ought 
to be accounted a violation of the greateſt, becauſe by 
{inning in the manner juſt now mentioned, he would 
ſubvert, as far as he could, the ground of all virtues 
great and ſmall. St. James faith, whoſoever fall keep the 
hole law, and yet offend in one point, be is guilly of all, ch. 

ji. 10. and the reaſon he aſſigns is, the ſame God hath 
preſcribed all, For be that ſaid, Do not commit adultery, 


aid alſo, Do not kill, Now, adds the apoſtle, if thou 


commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a tranſ= 
greſſor of the law, ver. 1. that is to ſay, thou ſubverteſt 


the foundation of the law, that forbids adultery, which 
thou 
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thou doſt not commit, as well as that, which forbids 
murder which thou doſt commit. In this reſpect, 
then, all virtues and all vices are equal. In this view, 
there is no room for diſtinction between the more 
and the leſs important duties of religion. 

But this, which is inconteſtible in one point of 
view, is not defenſible in another. 
things in the law more important than others; be- 
cauſe, though they all proceed from the ſame tribu- 
nal, yet the majefty of God the lawgiver was diſ- 
played in a more expreſs and ſolemn manner in or- 
daining ſome than others, fo that he, who violates 
the firſt kind of virtues, attacks this majeſty in a more 
direct manner than he, whois guilty f violating only 
the laſt. | Fore 1: 
= The difficulty lies in exactly determining therules, 
by which theſe two claſſes of virtues are to be diſtin- 
W guiſhed. The time allotted for a ſermon renders ſuch 
W a diſcuſſion impracticable. It is, if I may ſo ſpeak, 

eſſential to all ſermons preached in this pulpit, that 
they be diſcuſſed ſuperficially. We muſt accommo- 
date ourſelves to cuſtom, and briefly ſketch out the 
| preſent ſubject. 5 ps ane 
| In order to aſcertain what virtues ought to be ar- 
W ranged among the moſt important, and what among 
the leaſt, five things muſt be diſtinguiſhed. 1. The 
origin of a virtue. 2. The duration of it. 3. Its 
object. 4. Its influence. 5. Its deſtination. From 
theſe diſtinctions ariſe five rules. 
The firſt rule regards the origin of a virtue. A 
virtue ariſing immediately from primitive law, is 
more important than others, an obligation to which 
ariſes from ſome particular circumſtances; and thoſe 
which are immediate conſequences of this law, are 
more important than others, which are remotely 
conſequential. | | 1 8 Fare 
The ſecond regards the duration of a virtue. A 


virtue, that runs on ta eternity, is more important 
: , | than 
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than another, mers belongs only to the ee 


of time. 


The third rule regards the objed7 of a virtue. A 
virtue, that hath a great object, is more important 


than another, which hath an inconſiderable object. 


The fourth rule is taken from the influence of a 


virtue. A virtue connected with other virtues, and 
moving along with "itſelf a great many others, Is 8 


more 1mportant than another virtue, which operates 9 
independently and alone. Mp 

The fifth rule regards the end of a virtue. A vir- 
tue, that conſtitutes the end to which all religion 


conducts us, is more important than other virtues, 


which at moſt only promote the means, that lead to 


the end. We ſhall briefly explain theſe five rules, 
and ſhall leave them to your mature deliberation. 


1. The firſt rule is taken from the origin of a vir- 
tue. One virtue originating immediately in primitive 


law is more important than another, an obligation to 


perform which is founded only on ſome particular 


circumſtances: and ſuch virtues as are immediate 


conſequences of this law, are more important than 
others, that are only remotely conſequential. 
Primitive law is that claſs of maxims, which derive 
their authority, not from revealed law only, but from 
the eternal truths, on which they are founded, and 
from the nature of the intelligent beings, to whom 


they are preſcribed. Such are theſe. A created in- 


telligence has no right to aſſume a freedom from the | 
laws of his Creator. The being, who poſſeſſeth ſu- 


Preme perfection, is alone worthy of ſupreme adora- 


tion. Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to you, 
do ye even fo 10 them, Matt. vii. 12. Talents, with 


which J am entruſted by another, ought | not to be 


employed to gratify my particular caprice: but they 
ought to be ſo uſed as to enable me to give a good ac- 
count of them to him, who entruſted me with them, 


ang directed the uſe of them. Multiply and enlarge 


theſe 


Great Duties of Religion, BY 
Wrheſe maxims, brethren; I only give you a clue. Vir- 
tues of this kind are far more important than others, 
n obligation to which is founded only on particular 

Wcircumſtances. Virtues of this laſt kind oblige only 
Ws conſequences of the primitive law, of which I juſt 
now ſpoke; and they oblige more or leſs, as the con- 


omy 


115 
rtant 
ect. 
of a 


and ¶ ſequences are more or leſs remote. To addreſs conſo- 
s, is latory converſation to a ſufferer obliges only as a con- 
rates ſequence of this primitive virtue, Whatſoever ye would 


Vat men ſbould do to you, do ye even ſo tothem, To com- 


vir- fort an afflicted man by converting with him, is a 
gion WE conſequence more remote from this primitive virtue 
tues, than to remove his affliction by ſupplying his wants. 
id to MW Accordingly, the virtues of this confequential kind 


ules, ¶ ceaſe to oblige, when the circumſtances, that found 
n. the obligation, ceaſe. Hence, it ſometimes happens, 
'vir- ME theſe duties annihilate one another. We muſt often 


itive : omit ſome to diſcharge others. We muſt defer, or 
n to wholly omit conſolatory converſation, in order to 


-ular WW procure and adminiſter real ſupplies. We muſt omit 
diate AW relieving a ſtranger, in order to fly to relieve a fellow- 


than citizen. We muſt ceaſe to reheve one to whom we 

are related only as a fellow-citizen, in order to attend 
rive to the relief of another, who is a member with us of 
from be houſbold of faith, Gal. vi. 10. and ſo on. 
and 2. Virtues anterior to particular circumſtances 
hom fubſiſt after thoſe circumſtances; and my fecond 


maxim 1s only the firſt in a different point of view. 
A virtue perpetuated to 2/er#/ty is more important 
than another, which is confined within the limits of 
W time. Now, the virtues that go on to eternity, are 
the ſame, which oblige prior to all the particular cir- 
cumſtances of time. The two rules therefore unite; 


in- 
the 
ſu- 
Ora- 
you, 
with 
> be 


it is one propoſed in divers views. . _ 
they Hear how St. Paul reaſons to prove that charity is 
| ac- more excellent than all the miraculous gifts, which 
em, ¶ God beſtowed on the primitive chriſtians. He enu- 
arge merates theſe gifts. God hath ſet in the church, firſt 


heſe 2 | apoſtles, 
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it Hall vaniſb away, 1 Cor. xiii. 8. Moreover, he 


apoſtles; ſecondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, diver- 
fities of tongues, 1 Cor. xii. 28. But, adds he, covet 
earneſtly the beſt gifts: and yet I ſhew uno you a more ex- 
cellent way, ver. 31. Then follows his encomium 
upon Charity. Charity, or love, never faileth : but 
whether there be prophecies, they ſhall fail ; whether there 
be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe ; whether there be knowledge, 


places charity not only above all miraculous gifts: 
but he ſets it above all other virtues. And now abid- 
eth faith, hope, charity, theſe three: but the greateſt of | 
theſe is charity, ver. 13. 
My brethren, what St. Paul ſaid of miraculous 
gifts, and of ſome virtues, that hey fail in compari- 
ſon with charity, an obligation to which continues for 
ever, we ſay of a thouſand particular practices, to 
which, indeed, you are obliged : but which are not to 
be compared with other great virtues, of the excel- 
lence of which we have been ſpeaking, and which are 
 weightier matters of the law. All theſe particular cir- 
cumſtances will ceaſe in another life: but theſe great 
virtues, to which we would perſuade you to give the 
preference, will never ceaſe. In heaven we can erect 
no hoſpitals, viſit no ſick people, wipe off no ſlander: 
but we ſhall be happily united by ties the moſt agree- 
able, the moſt cloſe, and the moſt indiſſoluble. In 
heaven we ſhall love one another with ſentiments the 
moſt ſincere, the moſt lively, the moſt tender; becauſe 
we ſhall participate the ſame God, propoſe to our- 
ſelves the ſame end, and be for ever in the higheſt 
bliſs. In heaven we ſhall have no temple: we ſhall 
_ eternally enjoy the preſence of God. In heaven we 
ſhall not ate hold of each others ſkirts, Zech. viii. 23. ac- 
cording to the expreſſion of a prophet, ſaying, Come, 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, Iſa. il. 3. 
but we ſhall inceflantly animate one another to cele- 
brate the praiſes of the author of our exiſtence and 
| happineſs, 
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that happineſs. In heaven we ſhall not approach a table 
ver- to commemorate, by receiving a little bread and wine, 
covet our divine Redeemer, and to hold communion with 
2 ex. God; but we ſhall be as cloſely united to God as crea- 
ium MW tures can be to the Creator. Thole virtues, which 
but N approach neareſt to them, that are anterior to time, 
bert and to them, that continue to eternity, are more im- 
-dge, YE portant than others, to which circumſtances of time 
, he oblige us. „ 110 . 2 
ifts: 3. Our third rule regards objecls of virtue. A vir- 


tue, that hath a great object, is more important than 
= thoſe, which have ſmall objects. The anſwer of Jefus 

W Chriſt to a famous queſtion in his time is well known. 
lt was then warmly diſputed, }bich is the greateſt com- 
nandment? Some Rabbies ſaid, it was that which ap- 
pointed - phy/aderies ; others affirmed, it was the law _ 


for 
, to of circumciſion: others again contended for that, which 
t to ¶ appointed /acrifices. No, ſaid Jeſus Chriſt, none of 
cel- theſe commandments merits the higheſt place, the 


great commandment is, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 


are 

cir- RY 727th all thy beart, with all thy foul, and with all thy 
reat Vrengtb. This law admits of no diſpenſation, go li- 
the mitation, no concurrence. A N 
rect This law, I ſay, is indiſpen/ible ; it binds alike angels 
er: and men, and they are only devils, who, having pre- 


cipitated themſelves by the greateſt of all crimes into 


-ce- 
In the greateſt of all miſeries, are reduced to the dread- 
the ful neceſſity of hating a God, whoſe perfections in- 
uſe cline him to render them miſerable. . 


This law is unlimited. Others are confined to a 
certain ſphere, they ceaſe to be virtues when they are 
carried to exceſs, and whatever carries us too far in 
performing one obligation retrenches another obliga- 
tion. Exceſſive juſtice runs into barbarity, and leaves 
no room for the exerciſe of humanity. Exceſſive 
W penitence. ceaſes to be repentance, degenerates into 
deſpair, and leaves no room for faith in the promiſes 
of mercy made to us in the goſpel. Exceſſive faith 


e "200 _ ceaſes > 
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ceaſes to be faith, degenerates into ſuperſtition and 


* 


puerile credulity, and leaves no room for the exerciſe 
of reaſon. But who can love God in an extreme? 
A paſſion ſo noble can never be too vehement, nor 
can its flames ever burn with too much ardour. _ » 

This law is without concurrence. The great object 
of our love admits of no rival in our heart. In many 
caſes we ought to ſacrifice one duty, which has God for 
its object, to another, that has a neighbour for its ob- 
ject. It would be better to abſent one's ſelf from the 


external duties of religion than to neglect a dying pa- 


rent. Love to God in this caſe is not in oppoſition 
to love for a fellow creature. God himſelf requires 
us in ſuch a caſe to ſuſpend a performance of ritual 
ſervice, and to bend all our attention to relieve a dy- 
ing parent. The love then ſhewn to a dying parent 
is a neceſſary conſequence of loving God, of that pri- 


mitive love from which all other loves proceed. When- 


ever the love of God and the love of our neighbour 
are in oppoſition, ſo that we cannot perform the laſt 
without neglecting the firſt, we need not heſitate, love 
to God muſt be preferred before love to creatures. The 
moſt lawful attachments become criminal, when they 
diminiſh, yea when they divide the regard, that we 
ought to have for God. No man can ſerve two maſters. 


le, that loveth father or mother, or fon or daughter more 


than me, is not worthy of me. Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy beart, and with all thy foul, and 
with all thy mind. This ts the firſt and great command- 
ment, Matt. vi. 24. x. 17. and xxii. 36, 37. 

The objects of ſome virtues, which regard our 
neighbour, are greater than others of the ſame claſs. 
Charity, which reſpects the life of a neighbour, is 
greater than that, which regards his fortune. Cha- 
rity, that regards his ſalvation, is greater than that 
which regards his life; the objects are greater. 


\ * 


The ſame may be faid of virtues, which regard 
_ ourſelves. The rule is certain. A virtue, which hath a 
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great object, is more important than another,, which 


| Þath a ſmall object. 


4. Our fourth rule regards the influence of virtues. 
Every virtue connected with other virtues, and draw 


ing after it many more, is greater than any fingle and 


detached virtue. The influence of virtues proceeds 
in ſome caſes from the relations of him who performs | 


them, and in other caſes from the wan of the vir- 


tues themſelves. 
The virtues of a miniſter of ſtate, 1 thoſe of A 


miniſter of Chriſt, are of far greater importance in 
the execution of their offices than the other virtues of 


the ſame men, which they practiſe as private perſons 


in the comparative obſcurity of their families. It is 
a very virtuous action ina ſtateſman to provide good 
tutors for his children : but it is a far more virtuous 
action in him to prefer able profeſſors in an univerſity. 
The firſt influence only his family, the laſt the whole 
ſtate. The ſame reaſoning holds in the caſe of A mi- 
niſter of Chriſt, and of every other perſon, always 
proportioning, however, the duty to che relation, that 
each bears in the world. 

Sometimes the influence of a virtue is eſſential to 


the nature of the virtue itſelf. It is a virtue to beſtow 


on a beggar a ſum ſufficient to free him from the ne- 
ceſſity of begging: but it is a far more virtuous action 


to put him in a capacity of ſupporting himſelf; for 


by this mean he is not only freed from the tempta- 
tions of poverty, but from thoſe of idleneſs, theparent 
of all vice and miſery. By this mean, you make a 


good member of ſociety, a good father of a family, a 


good chriſtian in the church, and ſo on. 

What has been ſaid on the difference of virtues, 
both in this and in the former rules, may beapplied to 
the difference of vices... Vicious actions of extenfive 
influence ought to be confidered as more odious than 
others of confined effects. It is certainly a deteſtable 


2 utter, in exceſſes of debauchery, any maxim | 
Da - in urious 


/ 
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| injurious to religion and good manners: but it is in- 


comparably more deteſtable, coolly and deliberately - 


to pen, print, publiſh, extend and perpetuate theſe 


maxims. There is no pretext ſpecious enough to 


palliate the permiſſion of ſuch publications, as there 
are no colours black enough to deſcribe the audacious 
authors of ſuch books. 


No, neither that ſpiritof toleration, which produces 


ſuch innumerable bleſſings where it reigns, nor that 
freedom of. commerce, which, where it is allowed, en- 
riches nations, and renders them ſo flouriſning and for- 
midable; no, no pretext can palliate the liberty, orrather 
the licentiouſneſs, that we deplore. Thelaw of God 
ordained, that a blaſphemer ſhould be ſtoned, and this 
law was executed in all its rigour by the Jewiſh legi- 

ſlature. Have chriſtians more right to blaſpheme 
God than Jews had? Has the chriſtian magiſtrate a 


greater right to exerciſe indulgence towards * : 


mers than Jewiſh magiſtrates had ? 

But if no pretext can be invented to palliatea permiſ- 
ſion of fuch publications, who can furniſh coloursblack 
enough to deſcribe the publiſhers of them ? Thou 
Miſerable wretch, who, in order to obtain the empty 


reputation of an author, and to acquire the falſe glory 


of writing with vivacity and beauty, covereſt thyſelf 
withreal infamy, what madneſs animates thee! Wretch! 
who ſpreadeſt the poiſon of thy corruption, not only 
through thine own circle, but throughall the countries 
where thine infamous productions go; infecting not 


only thy contemporaries, but all others who ſucceed 


thee; what puniſhment proportioned to thy malice 
can be inflicted on thee! Miſerable v retch !methinks1 
diſtinguith thee hereafter in the croud of victims, which 
the vengeance of God ſacrificeth in hell. 'Methinks 
J ſee thee amidſt the unworthy captives, whom thy 
uxitings ſubdued to Satan, and I hear them addreſs 
this frightful language to thee : Thou barbarian! 
Was it not enough for thee” to delight thyſelfywith 


errour 
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errour and vice, didſt thou aſpire at the glory of 
giving us a reliſh for it! Was it not enough to ex- 
dclude thyſelf from eternal happineſs, muſt heaven alſo 


be ſhut againſt us, by thine abominable maxims as 
well as thy pernicious example! Was it not enough to 
precipitate thyſelf into theſe flames, muſt we be drawn 
after thee! Thou waſt our betrayer in time, and we 


will be thy tormentors through all eternity. ; 

Finally, the laſt rule to diſtinguiſh virtues the 
moſt important from others of interior importance, 
is taken from the end of each. A virtue, that conſti- 
tutes the end, to which all religion conducts us, is 


more important than other virtues, which at moſt 


are only means to lead to the end. What is the end 
and deſign of all religion? Can there be one among 


us ſo great a novice in the ſchool of Jeſus Chriſt as to 
want an anſwer to this queſtion? Let ut hear St. 
Paul. Chrift loved the church, and gave himſelf for is, 


that he might ſan#tify it, and that he might preſent it io 


himſelf a glorious church, not having ſpot or torinkle, or 


any ſuchthing, but that it ſhould be holy and without blemiſb, 


Eph. v. 25, 26, 27. This is the end of religion. In 


order to obtain this end, we are dedicated to God in 
baptiſm as ſoon as we are born. In our infancy we 


are inſpired with a piety of prejudice in hope that in 
time we may imbibe a rational piety. - As ſoon as our 
minds unfold their powers, we are taught to know 


our Creator. As we ripen in years and knowledge, 


tutors are provided for us, and we are conducted 


to places of publick worſhip erected to the glory of 


our Creator, there being aſſembled we are invited to 
celebrate ſolemn feſtivals, there we are taught whence 


we came and whither we go, what we are and what 


we ought to be, what we ſhould believe and what 


ue ought to practiſe; we are led by the exerciſe of 
prayer to the ſource of all that aſſiſtance, which is 


neceſſary to enable us to ſurmount the obſtacles, 
which nature, example and habit, in ſpite of an edu- 
Tags "5 8 cation 
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cation the moſt rigid and holy, oppoſe to our ſancti- 


fication; there we are made to ratify, by engagements 
the moſt ſolemn and binding, at the table of the 


Lord, all that had been promiſed for us at our bap- 


tiſm. Now what are all theſe practices? Are they 
not means to conduct us to the end of religion? Let 
us then put every thing in its proper place; let us 
value the means only as they lead to the end ; and let 
us not imagine, when we have loſt ſight of the end, 
that we do any thing to purpoſe by continuing to 
make uſe of the means. | 
Here, my brethren, I finiſh my eſſay; for the rules 
laid down are ſufficient to enable us to perceive the 
reaſons, which induced Jeſus Chriſt to rank the.vir- 
tues enumerated, judement, faith and mercy, among the 
weightier matters of the law. Can we refuſe this rank 


to what Jeſus Chriſt calls judgment, that is, attentive, 
impartial, incorruptible juſtice, ſuch equity as that, 


which engageth a judge to go through the fatigue of a 
long and painful diſcuſſion of an intricate ſubject, to 
diſregard the appearances of perſons, never to ſuffer 


himſelf to be blinded by gifts, to determine a point and 
decide a cauſe only by the juſtice or injuſtice of it? 


Can we refuſe this rank to mercy, that is, to that be- 
nevolence, which inclines us always to tolerate the 
tolerable infirmities of our neighbours, to excuſe them 
when any excuſe can be made for them, to conceal 
and correct them rather than to envenom and publiſh 
them; or, to uſe the language of St. Paul, can we re- 
fuſe to place in the higheſt order of virtues that cha- 
rity, which /uffereth long and is kind, which vaunteth not 
ztfelf, which is not puffed. up, doth not behave itſelf un- 
fecmly, fſeeketh not its ozwn, is not eaſily provoked, think- 
eth no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, beareth, believetb, 
hopeth, endureth all things, 1 Cor. xiii. 4, &c. My God, 
Vat a deſcription! My God, how ſeldom is this vir- 
tue practiſed, how little is it underſtood, even among 


chriſtians! Finally, Can we refuſe to place among 


* 
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the werebtier matters 'of the latmo, what Jeſus Chriſt | 
calls faith, that is, ſuch a rectitude and candour as all a 
the world praiſe though few practiſe, the virtue that 

makes a man fincere in his profeſſions, ſteady in his 
friendſhips, punctual in his contracts, faithful inall his 
engagements ? Our attempt, our rules may ſerve to 
convince you, that theſe virtues ought to be placed in 

the higheſt rank, and that their place cannot be ſup- 

plied by a punctual payment of tithes, or by any other 

duties of the ſame claſs. This is ſo clear, that it is 
needleſs to add any thing more on this article. 


A 


II. What we propoſed to treat of in the ſecond place 
demands a greater attention. We engaged to unmaſk 
ſuch of our hearers as endeavour to acquire, by the 
performance of leſs important duties, a right to 
neglect other duties of the higheſt claſs, and of the - 
utmoſt importance. And yet, I have neither time nor 
courage to fulfil this engagement. All that the few 
remaining moments, all that the delicacy, or, if I may 
venture to uſe the words of an apoſtle, all that the z7ch= 

ing ears of our times will allow me to do, is to ſet you = 
a taſk. This is it. Recollect our rules, avail your- 0 Y 
ſelves of them to enable you to form a juſt notion of 
your ſtate; and to exemplify in a few articles what 
we cannot fully inveſtigate, let one avail himſelf of our 
rules to enable him to make a juſt eſtimate of the de- 
cency of his out ward deportment ; let another judge by 
theſe of the value of thoſe ſacrifices, which he has made -— 
for religion; another of his aſſiduity in attending pub- : 1 
lick worſhip; and another of the encomiums, which < ö 
he makes on the dead, and which, he hopes, his ſur- 
vivors will after his deceaſe make on him. 
You area man of a grave deportment. All the vir- 
tues ſeem painted in your countenance, your eyes habi- 
tually roll towards heaven, the ſmalleſt inadvertence 
offends and provokes you, your mouth never opens 
but to utter moral ſentences; and yet you are prone 


6. Great Duties of Religion. 
and affronted at a ſmile, a look, the leaſt indication of 
humanity. Every body knows you are always full of 
your own importance, your reputation, your rank, 
and, what is ſtill worſe, your virtue. It ſhould ſeem, 
you are afraid of defiling yourſelf by touching other 
men, and always exclaiming by your actions, if not 
in ſo many words, Stand by thyſelf, come not near me, 
for Jam bolier than thou, Iſa, "a 5. Hov little progreſs 
ſoeyer we have made in the knowledge of the human 
heart, and in the art of diſcerning the pretences, under 
which the moſt haughty ſouls conceal their pride, it 
is eaſy enough to ſee that what you eee above all 
other things is ſelf. Ah!]! Wo be lo you you pay tide 
F mint, aniſe, and cummin: but you omit the weightier 
' matters of the law. Dol impoſe on you? What place, 
then, does humility occupy in your ſyſtem of mora- 
lity ? ? What valuedo you ſet upon humility, that vir- 
tue, of which Jeſus Chriſt has given you ſo many ex- 
cellent deſcriptions, and ſo many amiable models? 
You have made great ſacrifices for religion. You 

have left your country and your fortune, your honour 
and your family, yea, your all to follow Jeſus Chriſt : 
yet, were we tojudge of your intention by your actions, 
we ſhould affirm, that you followed him only to have 
a fairer opportunity to inſult and betray him. It is 
notorious that you violate without remorſe the moſt 


eſſential laws of that religion, for the ſake of which 


you made ſuch noble ſacrifices. In this exile, to 


which you voluntarily condemned yourſelf. for the 


ſake of religion, we ſee you covetous, envious, re- 
vengeful, wearing, and glorying to wear, the livery 
of the world. Ah! Vo be to you] you pay 7ithe of mint; 
aniſe, and cummin: but omit the weightier matters of the 
law. I aſk again, Do I impoſe on you? What place, 
then, does the practical part of religion | accupy in 

your ſyſtem ? Is chriſtianity leſs propoſed to your 


heart than to your mind? Is the perſon from whom it 
3 leſs jealous of his * than of his doc- 
trines? 
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trines? Satisfied that his diſciples ſay, Lord, Lord, is 


he indifferent whether they perform or omit what he 


commands ? | 

You are aſſiduous in attending publick worſhip. 
You are ſcrupulouſly exact in the performance of every 
part. Our feſtivals are delicious days to you: but, 
alas! devotion ſours your temper, and you become 
inſufferable as you grow devout. You make your 
friends martyrs ; you treat your children like ſlaves, 
and your domeſticks like animals of a ſpecies different 
from your own, You are more like a fury than a 
man. Your houſe is a hell, and it ſeems as if you 
came into a Chriſtian church only to learn of the 
God, who is worſhipped there, the art of becoming 
a tormentor of mankind. Ah! We be to you! you 
pay tithe of mint, aniſe, and cummin : but you omit the 
weightier matters of the law. I aſk again, Do I impoſe 
on you? What rank, then, in your ſyſtem, does diſ- 
cretion occupy ? Whereis that ſpirit of prudence, pa- 
tience, gentleneſs and goodneſs, which the inſpired 


writers ſo often repeat, and ſo powerfully recommend 


in their writings ? | ; 
You celebrate the praiſes of yourdying friends, and 
inceſſantly exclaim, How comfortably be died ! If you do 


not go ſo far as to place your departed friends, who in 


your opinion died in ſuch a chriſtian manner, among 
the number of the gods, you do place them without 
ſcruple in the number of the ſaints. This ſort of en- 
comium is a model of that, at which you aſpire, hence 
you often exclaim, ſpeaking of your good departed 
friend, Let me die his death, and let my laſt end be like his! 
Numb. xxiii. 10. When you are ſeized with any ill 
neſs, that threatens your life, you put on all the ex- 
tefiqr of religion. I ſee one miniſter after another 
ſitting at your bedſide. I hear your conſtant ſobs and 
groans. Here is nothing but weeping and ſighing and 
holy ejaculations : but I ſtand liſtening to hear you 
utter one other word, that is, reſtitution, and that I 

never 


2 
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never hear. I never hear you ſay, as Zaccheus ſaid, 
7 F have taken any thing from any man by falſe accuſation, | 

4 reftore him four fold, þ we ey xix. 8. I never ſee your 
coffers diſgorge the riches you have obtained by ex- 
tortion; you never hear, or never feel the cries of the 
labourers, which have reaped down your fields, whoſe hire 
is of you kept back by fraud, the cries of whom are enter. 
ed into the ears of the Lordof Sabaoth, James v. 4. You 
chooſe rather to ſet at defiance all thoſe terrible judg- 
ments which God hath denounced againſt extortioners 
than to part from your idol, gain; you would rather 
tranſmit your fortune under a curſe to your poſterity 
than reſtore what you and your anceſtors have extorted, 
Ah! Wo be to you! you pay tithe of mint, aniſe, and cum- 
min: but you omit the weightier matters of the law, judge 
ment, faith and mercy ! 

My brethren, it is a deplorable thing, that, when 

we treat of ſuch an important ſubject as this, we are 
obliged to. pay more attention to the delicacy of our 
hearers than to the weight of the ſubject. But in the 
name of God, do you, yourſelves, finiſh the liſt of 
thoſe articles, which timidity, (or ſhall I ſay caution?) 
forbids me to extend. Go up to the origin of that diſ- 
_ Poſition, which I have been oppoſing. It muſt pro- 

ceed from one of three principles; it muſt come from 
either narrowneſs of mind, or hypocriſy, or a crimi- 
nal compoſition. 

Perhaps it may proceed from /ittleneſs of mind. We 
are enſlaved by external appearances. We determine 
ourſelves by ſemblances. In the world more reputa- 
tion is acquired by the ſhadow than by the ſubſtance 
of virtue. By habituating ourſelves to this Kind-of 
im „ we bring ourſelves to believe that God 

ill ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed on in the ſame. man- 
ner. Theſe things. baſi thou done, ſaith he by the 
mouth of a prophet, and tbou thougbteſt that I was alto- 
- getber ſuch a one as thyſelf, Pſal. l. 21. We inſenſibly 
| atk . that, ee we lift our eyes 


to. 


YA 
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to heaven, God will think our hearts are elevated thi- 
ther; provided we kneel before the throne of God, 


he will think our hearts bow with our bodies; pro- 


vided we mutter a few prayers, God will accept us 
as if we formed ideas, and performed acts of love. 
This is littleneſs, of mind. FOG 
Sometimes it proceeds frombypocri/y. Jeſus Chriſt . 
reproached the Phariſees with this. The Phariſees 
were attached to religion no further than as it acquired 
them reputation in the world. But I will not inſiſt 
on this article. I freely acknowledge, I had almoſt 
ſaid I lament, that hypocriſy is not the vice of our age. 
Piety is now ſo little reſpected, that we need not 
much ſuſpect people of aiming to acquire reputation 
by profeſſing it; yea, perhaps it may oftener happen, 
that they, who really have ſome degree of it, conceal 


it in order to eſcape contempt, than that others, who 


have none, affect to poſſeſs it in order to 
public eſteem. | R 

Sometimes, alſo, this diſpoſition of mind proceeds 
from a criminal compoſition. We have the face to 
compound with God. We are willing to perform 
the external part of religion, provided he will diſ- 
penſe with the internal part ; we are ready to offer 
ſacrifices, provided he will diſpenſe with obedzence 
we are willing to do what coſts our depravity nothing, 
or next to nothing, if he will diſpenſe with what 
would coſt it much. * 

Let us finiſh. One maxim, which I intreat you to 
retain in memory, is the eſſence of my ſubject, and 
the ſpring, that gives force to all the exhortations, 
which I have addreſſed to you in the latter periods of 
this diſcourſe. This maxim is, that a chriſtian is 
obliged by his heavenly calling not only to practiſe all 


acquire 


* 


virtues, but to place each in its proper rank: to give 
more application to ſuch as merit more application, 


and to give moſt of all to ſuch as require moſt of all. 
On this principle, what an 1dea ought we to _ | 
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of that mercy or benevolence, which my text places | 
among the weightier matters of the law? You have heard 
the value of this in the body of this diſcourſe. Such 
virtues as have God for their object are more impor- 
tant than others, which have our neighbour for their 
object. But God, in order to engage us to benevo- 
lence, hath taught us to conſider beneficence to our 
neighbours as one of the ſureſt evidences of our love 
to himfelf. He unites himſelf, with the poor; he 
clothes himſelf, as it were, with their miſeries; and 

he tells us, inaſmuch as ye do good unto one of the leaſt of þ 

theſe, ye 4 it unto me, Matt. xxv. 40. What a ſub- = 


lime idea! From what a fund of love does ſuch a be- 
nevolent declaration proceed! And, at the ſame time, bo 
what a motive to animate us to benevolence. chi 
This yirtue, to the practice of which we perpe- on 
tually exhort you, ought to be extraordinarily exerted, 1 
my dear brethren, now that God viſits us with a 1 
fort of judgment, I mean the exceſſive rigour of this del 
winter. It is not a judgment upon you, rich men, . 
God loads you with temporal bleſſings; but it falls Cl 
upon you, miſerable labourers, whoſe hands benumbed the 
with cold are rendered incapable of working, the on! ha 
way you have of procuring a morſel of bread for Luc 
yourſelves, and your families; upon you, poor old 70 
people, ſtruggling at the ſame time againſt the infir- oy 
mities of old age, and the rigours of the ſeaſon: upon hi 
you, innocent victims to hunger and cold, who have Y. 
no proviſion except cries and tears, and whom J ſec = 
more dead than alive around a fire, that emits leſs Cel 
heat than ſmoke : upon you, wretched fick people, 1 
lodged in a hovel open on all ſides to the weather, , - 
and deſtitute of both nouriſhment and clothing. Is : 
it wrong to call a cauſe, producing ſuch tragical ef- PL 
fects, a judgment ? Muſt I juſtify the term by rea- * 
ſons more convincing ? I am aſhamed to allege them. . 
Without pretending to anſwer ſor the fact, ir IS an 1 


* too mortifying for ſome of us to inveſtigate, 5 
we 
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ve are aſſured, that ſome have periſhed with cold. 1 


do not know who 1s in fault: but I recolle& the com- 


plaint which St. Paul addrefled to the Corinthians, | | 


when inceſt had been committed in their city. What! 
ſaid he, have ye heard of this deed, and have ye not 
covered yourſelves with mourning? 1 Cor. v. 1, 2. 
What! my dear brethren, in a chriſtian ſociety, do we 
ſee ſuch events, do we behold the poor dying with 
cold, without being touched in our inmoſt ſouls, with= 


out inquiring-into the cauſe of ſuch a misfortune, 


without applying proper means to prevent ſuch things 
in future? 
With this pious Age the diſpenſers of your 


bounty will again humbly wait at the doors of this 


church to receive your charitable contributions, in 
order to enable them to- day plentifully to ſupply the 
wants of ſuch as perhaps may die to-day, if they be 
not relieved. With the ſame pious views, they have 
beſought the magiſtrates to grant them an extraordi- 


nary collection, and next Wedneſday they intend to 


conjure you by thoſe ſhocking objects, with which 
their own minds are affected, and with which they 
have thought it their duty to affect ours, to afford 


ſuch relief as may be neceſſary to prevent the many 


evils, with which the remainder of the winter yer 
threatens us. 

If you accuſe me of applying too often to you aon 
this ſubject, 1 anſwer, my importunity is your glory. 
You have affectionately habituated me to ſee you ac- 


ceſſible, and myſelf ſucceſsful, when I ſpeak to you on 


ſubjects of this kind. I hope I ſhall always find you 
the ſame; I hope you will ot be weary in well doing, 
2 Theſſ. ii. 13. 3 the voice of ſo many wretched 


petitioners as EEE you by my mouth will not ſound 


in vain in this chriſtian aſſembly. Hear it, you happy 
natives of theſe provinces, whom God diſtinguiſhes 
by ſo many favours. Hear it, my dear countrymen, 
whom heaven hath enriched in your exile, and der 

N alter 
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after having yourſelves been a long time in want of 
aſſiſtance, are now ſo able to aſſiſt others. Hear it, 
generous ſtrangers, who ſometimes mix your devo- 


tions with thoſe, which we offer to God in this houſe; 


contribute to our charities, and ſhare with us the 
bleſſings . which they procure. God grant us all 

ce to do his will. To the Father, to the Son, 
and tothe Holy Ghoſt, be honour and glory for ever. 


* 
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MATTHEW XXUl.' 23. 


Wo unto you, Scribes and Phariſees, hypocrites ! for ye pay 
tithe of mint, aniſe, and cummin, and have omitted the. 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and 

faith theſe ought ve to have done, and not io leave the 
other undone. TD | mY 


TI order to form a juſt notion of the little duties of 
. religion, of which we are about to treat, we muſt 
avoid a diſpoſition to faſtidious nicety, and an incli- 
nation to panicks or groundleſs fears. Ps 
Nothing is more oppoſite to the genius of religion 
than what I call a faſtidious nicety, a fort of trifling 
ſpirit. It is incompatible with the greatneſs of God, 
whom we ſerve, and the excellence of rational crea- 
tures, to whom religion is propoſed. It is incon- 
ſiſtent, too, with the importance of thoſe engagements, 
to which the goſpel calls us, and with the magnitude 
of thoſe objects, which it propoſes to our faith. _ 
What condemns a trifling ſpirit cenſures alfo an 
inclination to groundleſs fears. For example, a chriſ- 
tian ſeriouſly prepares himſelf for the Lord's ſupper; 
when he partakes of it, a wandering thought alarms 
him, and he is filled with terror, as if he had committed 
a high crime againſt God, But can we imagine, 3 
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God 1s ſetting ſnares for us, while he is giving us 


tokens of his love? Who can preſume to approach 


the table of the Lord, I do not ſay worthily, but poſ- 
ſibly, if there were any ground for ſuch panicks as 


theſe? Do you think you do honour to God by attri- 


buting to him a turn for ſuch comparatively inſigni- 
ficant niceties, (forgive the expreſſion, I cannot con- 
vey my meaning without it,) a diſpoſition, I think, 


which you would hardly ſuppoſe i in a ſenſible man? 


Can you ſuppoſe, that God loves you with leſs wiſdom 
and jeſs condeſcenſion than you love your children? 
Far from us be ſuch odious thoughts! Remember, the 
ſpirit, which ye have received, is not a ſpirit of bondage 10 


fear: but a ſpirit of adoption, Rom. viii. 15. Remember 


ye are not children of the bond-woman ; but of the free, 
Gal. iv. 31. Stand faſt then in that ineſtimable liberty, 
herewith Chriſt hath made you free, Chap. v. 1. Give 
of ſuch things as ye have, and behold all things are clean 


unto you, Luke xi. 41. Be fully perſuaded that in 


a religion of love, love excuſes much infirmity, and 
ſets a value on ſome ſeemingly inconſiderable actions, 
which appear to have only a very remote connection 
with the diſpoſition whence they proceed. 
In what, then; you will aſk, conſiſt what we call 
mall, or. little duties? What are the leſs weighty 
things of the law,which Jeſus Chriſt ſays. we ought not 
10 leave undone, after we have done the more weighty 
things? My brethren, the duties, of which we ſpeak 
to-day, ought not to be accounted little, except when 


they are compared with other duties, which are of 


hag importance; and, as we ſaid laſt Lord's-day, 
ecauſe they are conſequences more remote from ori- 
| | ag primitive right. However, though little duties 
not proceed fo directly and immediately as great 
duties do, yet they do proceed from the. ſame origin, 
and though they are not the firſt links of the chain of 
chriſtian virtues, yet they are as truly connected with 

the 8 as the firſt. 
Chooſe, 
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Chnooſe of the liſt of moral virtues any one, that - 
ſeems the leaſt important, and I will juſtify my idea 


of it. For inſtance, to be affable and acceſſible, to give 


attention to the tireſome tale of a tedious fellow 
chriſtian in ſome difficulty, this is one of the very leat 
duties that we can enjoin you, this is one of the 4% 
weighty matters of the law. Who will pretend to com- 
pare this with what you 1 to do for this man in 
other caſes? You ought to ſupply his wants, when he 
is in a fick-bed, to defend his reputation, when it is 
attacked, to ſupport and provide for his family, when 

it falls to decay. This firſt little duty, however, ſmall 
as it may appear, proceeds from the ſame principle of 
primitive law as the laſt great duties do. This law is 
expreſſed in theſe words, All things whatſoever ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo to them. Matt. 


vii. 12. Would any one of you be convinced of this? 


Put yourſelf in the place of this man. Suppoſe a per- 
ſon elevated as much above you, as you pretend to be 
above him. Would it not mortify you, if he either re- 
fuſed to hear you at all, or gave you only a careleſs neg- 
ligent audience? Let each of you, my brethren, enlarge 
this thought, and by applying it to himſelf, let him 
Judge whether my propoſition be not ſufficiently clear. 
I carry my propoſttion further ſtill. I affirm, not 
only that there is no duty ſo ſmall in the moral law as 
not to proceed from primitive original right: but that 
God never preſcribed an obſervance ſo infignificantin 
the ceremonial law as not to proceed from the ſame 
origin. Then hals love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, Deut. vi. 5. this is the firſt principle of primi- 
tive law. If we ought to love God with all our hearts, 
we ought carefully to obſeryeall the means, whichhe . - 
hath appointed to cheriſh this love. Now, theſe means 
vary according to the various cireumftances in which 
they, to whom the means are preſcribed, may be. A 
worſhip, charged with ceremonies, would ferve only 
to extinguiſh emotions of love, if preſcribed to people 


— 


* 
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inſomeconditions : yet the ſame ſort of * would 


inflame the love of other people in different circum- 


ſtances. The Jews were in the laſt caſe. Born and 
brought up in ſlavery, employed, as they were, in 


manual occupations, they would have been deſtitute 


of all ideas under an œconomy without ceremonies. 


Surrounded with idolatrous nations, and naturally 
inclined, as they were, to idolatry, it was neceſſary, 
in order to prevent their copying ſuch wretched ex- 
amples, to which they had ſtrong propenſfities and in- 
ducements, I ſay, it was neceſſary, if I may venture 


to ſpeak ſo, not to give them opportunity to breathe, 


to keep them conſtantly employed in ſome external 
action every moment of the time devoted to religion. 


Chriſtians, I allow, are in circumſtances altogether 
different. A maſs of ceremonies would ſerve only to 


vail the beauty of that God, whom n man had ſeen at 
any time before the advent of Chriſt, and whom 7he 
only begotten & on, which 1s in the boſom of his Father, bath 
declared, John i. 18. Whatever contributes to the 
. concealment of the perfections of this God damps that 
love, which a contemplation of them inſpires. Yet, 


as we are full of infirmities on this earth, we want a 


few ſigns to produce and cheriſh in us the loveof God. 


Where is the man, who is capable of a devotion all 


_ diſengaged from ſenſe? Who can fix his eyes imme- 


diately on the ſun of righteouſneſs, Mal. iv. 2. Where 
is the man, who is capable of ſuch abſtract medita- 


tions, and pure emotions, as conſtitute the worſhip 


of angels and ſeraphims? Alas! my ſoul, how diffi- 


cult is recollection to thee, even with all the aſſiſtance 
of a religious ceremonial ! How hard doſt thou find 


At, to maintain a ſpirit of devotion even in this place, 


in rhis concourſe. of people, with all theſe voices, and 
with thoſe ordinances; which are appointed for: the 


maintenance of it | What wouldeſt thou do, wert thou 
left meditations only, to practiſe a piety 
| alroge ther — free from external 8 1 | 
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a us finiſh this article. The leaſt importantparts | 
of ceremonial worſhip, as well as the leaſt virtues of 


morality, which we call /i/tle duties, or the Je/s weighty 


matters of the law, proceed from primitive law, by 
conſequences more remote, but as real as thoſe of 


the moſt important duties. 
What we have been ſaying, of the * wad little 


duties, demonſtrates the obligation of them. They all 


proceed from primitive law. You cannot, therefore, 
' Neglect the performance of them without coin 
what ought to be infinite. | 

But this is too vague. We will treat of the ſubject 
more at large, and, in order to enable you more fully 
to perceive your obligation to litile duties, I will 1 
of them in four different views, each of wich will 
open a field of reflections. 


I. They Lasten to maintain a tenderneſs of 


conſcience. 
H.Theyare ſources of W i after great falls. 


III. They make up by their e what is 


wanting to their importance. 

IV. They have ſometimes characters as certain of 
real love as the great duties have. 

Now, my brethren, whatever engages us to the 
performance of litile duties muſt preſerve us from the 
commiſſion of what the world calls little /ins. This 
is all I have to propoſe to you at preſent. 


I. An exact performance of little duties maintains ten- 
derneſs of conſcience. By conſcience I mean that inſtant, 
and, in ſome ſort, involuntary. approbation of our 
own conduct, when we diſcharge our obligations ; and 
that ſentence of condemnation, which we cannot help 
denouncing againſt ourſelves, whenever we are ſo un- 
happy as to violate them. In the language of St. 
Paul, it is the work f the law written in our hearts, our 
thaughts * ng or e 12 excuſi, ing one another, Rom. ii. 18. 


E 2 7 Conſeience 
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8 Conſcience conſidered in this point of light is He 
ſame in our ſouls in regard to the vations the ſenſes 
are in our bodies in regard to health and life. The 
office of our ſenſes is to-inform us, by the ſhort me- 
thod of ſenſation, of whatever may be hurtful or be- 
neficial to our bodies. If, when any exterior body 
approached us, we were always obliged to meaſure 
its ſize, to examine its configuration, to judge by the 
laws of motion, action and re- action, whether its ap- 
proach would be hurtful or beneficial to us, our frail 
machine would be cruſhed to atoms before we could 
finiſh the diſcuſſion. If it were neceſſary, always be- 
fore we took any nouriſhment, to examine the nature 
of thealiments before us, to underſtand the properties 
and effects of them, we ſhould die with hunger before 


ve had finiſhed our reſearches. God hath enabled the 


ſenſes of our bodies to ſupply the place of tedious 


diſcuſſions. This beautiful œconomy is never diſ- 
concerted, except when our bodies are difordered. 


It is exactly the fame in regard to conſcience. If, 


always when it was neceſſary to determine the mora- 
lity of an action, we were obliged to turn over a large 


claſs of books, to conſult our caſuiſts, and to examine 


awhole ſyſtem of rectitude, what would become of 


us? The ſhort way of ſentiment ſupplies the place of 
all this diſcuſſion. A ſudden horror, excited by the 


idea of a crime, which we are tempted to commit, 


a ſecret joy, excited by the idea of a virtue, which 


we are going to practiſe, are in urgent caſes ſyſtems, 


books and caſuiſts to us. When we loſe this moral 
tenſe, we loſe our beſt guide, and are then expoſed 
to an infallible miſery of proceeding from one error 
to another, from a firſt pernicious practice to a 
fecond, and ſo in the end to a gulf of _ wretch- 


edneſs. 
Buch being the defleti of _ OT the end for 
which God hath appointed it, we can never be too 


diligent to avoid _ things, which impair it, As, - : 
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the other hand, we can never apply ourſelves too en- 


gerly to fuch practices as contribute to improve and 


Perfect it. Now, I affirm, that the firſt of theſe ef. 
fects is produced by allowing ourſel ves to commit 
little ſins, and the eco by an exact perfortuanes of 


little duties. 
The en of Hictle ſins leads on to the per- 


etration of great crimes ; and we cannot aſſure our- 


ſelves, that we fhould- relis e Dae, proven vir 
charge other obliga- 


tions comparatively ſmall. Of the many examples, 


vhich preſent themſelves to my mind, which mall I 


ſelect to elucidate this ſubject? Where originate the 
vexations cauſed by thoſe public robbers, who are 
the ſcourge of many a country? In a neglect of ſmall 
virtues; in a practiſing of what are called little 


fins. At firſt the man t᷑ranſ greſſed in a ſmall degree 


the laws of frugality and modeſty. Not content with 
a convenient fituation, he afpired to make a figure. 
His table became in his eyes too plain, he wiſhed it 


might be furniſhed, not as formerly with plenty, but 


with taſte and expenſive delicacy. To compaſs theſe 
deſigns he was obliged to exeeed his income. His 
lawful income not being ſufficient, he ſupplied his 
preſſing neceſſities by means, which at firſt fight. 


| ſeemed not very blameable. He borrowed money. 


After ſome time his creditor became troubleſome, at 
length formidable; at firſt he ſolicited, at laſt” he 
threatened, The wretched debtor awhile thought he 


muſt deliver himſelf up to his creditor; at length 


he ſaw himſelf reduced to the neceſſity either of . 


trenching his expences, or of trangreſſing a little 


the maxims of ſevere equity. He determined on 
the laſt, and availed himſelf of the property of others, 
for whom he was in truſt, intending, however, to 
replace it the firſt opportunity. Such an oppor- 


tunity never happened ; and the ſame motives, that 
induced him to begin this vicious courſe of action, | 


engages 
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engages him to perſevere in it. Hence comes his ve- 


nality ; hence his publick frauds ; hence his baſe in- 
clinatien to make ſale both of church and ſtate, 
whenever he can find pyrchaſers to come up to his 
PF ICC, 8 


There is a virtue which we cannot fully treat of 
without danger. To enforce the practice of ſome 


virtues, is ſometimes to excite a diſpoſition to violate 


it. To deſcribe exactly the dangers, which muſt be 
.- avoided by thoſe, who would practiſe the virtue, of 


which I now ſpeak, would be to increaſe the number 
of delinquents. But whence, think ye, come the ut- 
moſt exceſſes of voluptuouſneſs, and the enormous 
crimes, which its votaries have been capable of per- 
petrating in order to cover the ſcandal of having 
yielded to it? Both proceed from a neglect of little 
duties, and a commiſſion of little fins. I will here 
borrow the language of the moſt eloquent and polite 
writer of his time. Yoluptuouſneſs at firſt is nothing 


but an unintentional curioſity. Jt proceeds from an affec- 


tion apparently lawful. A little worldly complaiſance 


mixes with it, The mind by little and little turns to its 


objeft ; the heart ſoftens and diſſolves. Means to pleaſe 


are ſought. Tnquietude follows and preſſes. Sight kindles 


aefire. Deſire engages to ſee. Certain vague wiſhes, at 
firſt not perceived, form themſelves in the foul. Hence 
criminal familtarities, ſcandalous intrigues, continual agi- 
tations, and all the other conſequences of a paſſion, fatal, 
reſtleſs and un/atisfied, whether it be gratified or not x. 
So true is what we have affirmed, that by neglect- 
ing the leaſt virtues we acquire a habit of neglecting 
others of the greateſt importance, So true is it, that 


we prepare ourſelves to practiſe the greateſt crimes 


by practiſing what are called little fins. We conclude 
then, that exatneſs in performing little duties cheriſbes 
tenderneſs of conſcience, This is our firſt reflection. 


_ © Flechier. Panegyr. de St. Bernard. 
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2 II. We affirm, in the ſecond place, that ſmall duties 
1 are /ources of re-converſion after great falls. Some paſ- 
e, ſages of ſcripture have occaſioned a difficult caſe of 
IS conſcience, which is this. Is the practice of little 
| duties altogether uſeleſs to thoſe, who neglect great 
ff ones; and, all things conſidered, would it not be better 
Ie for a man, who neglects important obligations, to 
e omit the performance of ſmall duties than to practiſe 
e the laſt, while he neglects the firſt? This queſtion 
f riſes out of theſe paſſages. To hat purpoſe is the mul 


ritude of your ſacrifices to me? ſaith the Lord. I am full 
of the burnt=offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beaſts, 
and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or 
of be goats. When ye come to appear before me,who hath 
required this at your hand to tread my courts? Bring no 
more vain oblations, incenſe is an abomination unto me, the 
new moons and ſabbaths, the calling of aſſemblies, I cannot 
away with, Ia. 1. 11—13- The ſacrifice of the wicked 
is an abomination to the Lord, Prov. xv. 8. Late not 
unto your fathers in the day that I brought them out of the _ 
land of Egypt concerning burnt offerings and ſacrifices ; 
but this thing commanded I them, ſaying, Obey my voice, 
Jer. vii. 22, 23. He, that killeth an c, is as if be flew 
a man ; be, that ſacrificeth a lamb, as if be had cut off a 
dog' s neck ; be, that offereth an oblation, as if he offered 
ſwine's blood © he, that burneth incenſe, as if he bleſſed an 
idol, Ia. Ixvi. 3. Unto the wicked, ſaith God, What 
haſt thou to do to declare my ſtatutes, or that thou ſpouldeft 
take my covenant in thy mouth? Pſal. l. 16. e 
Theſe paſſages, which might be eafily multiplied, 
ſeem to determine the queſtion that was juſt now pro- 
_ poſed, and to eſtabliſh the opinion of thoſe, who affirm 
that men ought either to leave off the practice of ſmall 
duties, if they determine to neglect great obligations, 
or to perform great obligations if they contiuue to 
practiſe ſmall duties. There are, however, ſome ce- 
lebrated caſuiſts, whoſe morality in ſome caſes may 
deſerve cenſure, although they are not cenſured at . 
1 | Fe Rome, 
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Rome, except for what merits applauſe, theſe caſuiſts, 
J ſay, have decided the queſtion differently, and I 


cannot help ſubmitting to their reaſons. I have more 


hope of a man, who attends: public worſhip, though 


he derive no advantage from it, than of him, who hath 


reſolved for ever to abſent himſelf. - I have more 
hope of a man, who performs only the moſt ſuper- 
ficial parts of the laws of. benevolence, than of him, 
who reſolves to violate theſe, and all the reſt too. I 
have more hope of him who ſuſpends the exerciſe 
of his paſſions only the day before and the day after 
his participation of the Lords's ſupper, than of/him, 


who excommunicates himſelf and his whole familyfor 


ever. I have more reaſon to hope for him, who, 
having made great ſacrifices for the doctrines of reli- 
gion, violates the precepts of it, than for him, who 
both. violates the precepts, and abjures the doctrines, 
Not that I affirm, either that it is ſufficient to per- 
form ſmall duties while we perſiſt in a neglect of great 
obligations; or that the performance of the former is 
not deteſtable, when we perform them careleſsly and 
hypocritically. This, I think, is the key of the paſ- 
ſages juſt now quoted. Theſe ſmall duties are re- 
mains of ſpiritual life in ſuch as practiſe them ; dying 
remains, I allow: but precious remains, however, and 
the ſtate of theſe people i is preferable to the condition 
of the other perſons in queſtion, whom death has 


_ enveloped in its diſmal ſhade. Preſerve carefully, 


preſerve theſe precious remains, whatever juſt grounds 


of fear of your ſal vation may accompany them. Do 


not extinguiſh this wick, though it only /mokes, Matt. 
X11. 20. Perhaps an idea of the ſacrifices, which you 
have made for the doctrines of religion, may incline 
you at laſt to ſubmit to the precepts of i it. Perhaps 
ſelf-examination, ſuperficial as it is, preparatory to 
the Lord's ſupper, may at ſome time or other lead you 


into reflections more deep and ſerious. Poſſibly, the 


mans, which you now attend only to ſatisfy ſome 
tranſient 


arouſe your conſciences effectually. 


HI. Small duties compenſate by their repetition, for 
what is wanting to their importance. We are not called 
every day to make Jag ſacrifices to order; we are 
ſeldom required to ſet up the ſtandard of the croſs in 
barbarous climes, to ſound the goſpel to the ends of 


the world, and to accompliſh the promiſes made to 


Jeſus Chriſt, that he ſhould have 7he heathen for his 
inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of the earth for his 
poſſeſſion, Pſal. ii. 8. Seldom are we called to dare exe- 
cutioners, to triumph.in cruel ſufferings and death, ts 
confeſs Chriſt amidſt fires and flames. We are rarely 


called to the great actions that make heroes; to die . 


for our neighbours ; to ſacrifice ourſelves for the pub. 


lick good; and to devote ourſelves for our country. 


If we are ſeldom required to perform great duties, 
thanks be to God] we are ſeldom tempted to commit 
great crimes, to deceive a friend, to betray a truſt, 
to reveal a ſtate- ſecret, to make a ſale of juſtice, to 
perplex truth, or to perſecute innocence. But in 


what moment of each day do we not meet with op- 


portunities to commit little ſins, and to perform du- 


ties of comparatively ſmall importance? "uh 
Are you confined at home? You have little incon- 


veniences to ſuffer, little perverſe. humours to bear 
with, little provocations to impatience to reſiſt, little 


diſguſts to endure. 


Are you in company? You have a few captious 
tempers to manage, idle reports to diſcountenance, a 


few pernicious maxims to combat, profane actions to 
cenſure, ſometimes you are obliged to reſiſt iniquity 
boldly, and at other times to affect to tolerate it, in 


order to obtain an opportuhity to oppoſe it on a fu- 
ture opportunity with greater probability of ſucceſs, 


Do you proſper? What a ſource of /ittle duties is 
proſperity, if we fincerely love virtue? And what a 


% 
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tranſient emotions of conſcience, may in the end 


_ ſource 


e 


T4 Funai! Duties of Religion. | 
ſource of little ſins, if we are not always guarded againſt 
temptations to vice? Now a little air of ſelf-ſuffici- 


ency inclines to ſolitude, then a little eagerneſs to 
nine impels to ſociety. Here a little neceſſary ex- 


3 muſt be incurred, there another expence muſt, 


e avoided. Here ſomething is due to rank, and 
muſt be obſerved, there rank would be diſgraced, 
and ſomething muſt be omitted. 


Are you in adverſity, under misfortunes, or fick- 


neſs. How many miſerable comforters? How many 
diſguſtful remedies ? What intolerable weakneſſes? 
So many articles, ſo many occaſions to perform little 
duties, 'and to commit little fins. 

Opportunities to commit little ſins return every 
day, I may almoſt fay, every moment of every day. 
A little fin isa little poiſon, ſlow indeed, but conti- 
nually infinuating itſelf into the ſoul, till by degrees 
it iſſues in death. A man who does not watch againſt 
little fins, is liable to provoke God as often as an oc- 
caſion to commit them preſents itſelf. On the con- 
trary, aman, who makes conſcience of practiſing little 
duties as well as great ones, finds every day, and every 
moment, opportunities of giving God proofs of his 
love. He hath not only a religion of times and cir- 
cumſtances, which is ſometimes juſtly ſuſpected: but 
a religion of influence, that diffuſeth itſelf into every 
part of his lite. There is not a moment, in which he 
doth not make ſome progreſs in his heavenly courſe, 
By his attention to every little duty, he diſcharges the 
greateſt of all duties, that which St. Paul. preſcribes 


to all chriſtians, Theiber ye eat or drink, or coal ſoewer | 


ye do, do all to the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 31. He is an 
exact imitator of Jeſus Chriſt, the author and Juniper of 
bis faith, who went about dving good, Heb, xii. 2. like 
him he can ſay, I have /# Yhe Lord akvzys before me, 
becauſe be is at my right hand I ſhall never be moved, 
Pſal. xvi. 8. Had I not reaſon to affirm, that little 
duties compenſate, by the frequency of their return, 
for what is wanting to conſtitute their importance? 


IV. Our 
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IS; Our third reflection leads us, to a fourth. 'Lit= 
| tle duties have ſometimes characters more evident of 
real love to God, than the moſt important duties haue. If 
hypocriſy, if falſe ideas of religion, ſometimes produce 
little duties, it muſt be alſo allowed, that ſecular mo- 
tives, intereſt and vain glory, ſometimes give birth to 
great exploits. Pride without any mixture of love to 
order, is ſometimes ſufficient to engage us to make 
thoſe great ſacrifices, of which we juſt now ſpoke. 
Sometimes nothing but an extreme and refined at- 
tachment to virtue can animate us to perform little 
duties. There is ſometimes more genuine benevo- 


lence in accepting ſuch tokens of gratitude as a poor 


man gives for a favour conferred on him, than in con- 
ferring the favour itſelf. There is ſometimes more 
humility in receiving the praiſe from a man, whoſe 
eſteem flatters our vanity a little, than in refuſing to 
hear it. After all, though the love of God differs in 
many reſpects from mere worldly eſteem, yet there 
are ſome reſemblances. We often think ourſelves ob- 
liged to render conſiderable: ſervices to people, for 
whom we have no great regard: but it is only for 
ſuch as we hold in the higheſt veneration, that we feel 
certain little attachments, certain little attentions, 
certain ſolicitudes, which indeed are called /:///e in 
uſual phraſe, but which are ſtrong demonſtrations 
of the tender ſentiments of the ſoul. It is juſt the 
{ame with divine love. But this is one of thoſe truths 
of ſentiment and experience, which each of you may 
underſtand better by conſulting the hiſtory of his own 
life, and by watching the motions of his own heart, 
than by attending to our ſyllogiſms and diſcuſſions. 
Perhaps you may imagine God cannot, without de- 
baſing his Majeſty, caſt his eyes on thoſe inſignificant 
actions, which we are recommending to you. But, 
undeceive yourſelves, What could be leſs conſidera- 
ble than thoſe /wwo mites, which the poor widow in 
the goſpel caſt into the treaſury? Mark xii. 42. Tet © 
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it mediately, and remotely. * requires us 


76 Small Dutres of Religion. 
we know what Jeſus Chrift thou 


t of that action. 
What ſervice leſs confiderable could # rendered Jefus 


Chriſt juſt before his death than to pour ointment on 


his head? The apoſtles had indignation within themſelves 
at this unſeaſonable ceremony, chap. xiv. 3, &c. 
They were angry with the woman for diverting the 
attention of Jeſus Chriſt from thoſe great objects, with 
which his whole ſoul had been filled. But he reproved 
them. hy trouble ye the woman? faid he. She hath 

performed an action worthy of emulation. Ferily 1 
ſoy unto you, whereſoever this goſpel fhall be preached 

throughout the whole world, this alſo that foe hath done 
Hall be ſpoken of, for a memorial of her. What can be 
leſs confiderabie? in itſelf than a cup of cold water? Yet 
Jeſus Chriſt promiſes to reward even this with eter- 
nal life, when it is given from a principle of real 
Piety. We ſaid before, my brethren, and allow us 


do repeat it again, in a religion of love, whatever 


proceeds from a principle of love hath an intrinſick 


value. 
I unite now PR ſubjects ot both the diſcourſes, 


which I have addreffed to you, on the words of my 


text, and, by collecting both in one poift of view, 


1 aſk, What idea ought you to form of a religion, 
which exhibits a morality ſo pure and complete? What 
idea of the preaching of thoſe miniſters, who are 
called to inftruct you in it? What idea of the engage. 


ments of fuch diſciples as profeſs to ſubmit to the a1 


cipline of it? 
What idea ought you to form of a religion, that pre- 


ſcribes a morality ſo pure and complete? The chriſ- 
tian religion requires each of us to form, as well as he - 


can, juſt notions of primitive law; to obſerve all the 


conſequences; and to place each virtue, that proceeds 
from primitive right, in its juſt order: to give the firſt 
rank to thoſe virtues, which immediately proceed 
from 1t, and the ſecond to thoſe, which proceed from 


to 


. 
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to regulate our application to each virtue by the place, 
which each occupies in this ſcale; to ſet no bounds 
to the loving of that God, whoſe perfections are in- 


finite; to entertain only a limited eſteem for finite 


creatures; to engage our ſenſes in devout exerciſes, 


but to take care that they are held under government | 


by our minds; to ſing the praiſes of the Lord with 


our voices, but animated with our affections; in ſhorr, . 


to look toward heaven, but to let inward fervour pro- 


duce the emotion, determine the direction, and fix 
the ee | 


- 


How amiable would ſociety be, if they, who com- 
poſe it, were all followers of this religion! How 
happy would it be to make treaties, to form alliances, 


to unite ourſelves by the moſt affectionate and indiſſo- 


luble ties to men inviolably attached to this religion! 
Had not God ſhaken nature and ſubverted kingdoms, 


or, in the language of a prophet, had he not aten the © 


heavens, and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry land, 
Hag. ii. 6. to eſtabliſh this religion in the world, yet 
it ought to be held in the higheſt eſtimation for its 
own intrinfick worth. How can we help being filled 
with indignatiom at thoſe abominable men, who, in 
ſpite of all the demonſtration of the divine origin of 


this religion, place their glory in weakening its em- 


pire over the heart | Ns 
2. But if you form ſuch noble ideas of a religion, 


the morality of which is ſo extenſive and ſo pure, 


what ideas ought you to form of the preaching of thoſe, 


_ Whoare appointed to inſtruct you in it? Which way, 


think you, ought they to bend their force? What kind 
of queſtions ought they to propoſe in the chriſtian 
pulpit? Under what point of view ought they to con- 


lider the texts, which make the matter of their diſ- 


courſes? Are they required to excite-your aſtoniſſi- 


ment by flights of imagination, or to gratify your 
curioſity by a diſplay of their profound erudition? 
Does not their office rather require them to employ 


4 


* . 


all 


— 
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all the times you allow them, to free you from your 
prejudices, to take off thoſe ſcales from your eyes, 
which prevent your perceiving the things which belong 
unto your everlaſiing peace, Luke xix. 42. and to give 
you ſuch directions as you may follow, as far as can 
be, in the tumult of the world, whither either your 
„ er or neceſſities call you? 

My brethren, while I was meditating on my text, 
two dd, of diſcuſſing it e rhemſelves to 
my mind. 

Following the firſt of theſe plans: 1 divided my 
diſcourſe into three parts, according to the three 
parts, that is, the three different herbs mentioned in 
the text. Each of theſe parts I fubdivided into three 
more. Firſt, I examined the force, the ſignification, 
the derivation of the original term, and I inquired 
whether the word were rightly rendered mint. 1 
quoted various opinions on this ſubject, for interpre- 
.ters are very much divided about it. According to 
the Ethiopick verfion Jeſus Chriſt ſpoke of by/op, - 
and according to other verſions ſome other plant. 
Secondly, I examined the nature, the uſes, the pro- 
perties of the herb, to which I had reſtored the true 
name, and here I heaped up a great number of paſ- 
ſages from Ariſtotle, Pliny, Solinus, Salmaſius, and 
many other authors, who have rendered themſelves 
famous by this kind of erudition. Thirdly, having 
ſtudied mint as a coitich, and as a naturalift, I pro- 
ceeded at length to examine it as a divine. I inquired 
why God demanded tithe of this herb. Perhaps, 
thought T, here may be ſome- myſtery in this affair. 
I fay Perhaps, for I acknowledge myſelf a mere novice 
In this ſcience, as ina great many others. However, 
there may be ſome myſterjes in this offering. I was 
certain, if imagination ſupplied the place of reaſon, 
and flights of fancy were put inſtead of facts, it would 
not be impoſſible to find myſteries here. If this herb 
be ſweet, ſaid . it may repreſent the ſweetneſs of 
1 8 mmer cy; » 


— 


mercy ; if it be bitter, it may ſignify the bitterneſs. 
of juſtice. If Jeſus Chriſt” meant by//op, as ſome 
think, it was that very herb, of which the famous 
bunch was made, that was dipped in the blood. of 
ſparrows. at the purification of lepers. What myſ- 
teries ! What I had done with mint under the firſt 


| head, I did over again under the ſecond article a. 


and the ſame over again under the third head cummin. 
This was my firſt plan of diſcuſſion. n. 
The ſecond method was that which T have choſen. 
In a former diſcourſe on this text we endeavoured to 
convince you, that you were under an indiſpenſible 


obligation to perform the great duties of religion. In 


this we have been endeavouring to obtain your regard 
to the little duties of religion; to engage you to ſub- 
mit to the laws of God even in things of the leaſt 
importance; and thus to give to you a complete 
chain of chriſtian virtues. | e | 
My brethren, God forbid, that our diſcourſes, 
which ought always to be animated with a ſpirit.of 
benevolence, ſhould, at any time degenerate into ſa- 
tire, and that we ſhould enjoy a malicious pleaſure 
in exploding the method of thoſe, who entertain 
ideas different from ours on the beſt manner of 
preaching. I grant, birth, education, and a courſe 
of ſtudy have a great deal of influence over us in 


| this reſpect. But, in the name of God, do not con- 7 


demn us for treating you like rational creatures, for 
addreſſing to you, as to intelligent beings, the words 
of an apoſtle, We /peak as to wiſe men, judge ye what 
we /ay, 1 Cor, x. 15. Judge what are the obligations 
of the miniſters of a religion, the morality of which 
is fo extenſive and pure. 1 


3. Finally, What idea ought you to form of the 


engagements of ſuch diſciples as profeſs to give them 
ſelves up to this religion, the morality of which we 
have been deſcribing ? Where are the'chriſtians, wha 

have this complete chain of the virtues of chriſtianity ? 
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Where ſhall we find chriſtians, who, after they have 
performed with all due attention, the great duties, 
hold themſelves bound by an inviolable law not to 
neglect the leaſt? Alas ! We are always complaining 
of the weight of the yoke of the Lord! Weare per- 
tually exclaiming, like the profane Jews mention- 
10 ve Malachi, Behold\what a wearineſs it is! chap. 
We diſpute the ground with God! It ſhould 
91 he hath ſet too high a price on heaven! We 
are always ready to curtail his requiſitions. What ! 
ſay we, cannot he be contented with this ? Will _ 
— be ſatisfied with that? | 


Ah! My dear brethren ! Let us open our eyes to 


our intereſt. Let us obey the laws of God without 
reſerve. Let us obſerve alike the moſt important 


virtues, which he hath preſcribed to us, and thoſe 


which are leaſt important. We ought to do ſo, not 
only becauſe he 1s our maſter, but becauſe he is our 
father, becauſe he propoſes no other end but that of 


rendering us happy, and becauſe ſo much as we re- 
trench our duties ſo much we diminiſh our happi- 
neſs. To this God, whoſe love is always in umon 
with juſtice, be honour and glory, dominion and ma- 
| jeſty, both now and for ever. Amen. 


, 


SERMON IV. 
The Doom of the Righteous and the Wicked, 
REvrIATTOx 41 * {x 


He, that overcometh, ſball inherit all things, and I will be 
his God, and he hall be my fon. But the fearful, and 
the unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, 
and whoremongers, and ſorcerers, and idolaters, and all 
lars, Gall have their part in the lake which burzethb 
with ſire and brimſtone : which is the ſecond death. 


1 is a ſubject deſerving the moſt profound reflec- 
tions, my brethren, that the moſt irregular being, 
I mean the devil, is at the ſame time the moſt miſera- 
ble, and that the moſt holy Being, he who is holy by 
excellence, .is at the ſame time the moſt-happy, and 
thus unites in his own effence ſupreme holineſs with 
ſovereign happineſs. - Satan, who began his audacious 
projects in heaven, the habitation of holineſs, 2 Chron. 
XXX. 27. Satan, who rebelled againſt God amidſt the 
moſt noble diſplay of his magnificence, and who is 
ſtill a murderer and a liar, John viii. 44. Satan, is in the 
depth of miſery. He was hurled down from a pin- 
nacle of glory, expelled for-ever from the ſociety of 
the bleſſed, and there is a lake of fire prepared for bin 
and his angels, Matt. xxv. 41. God is the moſt holy 
Being. Indeed, the terms virtue and boline/s are very 
Vol. IV. ns F | equivocal, 


A 
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_ equivocal, when applied to an independent being, 


whoſe authority is abſolute, who has no law but his 


own wiſdom, no rules of rectitude but his own voli- 
tions. Yet, order, whatever is ſublime in what we 
mortals call bolineſs, virtue, juſtice, eminently dwells 
in the Deity, and forms one grand and glorious ob- 
ject of the admiration and praiſe of the pureſt intel- 
ligences, who inceſſantly make it the matter of the 
ſongs, which they ſing to his honour, and who cry 
day and night to one another, Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty. O Lord, thou king of 
F 5-998 who ſhall not fear thee and glorify thy name! For 
thou only art holy, for all nations ſhall come and worſhip 
before thee, Rev. XV. 3, 4+ This being, ſo holy, ſo Jutz 
this being, who is the ſource of holineſs, Juſtice and 
virtue ; this being poſſeſſes at the ſame time the 
higheſt pofſible happineſs. He is, in the language 
of ſcripture, the happy God *, and, as I ſaid before, 
he wnites in his own eſſence ſupreme holineſs with 
ſupreme happineſs, . _ 

What boundleſs objects of contemplation would 
this reflection open to our view, my brethren, were it 
neceſſary to purſue it! Conſider it only in one point 
of light. The deſtination of theſe two beings ſo dif- 
ferent, is, if I may be permitted to ſay ſo, the rule of 
the deſtination of all intelligent "cx. All things 
conſidered, the more we partake of the impurity of 


Satan, the more we partake of his miſery. It would 


be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that in the time of the reſtitution of 
all things, Acts 111. 21. which will ſoon arrive, and 


_ juſtify providence againſt the innumerable cenſures 


paſſed upon it, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
if we have appropriated the irregularities of the im- 
pure ſpirit, we ſhould not at that time partake of his 


miſery ; and it would be abſurd to ſu Ting that we 
ing, without | 


can partake of the virtues of the = 
9 his TIN _ — 
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Fach part of theſe N e is contained in the 


work of, my text. that overcometh, he, who, in 


this world of obſtacles to virtue,ſhall take the holineſs 
of God for his rule, as far as it is allowable for frail 


creatures to regulate themſelves by an example ſo 


erfect and ſublime, he that overcometh, ſhall have no 


bounds ſet to his happineſs, He fall inheritall things, 
he ſhall enter into the family of God himſelf. 7 wil. 
be his God, and be ſhall be my ſon. But the fearful and 


unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and 
do horemongers, and ſorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, 


of what order ſoever they be, all thoſe; who do the 
works of the devil, ſhall be placed in a_condition like 
his, ſhall have their part inthe lake, whichburneth with 
fire and brimſtone, which is the ſecond death, © 
We invite you to day to meditate on theſe truths, 
and, in order to reduce the ſubject to the ſize of a 
ſingle ſermon, we will only inſiſt on ſuch articles of 


the morality of St. Johnas are leaſt known, and moſt 


diſputed. We will diſtinguiſh in this ſyſtem ſuch 
virtues to be practiſed, and ſuch vices to be ayoided, 
as are moſt oppoſite to thoſe prejudices, which the 


- world uſually forms concerning the final doom of 


mankind. 


1. firſt prejudice, which we intend to 19 is 
this. A life ſpent in eaſe and idleneſs is not incompatible 
with ſalvation, if it be free from great crimes. Againſt 
this we oppoſe this part of our text, He that overcometh 


Hall inherit. In order to inherit, we muſt overcome.. 


Here vigilance, action and motion are ſuppoſed. . 
II. The ſecond prejudice is this. A. juſt God will. 
not impute io his creatures ſins of infirmity and conſtitution, © . 


though his creatures ſhould be fuſe to them during the 


whole courſe of their lives. Againſt this we op- 
poſe theſe words of the apoſtle, The fearful and whore= 


mongers ſhall have their part in the lake, which burneth 


with * and brimſtone. 5 
R. 5 III. The 
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III. The third prejudice i is this. Speculative errors 
cannot be attended with any fatal conſequences, provided 
we live uprightly, as it is called, and diſcharge our focial 
duties. Againſt this we oppoſe this word, the unbe- 
lieving. The unbelieving are BR. into the claſs of 
the miſerable. 

IV. The fourth prejudice i is this. a are in- 
different. The mercy of God extends to thoſe, who live in 
the moſt erroneous communions. Againſt this we oppoſe 
the word idolaſerr. Idelaters are conſidered Og 
the moſt criminal of mankind. 

V. The laſt prejudice is this. None but the. vulgar 

t to be afraid' of commitling certain crimes. Kings 
wal be judged by a particular law. The greatneſs of the 
mol ive that inclined them to manage ſome affairs of ſtate, 
will plead their excuſe, and ſees + them from divine ven- 

geauce. Againſt this we oppoſe theſe words, abomin- 
able, poifoners *, and all liars, Thich three words include 
: almoſt all thoſe abominations, which are called illuf- 
trious crimes. However, theſe abominable, theſe poi- 
ſaners, and all theſe liars, l have, as well as the 
fearful, the unbelieving, the unclean, and the 7dolaters, 
their part in the lake, which rn with fire and brim- 


| . 


I. Let us begin with the firſt prejudice. A life 
Spent i in eaſe and idleneſs is noi incompatible with ſalvation, 
if it be free from great crimes. St. John takes away 
this unjuſt pretext, by conſidering falvation as a prize 
to be obtained by conqueſt. He who overcometh, im- 

plies vigilance, activity, and motion. Two conſide- 

rations will place the meaning of our apoſtle in the 

cleareſt light. We take the firſt ſrom the nature of 

evangelical virtues, and the ſecond from the nature of 
R vices, which are forbidden in the goſpet. 

1. e nature 6d 9 virines demands vigi- 

3 | _ lance, 


; » © Pikes, — Veneficis, 3 Qui malis magiæ 
; aftibus utuntur. The F cench bibles read en pelſnneurt, poiſoners, 
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The Doom of the Righteous and che Wicked: 3 
lance, action and motion. It is impoſſible wexerciſe 
theſe virtues under the influence of indolence, idle- 
neſs and eaſe. Let us examine a few of theſe virtues. _ 


What is the /ove of God? It is that diſpoſition f 


the ſoul, which inclines us to adore his perfections, to 
admire with the higheſt joy his glorious attributes and 
to deſire with the utmoſt ardour to be cloſely united 


to him as to our ſupreme good : but this diſpoſition 


cannot be exerciſed, it cannot be acquired without 
vigilance, action, and motion, We muſt meditate 


on that ſovereign power, which formed this univerſe 


by a ſingle volition, and by a ſingle volition deter- 
mined its deem. We muſt meditate that ſupreme 
wiſdom which regulates all the works of Tupreme 
power, combining cauſes with effects, and means 
with ends, and which by this infinite combination 
hath always adjuſted, and continues to arrahge and 
direct all the works which we behold; and others 

without number, which lie beyond the utmoſt 


ſtretch of our imagination. We mult meditate on 


that perfect juſtice, which is engraven on all the pro- 
ductions of the Creator, on all the conduct of provi. 


dence, and rematkably on the conſciences of man- 


kind, which continually accuſe or excuſe their actions, 
Rom. ii. 15. Conſcience is either tortured with te- 
morſe, or involved in delight according as we have 
been attached to virtue or violated it. We muſt me- 
ditate on that infinite Ing which is over all 
his works, Pſal. cxlv. 9. We muſt not only conſider 
this palace, where God hath lodged man, a palace of 


delights before the entrance of fin : but which ſince 


that fatal period is, alas ! hothing but a theatfe, and, 


if I may expreſs myſelf fo, an univerſal ſcaffold, on 
which he exerciſes the moſt terrible ven de, and 


exhibits his moſt dreadful executions. We mult en- 
ter, moreover, into the genius of religion; know the 
e of that arm, which he exerts to deliver us from 
bondage; the power of thoſe ſuccours, which he af- 


fords to enable us to triumph over our depravity; the 


5 excellence 
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excellence of revealed myſteries; the value of the 
pardon ſet before us; the pleaſure and peace poured 


into our ſouls; and the magnificence of ſuch objects 


\ as the goſpel propoſes to our hopes. All this requires 


vigilance, action and motion. Nothing of this can 


be acquired under the influence of indolence, idleneſs 
and eaſe. Nothing of this can be done in the circles 
of pleaſure, at gaming tables, or in places of publick 
diverfion. 


What is faith ? It is that diſpoſition of our ſouls, 


| which brings into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Chriſt, 2 Cor. x. ;. and ſubjects them all to his deci- 
| ons. In order to this, we muſt be convinced, that 
God hath not left men to their natural darkneſs, but 


hath beſtowed on them the light of divine revelation. 


WMe muſt examine this revelation, and underſtand the 
proofs of its divinity. We muſt collect! into one body 
the fundamental truths included in it. We muſt re- 


move or invalidate thoſe gloſſes, which falſe teachers 
have applied to perplex the meaning of it. We muſt 


underſtand how to be deaf to every voice except that 
of eternal truth, and to ſay. from the bottom of a ſoul 
ſaturated with the love of this truth, Speak, Lord, for 
92 ſervants hear, 2 Sam. iii. 9. All this requires vi- 


glance, action and motion. Nothing of this can be 


acquired under the influence of indolence, idleneſs 
and eaſe. Nothing of this can be done in circles of 
pleaſure, at gaming nee, or in Places of publick 
diverſion. _ 
- What is Benevolence? It is that diſpoſition of ſoul, 

which engages us to conſider our neighbour as our- 
ſelves, and to ſtudy his intereſt as our own. In order 
to this we muſt examine both his temporal and ſpiri- 
' tual wants. If he be ina ſtate of indigence, we muſt 

provide for him, either at ourexpence, or When he 
in his favour the compaſſion of others. en he is 
ignorant, we muſt inform him; when in an error, 
undeceive him; when he ſtrays, we muſt recall Ns ; 
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of this can he acquired under the influence of indo- 


lence, idleneſs and eaſe. Nothing of this can be done 
in circles of pltaſure, at gaming tables, or at places 


of publick diverſion. | 


SE „ 4 4 144.0 
What is repentance? It is that diſpoſition of our 
ſoul, which makes the remembrance of our ſins a 
ſource. of the bittereſt grief. This ſuppoſes manyx 


ſelf- examinations, and ſelf-condemnations, much re- 


morſe of conſcience, many tears ſhed into the boſom 
of God, many methods tried to preclude falling again 


into ſins, the remembrance of which is ſo grievous 


to us. Above all, this virtue ſuppoſes recompences 
in great number. If we have propagated any maxims - 


injurious to religion, reparation. muſt be made; for 


how can we be ſaid to repent of having advanced ſuch 


maxims, except we abjure them, and exert: all; our 
influence to remove ſuch fatal effects as they have 
produced? If we have injured the reputation of a 
neighbour, recompenſe muſt be made; for how can 
we repent of having injured the reputation of a neigh- 
bour, unleſs we endeavour to re-eſtabliſh it, and to 


reſtore as much credit to him as we have taken away? 


Repentance alſo includes reſtitution of property, F 
we hade taken any thing from any man, Luke xix. 8. All 


the exerciſes of this virtue require vigilance; action 
and motion. None of theſe are acquired under the 


influence of indolence, idleneſs and eaſe. None of 
theſe are practiſed in circles of pleaſure, at gaming 


tables, or at places of publick-diverſion. ! . 
2. Even the nature of thoſe vices, which the goſpel 


forbids, demonſtrate, that a life waſted in idleneſs ia 
incompatible, with ſal vation. He, who hath well 


ſtudied the human heart, and hath carefully examined 


the cauſes of ſo many reſolutions broken by the greateſt 


2 5-2" 


when his-ſpirits are overwhelmed; comfort him We 
muſt viſit him when he is:confined, edify him by our 
conduct, and encourage him by our example. All 
this demands vigilance, action and motion. Nothing 


© 
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 faints, ſo many promiſes forgotten, ſo many vows 


violated; ſo many ſolemn engagements falſified, will 

acknowledge, that theſe diſorders ſeldom proceed from 
malice, yea, ſeldom from a want of fincerity and good 

faith. You often fall into temptations, which you 
mean to reſiſt. Your'misfortune is, that you are not 
ſufficiently prepared for reſiſtance. How, forinſtance; 
can we refiſt temptations to pride, unleſs we cloſe every 
avenue by which itenters intothe heart; unleſs we make 
ſerious reflections on the meanneſs of our original, the 
uncertainty of our knowledge, the impertection of 
our virtue, the enormity of our crimes, and the vanity 
of our riches, titles, dignity; and life? Again; how 
can we reſiſt the ſophiſms of error, if we have only a 
ſuperficial knowledge of religion, if we do not build 
our faith on foundations immoveable and firm? In 
fine, how can we reſiſt ſenſual temptations, unleſs we 
endeavour to dethrone our paſſions, unleſs we fre- 
quently and boldly attack and ſubdue them, aſſuage 


their fury, and force them as it were to bow to the 


e,, hy, 1 
This prejudice refutes itſelf. They, who adopt it, 
furniſh us with weapons againſt themſelves. An idle 
life is compatible with ſalvation, ſay you, provided it 
be free from great crimes. But, I ſay, an idle life 
cannot be free from great crimes. Indolence is a 
ſource of great wickedneſs, and vigilance and activity 
are neceſſary to prevent the exerciſe of it. 
Let us not paſs over theſe reflections lightly, my 
brethren. The prejudice, which we are attacking, is 
very important in its conſequences : it is a fatal pre- 
Judice, ſapping the very foundations of chriſtian mo- 
rality. It is not a ne prejudice, confined 
within a narrow circle: it is general, even among 


_ chriſtians, and ſpread far and wide. It is not a pre- 
judice ſecretly reyolved in the mind, and covered with 


a bluſhing vail: but it is a bold notorious prejudice, 


and chriſtians exalt it into a maxim of religion, and a 
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je of morality. This is the prejudice of 


that vain worldly woman, who, having rapid! read 
2 few devotional books, and baſtil $6 Shy, 1 few 


yers, which leſs from her heart than her 
one part of her life in plates of publick 


lips, fer — won akin oft. {3 a 
of nature, in diſguifing her perſon 8, and 


trying whether by borrowed ornaments ſhe can eb. 
tain from the folly of men ſuch incenſeas ſhe offers to 
herſelf, ſuch as ſne deri ves from her owt immoderate 
vanity and ſelf admiration. | This is the prejudice of 
that ſoldier; who at che end of a campaign, or at the 
concluſion of 
of his life in relating his adventures, and indemnify 
himſelf for his former 
neſs, which is oſten a burden to thoſe, who are wit - 


| neſſes of it, and oftener ſtill to himſelf who etrifies 
in his own tales. This is the prejudice of a great 
many people, who have nothing elſe to ſay to their 


preachers, to all their caſuiſts, and to all their reli- 
gious inſtructors, but, I wrong nobody, I do no harm. 
Shall J venture to ſay, my brethren, Why don't you 

do a little harm? I have, I declare, more hope of a 


man, who, in a high fever, becomes ſo delirious, and 


apparently ſo mad that the ſtrongeſt perſons can 
hardly hold him, than I have of a lethargick patient, 
all whoſe ſenſes are ſtupified, his ſpirits ſunk, and his 
natural warmth gone. I have more hope fora finner, - 
who, in a violent paſſion breaks the moſt ſacred laws, 
and tramples on the moſt ſolemn engagements, than I 

have for a man, indolent, motionleſs, cold, infenfible 


toall the morives « of religion, and to all the ſtings of 


conſcience. 
My brethren, let us not Kcelve ourſetved + there is 
ſomething of conſequence'to do in every moment of 


a Chriſtian life, There are always in a chriſtian life 


temptations to be refiſted, and conſequently in every 
moment of a chriſtian life ze e muſt overcome theſetemp= , 
| | h turen : 


peace, thinks he may employ the reſt 
and fatigues by an idle. 5 
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tations. All ages. require actibn. uln every cſtage of 
life we have temptations/torſurmountꝭ and in every 
ſtage of life we muſt vertan them. We muſt over- 
come the temptations of childhood, che temptat ion 
of youth, the temptations of old age. \dbnooydituons 
require action. We muſt ſurmount᷑ ſome tempta- 
tions in all conditions, and in all anditions we muſt 
overcome them. Me muſt overcome che temptations 
of poverty, thoſe. of proſperity,” thoſe f elevated 
poſts, and thoſe, which heleng to a ſtate of obſcurity; 
a ſort of death, a kind ee, prgfaſſions re- 
quire action. There are in all profeſſions ternpta- 


tions to be ſurmounted, — in all profeſſions, we 


muſt. overcome them. The ſtateſman muſt ſubdue the 
temptations of his profeſſion, the ſoldier muſt van- 
quiſh the temptation; of his, the merchant of his, 
and ſo of the reſt. All. ſtuations require action. In 
all ſituations there are temptations to be conquered, 
and in all ſituations we muſt odertome them. We 
muſt get above the temptations of health, thoſe of 
ſickneſs, and thoſe of dearh. dea unelb ſoall 
inberit all thing. inn l 
I am well aware, that to naten this goſpel i 18, in 
the opinion of ſome, to teach a ſevere morality; to 

mark out a diſcouraging gourſe, to invite to unequal 
combats. This morality, however, will ſeem ſevere 
only to lukewarm chriſtians. ., This. courſe will 

ear diſcouraging only to ſoft and, indolent 3 

Theſe combats will ſeem unequal only to ſuch 58 have 
no true courage, liſtleſs and daſtardly ſouls. A real 
chriſtian will be ſo inflamed with * of his God, 
- he will be attracted by ſo many powerful and comfort- 
able motives, above all, he will be animated with a 
defire ſo ſtrong to obtain a victory,” which infallibly 
follows the combat, that nothing will appear ſevere, 
nothing diſcouraging, nothing unequal in the courſe 


of obtaining it. What dominion over his heart will 


not that voice obtain, which, proceeding. from the 
FN mouth 
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mouth of the author and finiſher of his faith, addreſſes 


Heb. xii. 2. 
Chriſtian ſoul, doſt chen complain of the battle? 


But in order to conquer you muſt fight. The glori- 


fied ſaints were once warriors, and are now conquerors. 


him, and ſays, Be that overcometh Gall inberit all Bunge 1 ; 


* % 


Fleſh, blood, earth and hell were their enemies. Faith 
and love, hope and all other chriſtian virtues were 


their armour. The clouds were their triumphal 


chariots. Angels, thouſands of angels, ten thouſand 


times ten thouſand, and thouſands of thouſands, Rev. v. 11. 
who wait continually before God, were their witneſſes. 


The approbation of the Son of God, this rapturous 


declaration, Well done, good and Faithful ſervant,” Matt. 
xxv. 23. well done, faithful confeſſor, thou haſt nobly 
endured the croſs ; well done, martyr for morality, 
thou haſt cauſed concupiſcence to yield to the com- 


mandments of God; theſe extatical declarations were 


their crown. Jeſus Chriſt is their rewarder; and joys 


unſpeakable and full of glory, peace of ſoul, tran- 
quility of conſcience, rivers of pleaſure, fulngſs of Joy 


at God's right hand for evermore, the city that hath foun- 
dations, Feruſalem which is above, :the heavenly country, 
new heavens and a. aew. earth, the ſociety of angels, 
perfect knowledge, refined virtues, ineffable ſenſa- 
tions, ſacred flames, God himſelf; Lo! theſe are 


the recompence, theſe their great reward. He that 


overcometh. ſhall inherit all he 1 will 15 5¹ kia 
and he foal be "my. Jax. fs. 5:5 


11. The ſecond prejudice which we are endeavour- 
ing to remove, is this, 4 juſt God cannot impute to his 


creatures fins of infirmity, and conſtitution, though his 


creatures ſhould be ſubect to them during the whole courſe 


of their lives. Againſt this we oppoſe theſe words f 
the apoſtle, the fearful and the en 7. . The moſt 


OW - 


i Nope, | Our tranſlation renders it 3 old French 
bibles Paillard.— Mr. Sayrin more es — e. unclean 
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frequent excuſe for impurity is conſtitution. A cer. 
tain conſtitutional turn is generally conſidered as a 
ground of juſtification, and it is eagerly maintained, 
leſt we ſhould be obliged to be holy for want of ex. 
euſes to fin, and left the deceitful pleaſures of ſin 
ſhould be imbittered by remorſe. Let the wnclean 
hall baue their part in the lake that burneth with fire and 
Srimſione. As to fearfulneſs, or timidity, what is there 
in us, that can be more properly called human frail- 
ty, than this? Let us hear St. John. Whom does 
he mean by the fearful ? I fear, we ſhall find ſeveral 
clafſes of theſe in religion. There are many ſorts of 
the fearful, who ſball | their part in the lake wbich 
burneth with fire and brimflone. | ” 
For example, a man, who hears the name of God 
blaſphemed, religion oppoſed, good manners attacked, 
but who hath not the courage to confeſs Jeſus Chriſt, 
to fay, I am a chriſtian, and to manifeſt his indigna- 
tion againſt ſuch-odious diſcourſes, ſuch a man is 
.Fearful, he ſhall have no part in the inheritance of the 
children of God. A man, who ſees his neighbour 
_ wounded by calumny and ſlander, but who hath not 
courage to reprove the ſlanderer, though in his ſoul 
he deteſts him, fuch a man 1s one of the fearful, who 
ſhall have no part in the inheritance of the children 
of God. A magiſtrate, who hath received from God 
the ſword for the protection of oppreſſed widows and 
orphans, but who terrified with the rank of the op- 
preſſor, facrifices to him the rights of widows and 
_ orphans, ſuch a man is fearful, he ſhall have no part 
in the inheritance of the children of Gd. 
But, though theſe notions of fearfulneſs are juſt, 
and though the propoſition in our text is true in all 
theſe ſenſes, it is clear, I think, by the circumſtances 
in which St. John wrote the revelation, by the per- 
ſeeutions which he foretold, by the exhortations 
which he addreſſed to believers to ſurmount them, 
and by many other conſiderations, that the Ns 
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had particularly, and perhaps only, that fearfulneſs 
in view, which induces ſome to deny that truth for 
fear of perfecution, of which they were thoroughly. 
perſuaded. Of this ſort of fearful perſons he affirms, 
they Fall have their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire aud brimſtone. , PET, 

There is, F acknowledge, an equivocalneſs in the 
terms, or rather in the propofition, which may render 


this article obſcure, and thoſe which follow more ſo. 


When it is ſaid, that be fearful, the unbelieving, aud 
tbe abominable, that murderers and poiſoners foall haue 
their part in the Iake which burneth with fire and brim- 
ſtone, we are not to underſtand either ſuch as have 
once committed any of theſe crimes, or ſuch as have 
lived ſome time in the practice of any one of them: 
but have afterward repented. Were we to condemn 
to eternal flames all ſuch perſons as theſe, alas ! wha. 
could eſcape? Not Moſes; he was ſometimes unbe- 
lieving. Not St. Peter; he was ſometimes fearful. 
Not David; he committed murder, was guilty of ly. 
ing, abomination and impurity. Not any of you, my 
brethren ; there is not one of you, whoſe conſcience 
does not reproach him with having done ſome act of 
fearfulneſs, unbelief, and impurity. Heaven forbid, 
we ſhould have to reproach any of you with forming 
the act into a habit! Wi] e 
St. John ſpeaks, then, in this place of thoſe only, 
who live in a habit of theſe vices. But, I repeat it 
again, although this evil habit may originate in hu- 
man frailty, yet it is certainly that fort of fearfulne/s 
which we have been explaining; it is that fearfulne/5 
with which tyrants inſpire ſuch as ought to confeſs the 
truth. Aſk thoſe of our brethren, for whom we utter 
the deepeſt ſighs, and ſhed the bittereſt tears, what 
prevents their giving glory to by yielding to the 
exhortations, which we have ſo long addrefled to 
them, and which we daily continue to addreſs to them. 
They tell you it is buman frailty. Aſk that head of 
e | ä 
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a family, why he doth not flee to ſome place, where 
he might enjoy ſuch a publick worſhip as he ap- 
proves, and partake of the ſacraments, for which he 
pines. Human frailty makes him fear he cannot live 
without his dear children. Aſk that lady, who is in 
ſome ſort miſtreſs of her deſtiny, having neither fa- 
mily, nor connection, and being loaded with ſilver and 
gold; aſk her why ſhe doth not avail herſelf of her in- 
dependence to render homage to her religion. Hu- 
man frailty makes her fear ſhe cannot undergo the 
fatigue of a voyage, or bear the air of a foreign cli- 
mate, or ſhare the contempt generally caſt on other 
refugees, who do not carry along with them reputa- 
tion, riches and honours. Aſk that apoſtate, what 
obliges him to receive the mark of the image of the beaſt 
an his forehead, Rev. xiii. 16. Human frailty makes 
him. fear priſons, dungeons and gallies. Yet what 
faith St. John of this Fearfulne/s inſeparable from hu- 
man frailty ? He faith, it excludes people from the 
inheritance of the children of God. The life of a 
chriſtian is a continual warfare. : Fearfulneſs is the 
moſt indefenſible diſpoſition in a ſoldier. Fearfulneſs 
in war is one of the vices, that nobody dares avow ; 
worldly honour either entirely eradicates it, or ani- 
mates ſoldiers to ſubdue it. Want of courage is 
equally odious in religion. A timid chriſtian is no 
more fit to fight under the ſtandard of the lion of the 
tribe of Fudah, Rev. v. 5. than a worldling under that 
of an earthly hero, The fearful' ſball have their Hart 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimſtone. 
Aſter this, my brethren, ſhall we plead our frailty ? 
Shall: we draw arguments for lukewarmneſs from what 
ought to invigorate us? Shall we cheriſh our indiffer- 
ence by ſuch paſſages as theſe? The /piril indeed is will- 
ing, but the fleſh is weak, Matt. xxvi. 41. | The feld luſt- 
etb againſt the ſpirit, and the fpiril 5, wif the fleſh, Gal. 
v. 17. The Lord knoweth our frame, be remembereth that 


We are e but W { Pfal. ciii. 14. Shall we attempt to 
fruſtrate 
L 
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fruſtrate all the kind intentions of the holy Spirit, who 
makes us feel our frailty only for the ſake of engag- 
ing us to watch and fortify ourſelves againſt it? Be- 
lieve me, the ſentence pronounced by St. John will 
never be revoked by ſuch frivolous excuſes: but it 
will be always true that the fearful ball have their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimſtone. 


III. Let us attend to the third prejudice. - Specu- 

lative errors caunot be attended with any falal conſe- 
quences, provided æve live uprightly, as it is called, and 
diſcharge our ſocial duties, Nothing can be more ſpe- 
cious than this pretence. Of all tyrannies, that, 
which is exerciſed over the mind is the moſt oppoſite . 
to natural right. Fires and gibbets, racks and tor- 
tures may indeed force a man to diſguiſe his ideas: 
but they can never change them. The violence of 


torments may indeed make hypocrites, but it never 


yet made good proſelytes. a 

We not only affirm, that no human power can o- 
blige us to conſider a propoſition as true, which we 
know to be falſe ; but, we add, we ourſelves have no 
ſuch power over our own minds. It doth not depend 
on us to ſee, or not to ſee, a connection between two 
ideas; to aſſent to a truth, or not to aſſent to it. 
Evidence forces, demonſtration carries us away. 

Moreover, although God juſtly requires us to em- 

ploy all the portion of genius, which he hath given 
us, in ſearching after truth, yet his equity will not 
allow, that we ſhould not regard as evident what the 
genius, which he*hath given us, makes appear evi- 
dent; and that we ſhould not regard as falſe what the 

enius, which he hath given us, makes appear falſe. 
If it ſhould happen then, that a man, having exer- 
ciſed all the attention, and all the rectitude of Which 
he is capable, in examining the moſt important queſ- 
tions of religion, cannot obtain evidence enough to 
determine his judgment; if what appears evident to 
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others ſeem doubtful to him; if what ſeems demon. 


juſt now propoſed is impoſſible. - We are fully per- 


— — < 
— * 
wg EX 8-4-4 
. 


ſtrative to them appear anly probable to him; he can. 


not be juſtly condemned for unbelief. Conſequently, 
what we have called a prejudice looks like the very eſ- 


fence of reaſon and truth; and this propoſition, Spe- 
culaliue errors cannot be attended "with any fatal conſe 
quences, ought to be admitted as a firſt principle. 

My brethren, were it neceſſary to give our opinion 
of this article, we ſhould boldly affirm, that the caſe 


ſuaded, that it is not poſſible for a man, who. hath a 
common ſhare of ſenſe, and who employs it all in ex- 


amining, whether there be a God in heaven, or whe. 


ther the ſcripture be a divine revelation, to continue 
in ſuſpence on theſe important ſubjects. But our 
conviction affords no proof to others. There are 


ſome truths, which cannot be demonſtrated ; and 


equity requires us to allege in a diſpute only what 


js capable of demonſtration. We confine ourſelves 


to that claſs of unbelievers, whoſe infidelity of mind 


proceeds from depravity of heart, and we affirm, that 


they are included in the ſentence denounced by our 
apoſtle, and deſerve to ſuffer it in all its rigour. Now 
we have rcaſon to form this judgment of an unbe- 
Lever, unleſs he obſerve all the following conditions, 
which we have never ſeen aſſociated in any one per- 


Jon of this character. 


1. He ought to have ſtudied the great queſtions 


of religion with all the application, that the capacity 
of his mind, and the number of his talents could ad- 


mit. Theſe queſtions belong to ſubjects the moſt in- 
tereſting. . To examine them careleſsly, to offer them 
only, if I may venture to ſpeak ſo, to the ſurface of 
Hhis mind, is a full-proof of the depravity of his heart. 

2. We require an unbeliever to enter upon the diſ- 


cuſſion of theſe truths with a determination to ſacri- 
ce to them not only his ſtrongeſt prejudices, but alſo 


his moſt violent paſſions, and his deareſt * 
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If there be a God in heaven, if the chriſtian religion 
be divine, all the plans of oar love and hatred, ſor- 

row and joy, ought to be regulated by theſe great 
truths. Every man, who is not conſcious of having 
examined them in ſuch a diſpoſition, and who hath 
obtained by his examination only doubts and uncer- 
tainties, hath reaſon to fear, that the emotions of his 
ſenſes, and the ſuggeſtions of his paſſions have ſfiack- 
ted, yea impriſoned the faculties of his ming. 
3. We require an unbeliever, who, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe conditions, pretends to be convinced that 
the ideas of believers are imaginary, to ſhew at leaſt 
ſome mortification on account of this affected difco- 
very. Mankind have the higheſt reaſon to wiſh that 
the hopes excited by religion may be well grounded; 
that we may be formed for eternity; that we may en- 
joy an endleſs felicity after death. If thefe be chi- 
meras, behold man ſtripped of his moſt glorious pri- 
_ vileges! A perſon educated with other chriſtians in 
the noble hope of immortality, and obtaining after- 
ward proof that this hope is ſounded only in che fan- 
cies of enthufiaſts ; a man . . dr this diſcovery; 
a man congratulating hirafelf on having loſt a trea- 
ſure fo rich; a perſon unaffected with the vaniſhing 
of ſuch ineſtimable advantages; ſuch a man, I ſay, 
diſcovers an enormous depravity of heart. 
4. We require an unbeliever to acknowledge, that 
religion hath atleaſt ſome probability. Aman, who 
can maintain that the ſyſtem of infidelity is demon- 
ſtrative; that this propofition, There is no God, is evi- 
dent: that this other is inconteſtible, Religion hath not 
one character of divinity; a man, who can maintain 
that a good philoſopher ought not to retain in his 
mind the leaſt doubt or uncertainty on theſe articles; 


that for his own part he hath arrived at mathema- 


tical demonſtration; ſuch a man, if he be not the 
moſt extravagant of mankind, is, however, one of 
the moſt corrupt. | 1 1 ER ah 

e S . 5. In 
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5. In fine, we require an unbeliever, on ſuppoſi- 
tion that his ſyſtem were probable ; that the plan of 
religion were only probable ; that had his a hundred 
degrees of probability, and our's only one degree; I 
fay, we require this unbeliever to act as if our ſyſtem 
was evidently true, andas if his was demonſtratively 
falſe. If our ſyſtem of faith be true, all is hazarded 
when the life is directed by a ſyſtem of infidelity : 
whereas nothing is hazarded, if the life be regulated 
by religion, even ſuppoſing the: ſyſtem of religion 
groundleſs. An unbeliever, who is not ready to ſa- 
crifice his deareſt paſſions even to a mere probability 
of the truth of the doctrine of a future life, gives full 
proof of the depravity of his heart. | 
Whether there be any one in the world, who, in 
| Tpite of theſe diſpoſitions, can perſuade himſelf, that 
religion hath no character of truth, we leave to the 
judgment of God: but as for thoſe who ſin againſt 
any of the rules juſt now mentioned (and how many 
"reaſons have we to conclude, that there are numbers 
of this character !) they are included in the ſentence 
of our apoſtle, and they deſerve to feel its utmoſt ri. 
gour. The unbelieving ſhall have their part in the lake, 
which burneth with fire and brimſione. | 


Iv. Let us advert to the fourth prejudice. Rel: 

gions are indifferent. We will not go through the va- 
rious ſects of chriſtianity, and decide theſe litigious 
queſtions, which of theſe religions are compatible 
with falvation ? Which of theſe religions are deſtruc- 
tive of it? We will affirm only with our apoſtle, that 
| {dolaters ſhall have their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimſtone. We intend particularly to 

wipe off that imputation which the church of Rome 
conſtantly caſts on our doctrine. Under pretence 
that we have never been willing to denounce a ſen- 
tence of eternal damnation againſt members of the 
moſt impure ſects, they affirm that, in our own opi- 
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nion, people may be ſaved in their community, and 
this, they ſay, is one of the articles of our faith. _ 
This is a ſophiſm; which you have often heard at- 
tributed to a prince, who had united, as far as two. 
ſuch different things could be united, the qualities of 


agreat king with thoſe of a bad chriſtian. . Having a 


long time heſitated between the peaceable e of 
an earthly crown, and the ſtedfaſt hope of a heavenly - 
crown, his hiſtorians tell us, heafſembled ſome doctors - 
of the Roman communion, and ſome of ours. He 
aſked the firſt, Whether it were poſſible to be ſaved 
in the Proteſtant communion'? They anſwered, no. 


He then aſked the ſecond, Whether it were poſſible 


to be ſaved in the Roman communion ? They re- 
plied, they durſt not decide the queſtion. On this, 

the prince reaſoned in this manner. The Roman 
«© catholick doctors aſſure me, there is no ſalvation 
ct jn the Proteſtant communion. The Proteſtants 
« dare not afirm that there is. no ſalvation in the 
«© communion of Rome, Prudence therefore requires 


me to abandon the Proteſtant religion, and to em- 


«© brace the Roman, becauſe, in the opinion of the 
* Proteſtants, it is at the moſt only probable that I 
« ſhould periſh in the church of Rome, whereas in 
te the opinion of the Roman catholicks, it is demon- 
cc ſtrative, that I ſhould be damned in the Proteſtant 
* community.“ We will not attempt to inveſtigate 
this point of hiſtory, by. examining whether theſe 
Proteſtant miniſters betrayed our religion by advanc- - 
ing a propoſition.contrary to it, or whether theſe hiſ- 
torians betrayed the truth by altering the anſwer at- 
tributed to our miniſters. Whatever we think of 
this hiſtorical fact, we affirm *with St. John, that 
Idolaters Shall have their part in the lake which'burneth 
with fire and brimſtonee. „ 
However, we ought to make a cautious diſtinction 
concerning doctrines, as we do concerning precepts, a 
diſtinction between queſtions of ac and queſtions of: 
© e I 
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right. There is a queſtion of right in regard to pre- 


cepts, as for example; Is a courſe of life oppoſite to 


the precepts of the goſpel a damnable ſtate? To this 


we reply, Undoubtedly it is. There is alſo a queſtion 
of fact, as for example; Shall all thoſe who follow 
ſuch a courſe of life ſuffer all the rigour of damna- 
tion? A*wiſe man ought to pauſe before he anſwers 
this queſtion ; becauſe he doth not know whether a 


man, who had ſpent one part of his life in a courſe of 


vice, may not employ the remaining part in repent- 
ance, and ſo paſs into a ſtate, to which the privileges 
of repentance are annexed. In like manner, there are 
queſtions of fact and queſtions of right in regard to 
doctrines. The queſtion of right in regard to the 


preſent doctrine is this; Can we be ſaved in an idola- 


trous community? Certainly we cannot. The queſ- 
tion of fact is this; Will every member of an idola- 
trous community be damned? A wiſe man ought to, 

ſuſpend his judgment on this queſtion ; becauſe he, 


who had ſpent one part of his life in an idolatrous 
community, may employ the remaining part in re- 


penting, and conſequently may ſhare the privileges of 
repentance. Except in this caſe, according to our 
principles, Idolaters ball have their par! in-the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimſtone. But, according 


to our principles, the Roman catholick church is 


guilty of idolatry; conſequently, according to our 
Principles, the members of the church of Rome, if 
krhey do not forſake that community, are among ſuch 
as Hall Bade their part in the Iake which burneth with 
fire and brimſtone. 1 5 : 85 
If it be neceſſary to prove that according to our 
Principles, the church of Rome is guilty of idolatry, 

the evidence is eaſily obtained. Let us form a diſ- 
tinct idea of what, agreeably to ſcripture, we call 
zdolatry.. To regard a ſimple creature as God ſu- 
preme ; to render to a ſimple creature the worſhip, 


that is due only to the ſupreme God, is what we call 


idolatry. 
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idolatry; Now, according to our principles, the 
members of the church of Rome do render to a crea. 
ture, to a bit of bread, ſuch worſhip as is due only 
to the ſupreme God. By conſequence, according to 
our principles, the members of the church of Rome 
are guilty of: idols, oo od a 

They defend themſelves by a ſomewhat ſpecious, 
but groundleſs argument. It was employed by.a 
man who diſgraced his name by abandoning the 
Proteſtant religion, though, thanks be to God, I hope, 
I and my family ſhall always be enabled to continue 
it in the liſt of ſincere Proteſtants. His words are 
theſe: Two or three articles, ſaith he, excited 
«« ſtrong prejudices in my mind againſt the church 
« of Rome; tranſubſtantiation, the adoration of the 
e holy ſacrament, and the infallibility of the church. 

«« Of theſe three articles, that of the adoration of 
ce the holy ſacrament led me to conſider the church 
« of Rome as idolatrous, and ſeparated me from its 
« communion. A book, which I one day opened 
« without deſign, inſtantly removed this objection. 
e There I found a diſtinction between error of place 
« in worſhip, and error of object. The Catholick 
« worſhips Jeſus Chriſt in the euchariſt, an objet truly 
« adorable. There is no error in this reſpect. If 
« Teſus Chriſt be not really preſent in the euchariſt, 
« the Catholick. worſhips him where he is not; this 
be is a mere error of place, and no crime of idolatry. 
A mere ſophiſm! By the ſame argument the Iſrael- 
ites may be exculpated for rendering divine honours 
to the golden calf. We muſt diſtinguiſh error of 
place from error of object. The Iſraelite worſhips in 
the golden calf the true God, an object truly ador- 
able. To-morrow is a feaſt to the Lord, the God, O 
Iſrael, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, 
Exod. xxxii. 5, 4. There is no error in this reſpect. 
If God be not really preſent in the golden calf the 
JJ Co 
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Iſraelite worſhips him where he is not, a mere error 
of place, and not the crime of idolatry. But St. Ste- 
phen faith expreſsly that this calf was an idol. They 
made a calf, and offered ſacrifice unto the idol, Acts vii. 
41. By conſequence error of place in worſhip doth 


not exculpate men from idolatry. As therefore, ac- 


cording to our principles, there is an error of place 


in the worſhip, which Roman catholicks render to 
their hoſt, ſo alſo, according to our principles, they 
are guilty of idolatry. e 5 
But are we ſpeaking only according to our own prin- 
ciples? Have we ſeen any thing in the wilderneſs of 


Sinai, which we do not daily ſee in the Roman com- 
munion? Behold, as in the deſert of Sinai, an innume- 
rable multitude, tired of rendering ſpiritual worſnip 
to an inviſible God, and demanding gods to be made 
which fall go before them ! Behold, as in the defert 


of Sinai, a prieft forming with his own hands, a 
god to receive ſupreme adoration ! See, as in the de- 


ſert, a little matter modified by a mortal man, and 
placed upon the throne of the God of heaven and 


earth! Obſerve, as in the deſert, Iſraelites liberally be- 


ſtowing their gold and their jewels to deck and adorn, 


If not to conſtruct the idol! Hark! as in the deſert of 


Sinai, prieſts publiſh profane ſolemnities, and make 
r ſaying, To-morrow is a feaſt to the Lord! 

ehold, as in the deſert, the people ing early on feſti- 
vals to perform matins! Hearken ! criminal voices 


declare, as in Sinai, The/e are thy gods, or this is thy 


| god, O Ifrael, who brought thte up out of the land. of 


Egypt. What am] ſaying ? I hear oe prong more 


ſhocking ſtill. This is, O ſhame of chriſtianity! O 


ſcandal in the eyes of all true chriſtians! T 15 is, yea, 


this bit of bread, on which a prieſt hath written, 
eſus Chriſt the en of mankind, this is thy God. 
his is the „ whom all the angels in heaven 


adore, This is the God, by whom all things Tere 
created that are in beaven, and that are in earth, viſible 


ane 
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and inviſible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers. This is the God, who up- 
holdeth all things by the word of bis power, This is 
the God who in the fulne/s of. time took mortal 
fleſh. This is the. God, who for thy ſalvation, O0 
Iſrael, was ſtretched on the croſs. This is he, 
who in the garden of Gethſemane faid, O my Father, 

FF it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me, Matt. xxvi. 
39. who roſe conqueror over death and the graves 
who paſſed into the heavens, and at whoſe aſcenſion 
the heavenly intelligences exclaimed, Lif? up your 
heads, O ye gates, even Jift them up, ye everlaſting 
doors, that the Lord of hoſts, the King of glory may come 
in, Pſal. xxiv. 7, &c. O Judab, Fudah, thou bat Juſti- 
fied thy ſiſter Samaria. O ye deſerts of Sinai, never 
did ye ſee any thing equal to what our weeping eyes 
behold ! Who is on the Lord's ſide ? Let bim come 
. hither. Ye ſons of Levi, ſeparated to the ſervice of 
the Lord, conſecrate your/elves to-day to Fehovab. . « «+ 
But. what are we about? Are we interrupting the ſoft 
ſtill voice of the goſpel, to utter the thundering 
commands of mount Sinai? Shall we command you 
to-day, as Moſes did formerly the Levites, put 
every man his ſword by his ſide, and go in and out from 
gate to gate throughout the camp, and ſlay every man his 
brother, and every man his companion, and every, man bis 


neighbour ? . . . . Ah, Rome ! Were we to adopt this 


method you could not reproach us: you could only 
complain, that we were too ready to learn the leſſons 

ou have taught us, and too eager to imitate your 
bloody example! Even in ſuch a caſe we ſhould have 
one great advantage over you, our hands would graſp 
the murdering ſword to deſtroy thee only for the 
glory of God, whereas thine hath butchered us for 
the honour of an idol! We are not come with fire, 
and blackneſs, and darkneſs, and tempeft ; but Zion, 
though mangled by thy cruelty, utters only cool ex. 


hortations, affectionate remonſtrances, and tender 
1 intreaties; 
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intreaties ; ſhe fights only with the /wword of the Spi- 
ri, and the hammer of the word, Eph. vi. 17. Jer. 
Xxili. 29. Ah poor people! How long will you 
live without percetving the golden candleſtick, which 


Jeſus Chriſt hath lighted up in his church! May God 


take away that fatal bandage, which hides the truth 
from thine eyes! Or, if this favour be refuſed us, 
may God enableus to take away from thee ſuch of our 


children, as thou haſt barbarouſly torn from the 


breaſts of their mothers, in order to make them, like 
thine own, the children of a harlot. | 


V. To proceed to the laſt prejudice. None but the 
vulgar ought to be afraid of - committing certain crimes. 
Kings and ſtateſmen will be judged by a particular law, 
The greatneſs of the motive, that inclined them to manage 
ſome affairs of tate, will plead their excuſe, and ſecure 
them from divinevengeance, What reaſons would ſub- 


Jens mate to complain, and I will venture to. add, 
ow inſecure would princes and magiſtrates be, my 


brethren, if theſe pretences 'were well grounded; if 
they who hold our lives and fortunes in their hands, 
were under no reſtraint in the abuſe of ſovereign 
power; and if under our oppreſſions we could not 
inwardly appeal to a ſupreme governor, and ſay at 
leaſt to ourſelves in private, I /aw under the ſun the 
place of judgment, that wickedneſs was there, and the 
place of righteouſneſs, that iniquity was there. IT ſaid 


in mine beart, God ſhall judge the righteous and the 
wicked ; for there is a time there for every purpoſe, and 


for every work, Eccleſ. iii. 16, 17. 


But, if this be a claim of tyranny, it is not, how- 


ever, a privilege derived from religion. It is deſ- 
troyed by St. John in the words of our text, the alo- 
minable, and murderers, and poifoners, and all tiars ſhall 
have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
_ brimſione. We do not. underſtand, that the apoſtle 
ſpeaks here only of ſuch eminent perſons as govern 
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mankind. There are liars, murderers, priſoners, and 


abominable of all ranks and conditions: but it is only 
in the courts of kings, it is on thrones, it is at the 


head of armies, and in the perſons of ſuch as are 


uſually called heroes in the world, that crimes of this 


ſort are ennobled : here altars are erected, and theſe 
deteſtable actions elevated into exploits worthy of 


immortal glory; they are inſerted in our hiſtories in 


order to be tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. _ 
Falſe proteſtations, by which a ſtateſman, if I may 


ſpeak ſo, obtains leave to lodge in the boſom of an 


ally, that he may be the better able to ſtab him to the 
heart; indeterminate treaties, and frivolous diſtinc- 
tions between the letter and the ſpirit of a public in- 


ſtrument; theſe, which we call illuſtrious des, theſe 


are exploits worthy of immortal glory ! Bloody wars, 
undertaken leſs for the good of the ſtate than for the 
glory of the governors ; cruel expeditions ; tragical 

— 4 ; ſieges fool-hardy and deſperate in a theory 


of the military art, but practicable in the eyes f 


ambition, or rather raving madneſs ; rivers diſco- 
loured with blood ; heaps of human bodies loadi 

the earth; theſe which we call illuſtrious 1 
are exploits thought worthy of immortal glory ! Dark 
machinations, in which treaſon ſupplies the place of 


courage, aſſaſſination of the right of war, ſecret pol- 


ſon of publick battle; theſe are actions truly 40 


minable, yet theſe are thought worthy of immortal 


glory provided they be crowned with ſucceſs, and 
proven a hiſtorian can be found to diſguiſe and em- 
elliſh them! A hiſtorian, who can celebrate and 
adorn ſuch heinous crimes, is, if poſſible, more abo- 
minable than his hero who committed them. 
Shall we go back to the periods of fable? Shall we 


* 


take examples from thoſe nations, which lived with 


out hope, and without God in the world? Shall we nar- 55 


rate ancient hiſtory? Shall we publiſh the turpitude 


of modern times? Ye horrid crimes, ye frightful 


actions, 


. 
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actions, ye perfidious outrages, more fit for the hearty All! 

of infernal furies than for the boſom of mankind, de- their 

part into eternal ſilence, and never ſhew your ghaſtly It 

features again ! Never were propoſitions more un- neve 

warrantable than theſe; The vulgar only ought to be a ſol 

afraid of certain crimes. Kings and ſtateſmen will - and 

be judged by a particular law. The greatneſs of the hibi 

motive, that inclined them to manage ſome affairs of rible 

ſtate, will plead their excuſe, and ſecure them from cart 

E > "Bo he i 

Why were ſo many commands given to princes con- mad 

cerning adminiſtration of juſtice, breaches of peace, title 

and declarations of war? To what purpoſe have ſo Arb 

many Pharaohs been drowned, Nebuchadnezzars re- title 

duced to the condition of beafts, Herods devoured the 

by worms, and ſtrokes of divine vengeance fallen pale 

upon the proudeſt heads, except to teach us, that no tho 

creature is fo auguſt, no throne ſo magnificent, no mar 

dominion fo invincible as to free a creature from the ſing 

neceſſity of obeying his Creator? What means that vex 

law, which God formerly gave by the mouth of hay 

. Moſes? When thou ſhalt ſet a king over thee, he ſhall the 

zot multiply wives to bimſelf, that bis heart turn not bur 

dr,, Deut. xvii. 14, &c. He ſhall not amaſs for ua 

* | himſelf der and gold. And it hall be, when he ſitteth Dy: 

1 | upon the throne of his kingdom, that be ſhall write himſelf and 

S à copy of this law in a book, and it hall be with him, go 

and be Mall read therein all the days of bis life, that be 2 you 

may learn to fear gbe Lord his God, to keep all the words gar 

| of this law, and theſe flatules to do them ; that his heart foul 

3 Le not lifted up above his brethren, and that be turn nol are 

afide from the commandment to the right hand or to the the 

let. What mean theſe. thundering words? Thou. " the 

5 prophane wicked prince of 1/rael, thy day is come, thine anc 

| _ aniquity ſhall have an end. Thus ſaith the Lord God, da 

I Remove the diadem and take off the crown ; I will over= if i 

| turn it, and it ſhall be no more, EzZek. xxi. 25, 27. In one oy 

word, what doth St. John mean bythe words of my * | wh 
| 
| 
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All liars and poiſoners, murderers and abominable ſhall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimſtone.. 

It would be difficult, my brethren, for men, who 
never ſaw any thing greater than the courts of princes, 
a a ſort of earthly gods, to imagine a more pompous 


and venerable. image than that, which St. John ex- 


hibits here to our view. He brings forward the ter- 
rible day, in which the ſupreme law-giver will bring 
earthly judges to account for that power, with which 


he intruſted them, and of which moſt of them have 


made a very criminal uſe. There, all their flattering 
titles will be laid aſide, no more Emperors, Monarchs, 
Arbiters of peace and war; or rather, there will theſe 
titles be repeated to mortify the pride, and to abate 
the inſolence of every one who abuſed them. There 
pale, trembling, and afraid, will appear thoſe tyrants, 
thoſe ſcourges of Almighty God, thoſe diſturbers of 
mankind, who once made the earth tremble with a 
ſingle caſt of their eyes. Then will be produced the 
vexations they have cauſed, the unjuſt decrees they 
have pronounced, the families they have impoveriſhed, 
the houſes, the cities, the kingdoms, which they have 
burnt to aſhes. Then will be judged -the famous 
> mb oa of Alexander and Darius, Cyrus and Crœſus, 


yrrhus and Fabricius, Hannibal and Scipio, Czfar G 


and Pompey, ill decided, in Cato's opinion, by the 
gods themſelves in the battle of Pharſalia. And you, 
you who hold the reins of this republick, you, in re- 
gard to whom we ſo often ſay to this people, Let every 
ſoul be ſubject unto the higher powers ; the powers that be 
are ordained of God, whoſoever reſiſteth the power, reſiſteib 
the ordinance of God, and they that reſiſt ſhall recerve io 
themſelves damnation, Rom. xiii. 1, 2. you, our governors: 


and lords, what appearances will you make in that great. 


day, and what ſentence will you then receive? Ah! 

if it be poſſible for you to beſo intoxicated with your. . 
own grandeur as to forget the majeſty of that God, 
_ whoplaced you at the head of this people, and om 
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lect the duties of your ſtation ; if it be poſſible for the 

cries of the fahnen to ſound 3 in vain in your ears, 
i 


and bribes to blind your eyes; if it be poſſible for you 
to beſtow the rewards dueto fidelity and courage upon 
ſolicitation and intrigue, to ſacrifice the public intereſt 
to private views; if a perſonal pique diſſolve a union 
eſſential to the good of the ſtate ; if love of pleaſure 
conſume time devoted tothe admini ſtration of juſtice; 

if the tears of Sion in diſtreſs be not tenderly wiped 
away; if religion and good manners be decried, and 
trampled on with impunity ; if Lord's days, and pub- 
lick ſolemnities be openly prophaned; if, in a word, 


chriſtianity be ſacrificed to worldly policy, what will 


your condition be! 


God grant, this people may always be as happy 


in the character of their governors as in the gentle 
conſtitution of their government! May a viſible and 
bountiful benediction reſt upon thoſe, who, in the 
midſt of a crooked and perverſe nation, ſhine as lights in 
tbe. world! Phil. ii. 15. Never, never may any be at 
the head of the ſtate, who are unworthy of being mem- 
bers of the church! God grant, we may behold you, 
who. are intruſted with the publick welfare, models 
worthy of our imitation; and by imitating.your con- 
duct in this life we may follow you into the world of 


glory! un. To God be honour and glory for ever. 
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921 Hear m now bar the Hint ſaith.” A eo FRY 1 5 
ö be mountain, and let the hills bear thy voice. Hear ye, 
oO mountains, the Lord's controverſy, and ye ſrong foun= 

ö dations of the earth ; for the Tord bath à controveyfy 

with bis people, and: he will plead with” Iſrael. © O my 

| People, what have I done utto thee? and wherein _y FE 
1 wearied the! , 4 en me. 


"HE wie de of Soibm/1 was ſo omi 
when God was about to conſume it by fire, that 
we can never remark without aſtoniſhment his conde— 
ſcenſion to Abraham, when he gave him leave to 
plead for that deteſtable city. Abraham himſelf was 
amazed at it. He was afraid of inflaming that anger, | 
which he endeavoured to abate. ' O5 ſaid he, let not - 
the Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak. Behold now ! 6.” * 
who am but duſt and aſhes, have taken u on me to ſÞ 
unto the Lord, Gen. xviii. 30. 27. Yet Chard rio 
and anſwered him, and agreed to ſpare Sodom, andto 
pardon an innumerable multitude of guilty perſons, 
on condition a lin number of W people 
pf could 
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* This Sermon was — on a a falt-day, a at the opening of a 
campaign i in the . 1706, | 
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could be found among them. Abraham aſked, Perad. 
venture there be fifty righteous within the city, wilt thou 


not ſpare the place, for the fifty righteous that are therein? 


God replied, If I find in Sodom fifty righteous, I will ſpare 
all the Mace for their ſakes. Abraham continued, Per. 


adventure there ſhall lack five of the fifty? Peradventur: g 


there foal} be forty, peradventure - thirty, peradventure 
twenty, peraduenture len, Gen. xviii. 24, 26, 28, 29, 
&c. God heard Abraham, and ſuffered him to pro- 


ceed to the utmoſt of his compaſſion, a ir 13 
0 


may ſpeak ſo, till his ſervant gave the ſignal for the 
deſtruction of Sodom. So true is it that his eſſence 
is love, and that mercy and grace are the ſtrongeſt 
emanations of his glory! Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

But, my brethren, if we admire the goodneſs of 
God, when he ſuffers only one worm of the earth to 
reaſon againſt his judgments, and to plead the cauſe 
of thoſe criminals, whoſe ruin was determined ; what 


emotions, pray, ought the objects ſet before us in the 


text to produce in our minds to day? Behold! in the 
words of my text, behold | God not only permitting 
the ſinner to plead his cauſe before him, and ſuſpend- 
ing his ſovereign rights: but behold him offering him- 
ſelf to plead before the ſinner, behold him deſcend- 
ing from his tribunal, accounting for his conduct, 


and ſubmitting himſelf not only to the judgment of 


one of his creatures, but propoſing to do ſo to us all. 
Hear ye what the Lord ſaith. Ariſe, contend thou' before 


the mountains, and let the hills bear thy voice. Hear ye, 
O mountains, the Lord's controverſy, and ye ſtrong founda- 


tions of the earth ; for the Lord bath a controverſy with 

his people, and he will plead with JIfrael. O my people, 

what have I done unto thee © and wherein vous * doc a- 

ried thee ? teſtify againſt me 

This is the unheard of action, which we are going 

to exhibit to you, in order to excite in you ſuch ſenti- 
ments of contrition and repentance as the ſolemnity of 


the day requires of you, eſpecially now that the arm 
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of the Lord is lifted up and ſtretched out over your 
heads, ſhall I ſay to deſtroy, or to defend uu? 
At ſuch a time can it be neceflary to prepare your 
minds, and ſolicit your attention? If I have yet any 
more wiſhes to form for your felicity, I conjure you, 
by the walls of this church, now indeed ſtanding, but 
doomed to be raſed by the enemy; by the intereſts of 
your wives and children, whoſe death is determined; 
by your regard for your civil and religious hberties ;. 
in the name of your magiſtrates, generals, and ſoldiers, 
whoſe prudence and courage cannot fucceed without 


the bleſſing of the Almighty ; I conjure you to addreſs 


yourſelves to this exerciſe with attentive minds and 
acceſſible hearts. May all worldly diſtractions, may 


all ſecular anxieties, troubleſome birds of prey, always 


alighting on our ſacrifices, O may you all be driven 


| þ 


away to-day! God grant we may be let alone with 
him! O Lord, help us to repair the breaches made in 
our Jeruſalem, to prevent others yet threatened,: to 
engage thee, the God of armies, on our fide, and to 
draw down by our prayers and tears thy benedictions 
on the ſtate and the church! Amen. : 

Before we enter into the ſpirit of our text, let us 
take a curſory view of the terms; each deſerves our at- 
tention. Hear ye what the Lord faith. Hills, mountains, 
ye ſtrong foundations of the earth; bear ye. what the Lord 


ſaith, What loftineſs in theſe terms! This is to pre- 


pare the mind for great things. It is a bad maxim 
of orators to promiſe much to auditors. The imagi- 
nation of the hearer often outflies that of the ſpeaker. 
Artful rhetoricians chooſe to amaze and ſurprize their 


| hearers by ideas new and unexpected, ſo that the ſub- 


jects of their orations may appear ſublime by being 

J 3 FI | 
But hath the holy Spirit need of our rules of rheto- 
rick, and is the everlaſting goſpel ſubject to our ora- 
torical laws? There is no proportion between the 


human ſoul, to which the prophet addreſſeth himſelf, 
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and the Spirit of that God, who animates the prophet. 


How great- ſoever your expectation may be, your ex- 
pectation will be always exceeded. Great objects 
will not be wanting to exerciſe your capacities, your 


capacities indeed may want ability to inveſtigate 


them. The thoughts of God will always be higher than 


yur thoughts, as the heavens will always be higher than 


the earth, Iſa. Iv. 8. A prophet frequently ſeems at firft 
to preſent only one object to view: but on a nearer 
examination his one object includes many; he ſeems 
at firſt only to ſpeak of a temporary deliverer : but he 
ſpeaks of the Meſſiah; at firſt the preſent life ſeems 
only intended : but at length we find eternity is con- 
tained in his ſubject. Our 22 had reaſon, there- 
fore, to exclaim, Mountains, hills, ye Aung foundations 
of the earth, hear ye. © 


Hear ye what the Lord faith, Wade the pro het. It 


is the Lord, who ſpeaks by the mouths of his fer- 
vants; to them he commits his treaſure, the minftry of 
| reconciliation. Theſe: treaſures, indeed, are in earthen 
_ veſſels : but they are treaſures of falyation, and what- 
ever regards ſalvation intereſts you. Miniſters are 
frail and feeble : but they are miniſters of the Lord, 
and whoever comes from him ought to be reſpected 
by you. When we cenfure a ſinner, when we make 
our places of worſhipreſound with Anathemas, Marana- 
 thas, inſtantly we excite murmurings and complaints. 


My brethren, if at any time we ſtretch theſe hands to 
| PER the helm of the ſtate, if we pretend to counteract | 


your ſound civil polity, if under pretence of piouspur-= 
poſes we endeavour officiouſly to intermeddle with 
your domeſtick affairs, mark us for ſuſpicious and 
dangerous perſons, and drive us back tb our ſchools 
and ſtudies: but when we are in this pulpit, when we 


- preach nothing to you but what proceeds from the 


mouth of God himfelf, and no other laws thinks thoſe, 
which come from his throne; be not ſurprized when 


TE we * to you, Hear us with reſpect, hear us with 


5 attention. 
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attention. We are Ambaſſadors for Chriſt.” The Tor hath 
Spoken. This is our er 16 theſe are our ere? 
dentials. c 
Ariſe, contend thaw before _ tbe mountains, and let the © 
hills hear thy voice. Hear ye hills, hear ye moutitains, 
hear ye ſtrong foundations of the earth, hear ye what 
the Lord ſaith. When God ſpeaks, all ought to at- 
tend to what he ſays. He cauſes the moſt inſenſible 
creatures to hear his voice. The voice of the Lord is 
powerful, the voice of the Lord is full of. majeſty, tbe voice 
of the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon, it maketh Si- 
rion lo ſkip like a young unicorn, it divideth the flames of 
Are, it ſoaketh the welderneſs, it maketh ibe foreſis bare, 


Plal. xxix. 3, &c. The whole univerſe knows this 


voice, the whole univerſe ſubmits to it. The voice of - 
God does more than I have mentioned. It reigns in 
empty ſpace, It calleth thoſe things which be not as though | 
they were. Rom. iv. 17. Zy it the heavens, and all 


their hoſt, were made. God ſpake and it was done; be 


commanded, and it flood faſt, Pal. xxxili. 6, 9. 

There is but one being in nature deaf to the voice 
of God, that being is the ſinner. © He, more inſenſi- 
ble than the earth, and harder than the rocks, he re- 
fuſeth to lend an ear. The prophet is forced to ad- 
dreſs himſelf to inanimate creatures, to hills and 
mountains, and ſtrong foundations of the earth. Hear 
ye-bills, hear ye mountains, ye flrong foundations of the 
earth, and put my people to the bluſh. The oxknoweth 
his owner, and the aſs bis maſter's crib : but Iſrael doth 
not know, my people doth not conſider, Iſa. i. 3. 1/frael hath 
forgotten the God, that formed bim, and is ne W the 
rock that begat him, Deut. xxxii. 18. 


Alas! how exactly does Iſrael now reſemble Iſrael 275 


in the days of Micah! When we ſpeak for God, we 
generally 1 — abſent minds, wandering eyes and 
inſenſible hearts. In vain we ſay, The Lord hath ſpoken, 
bear what the Lord ſaith. It does not fignify, the an- 
Fer given us is, bo is the Lord, -ibai I. ſhould obey his 

Vor. IV. . H | voice S 
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voices Each wants a goſpel of his own. Each ſeizes 
the ſacerdotal cenſer. A rigid morality is not ſuited 


to the taſte of our auditors. Every ſinner ſays of the 
eacher of it, as an impious king once ſaid of Mi- 


Caiah, I hate him, for he doth not propheſy good con- 
cerning me, but evil, 1 Kings xxii. 8. Henceforth, 
then, we muſt addreſs ourſelves to theſe arches and 


Pillars and walls, our auditory is inſenſible. 


The Lordhath acontroverſy with his people. What 
a controverſy, my brethren! Never was ſuch a cauſe 


heard before any judges. Never was a court concern 


ed in an affair of ſuch importance. The controvert- 


ing parties, the manner of pleading, and the matter 
in difpute, are all worthy of attention. 


Ihe parties, who are they? On the one part the 


ord of univerſal nature, he before whom all nations are 
as a drop of a bucket ; he that ſitteth upon the circle of the 
earth, and conſidereth the inhabitants thereof as graſs- 
hoppers ; he that weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the 
hills in a balance, Iſa. xl. 15, 23, 12. On the other part, 
man, Iſrael, the church. 80 that it is a huſband 
pleading againſt his wife, a parent againſt his chil- 


- cren, the Creator againſt his creature. Who ever 


heard of a controverſy between parties more worthy 


of conſideration ! 


The manner of pleading this cauſe is yet more re- 


markable. The Lord hath a controverſy with his people. 


Who can coolly hear this language ? At the ſound 
of theſe words-conſcience kei, the ſinner flees 
to the clefts of the rocks, and calls to the mountains 


to fall on him, and cover him from the wrath of Je- 


hovah. Each exclaims with a prophet, Mbo among 
as can dwell with devouring fire? Who among us can 


dwell with everlaſting burnings ? Iſa. xxxiii. 14. Each 


cries with the ancient Iſraelites. Let not God ſpeak with 


us, left we die, Exod. xx. 19. and with Job, Hou ſbould 


man be juſt with God? chap. ix. 2. But, peace be to 


with 
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with the dreadful enſigns of his vengeance. | If he in- 


but by reproofs of his love. Hear him. 0 . 
bat have I done unto thee ? wherein haue I wearted thee ? 
icſtify againſt me. He knows, you have nothing to 
allege: but he means to affect you by generous mo- 
tives; he means to excite in you that repentance, which 
is of 10 be repented of, that godly ſorrow, that broker 
CO heart, which is of ineſtimable value in his 
ght. 3 . 
As for you, who have need of thunder and light= 
ning, all you, who muſt have hell opened under your 
feet, all you, whoſe ſouls are inſenſible to motives of 
Juſtice and equity, depart from this aſſembly. We 
are not preaching to you to-day. We fpeak to the 
people of God. The Lord hath g controverſy with bis 
people. The Lord will plead with Iſrael. We addreſs 
ſuch of you as have hearts to feel theſe tender ex- 
preſſions, expreſſions ſo tender that nothing in unin- 
ſpired poets and oratars can equal them, O my ptople, 
what hade I doue unto thee ? and wherein haue I wearted 
In fine, the matterof this controverſy is remarkable ; 
it is the whale conduct of man to God, and the whole 
conduct of God ta man, God is willing to exereiſe 
his patience to hear the complaints of his people but 
he requires in return, that his people ſhould hear his 
againſt them, OE” HE 135 1 
This is a general view of our text: but are general 
obſervations ſufficient on a ſubject, that merits the 
moſt profound meditation? We muſt go into the 
matter; we muſt go even to the bottom of this con- 
troverſy ; we muſt hear both parties, how diſpro- 


Pportional ſoever they may be, and how. improper 


ſoever it may ſeem to confront them; we muſt ex- 
amine whether the fault lie in God or man. Forgive, 


O God! if worms of the earth preſume to agitate tlge 


raſh queſtion, and to plead thus in thy preſence! Thy 
= 1 H 2 condeſcenſion 
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- condeſcenſion will only diſplay thy na Thou wilt _— 


be juſtified when thou / r and be clear when thou 
udgeſt, Pfal. li. 4 | 
oe us firſt hone what complaints man hath to bring 
a againſt God, and what God hathto anſwer. Then let 
us ſee what complaints God hath to bring againſt man, 
and what man can allege in his own defence. But, 
as we have already hinted, you will not be ſurprized, 
my brethren, if we ſometimes forget the prophet and 
the Jews, to whom he ſpoke, and conſider the text as 
it regards chriſtians in general, and this congregation 
In particular. 
That a creature ſhould complain of his Creator 
ſhould ſeem a paradox. Of him every creature holds 
his /fe, motion, and being. The air he breathes, the 
animation of his frame, the ſun that gives him light, 
the earth that-bears him UP, are all emanations of the 
_ goodneſs of his Creator. Yet, ſtrange as it may ap- 
Betty it 1s certain, man complains of God. To let the 
elty at nought, to trample his laws under foot, to 
5 his holy name, to harden under the ten- 
dereſt marks of his love, as we do every day, is not 
this to murmur? Is not this to complain? 

Let us hear theſe complaints. You have your wiſh, 
my brethren, and are all of you to-day i in the condi- 
tion, in which Job deſired to be, when, in an exceſs of 
grief, he uttered theſe emphatical words, O that I 
knew where I might find God! I would go even to bis 
. feat. I would order my cauſe before bim, and fill my mouth 
 witharguments. I would know the words which be would 
anſwer me, and underſtand what he would ſay unto me, 
chap. xiii. 3—;. Order this cauſe, mortals prepare 
theſe arguments, God is ready to hear you: When 
we enter into our own hearts, we find we are apt to 
complain of God on three accounts; his law ſeems 
too fevere; his temporal favours too ſmall : and his 
judgments too rigorous. bran us follow man in theſe 


three ANCHE." 5 | Bk N 
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The laws of God ſeem too ſevere. ½ My people, 
os have I done unto thee? To this el iſcence 
anſwers; I chooſe todomineer in the world: but'God 
would have me be humble, waſh tlie feet of his diſci- 

ples, eſleem others better than myſelf, Phil. ii. 3. and 
Nass myſelf, ſo to ſpeak, in the meaneſt poſt in the 
world. I like to amaſs riches: but God requires my 
converſation to be without covetouſneſs,” Heb. xili. g. and 
he would have me learn of lillies and /parrows to con- 
fide in his providence.” I love to live well, and to 
fare ſumptuouſly: every day: but God requires me 
to be ſober, to keep' under my body, and bring it into 
ſubbjection, 1 Cor. ix. 27. and inſtead of living to 
myſelf, to take from voluptuouſneſs, and expend 
what I take in charity to others. I love to divulge 
the vices of a neighbour, and to erect my reputation 
on the ruin of his: but God threatens to exclude 
ſlanderers from his kingdom. In a word, the law of 
God controls every paſſion of my heart. Ah! why did 
God give me laws ſo oppoſite to my inclinations, or 
why did he give me Wer fo r to his 
laws? 5 3; e . 

1 underſtand your en you wiſh God had formed 
religion, not on the eternal rules of righteouſneſs and 
judgment, which are the baſes of his throne, Pfal. xcvii. 2. 
but on the ſuggeſtions of ſuch paſſions as animate you. 


Religion, intended by its wiſdom to free the world from 


the vices, that disfigure it; ſhould have revealed, in 
your opinion, more ample methods of committing 
theſe very vices, and provided: for the hardening of 
ſuch conſeiences as the juſtice of God means toterrify. 
You wiſh, that the ſovereign God, by a condeſcen- 

fion incompatible with the purity of his perfections, 
had imbibed, as it were, the wicked views andincli- 


nations of finful man, ſinful man being ſo baſe and 
ſo wicked as to refuſe to conform to the e of | 
the ſupreme.  : 


"00 haſt — man, ſufficiently reflected: on this 8 
= article? 
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article? Thou complaineſt of the laws of God. Wha 
art thou? Whence doſt thou come? Who gave thee 
thy being? Is not God thy governor ? This firma- 
ment before thine eyes, that infinite ſpace in which 


thine imagination is abſorbed, thoſe heavenly bodies 


revolving over thy head, the earth beneath thy feet, is 


not this the empire of God? And you, vile creature, 
confined in a corner of the univerſe, you houſe of 


clay, you worm of the earth, you nothing, ligbier 


ban vanity itſelf, you, who are only a vain phantom, 
zwalking in a vain ſpew, do you murmur at the laws of 


God? would you be Lord of religion ? would' you 
either ſay to 'God, Command this, forbid that, or 
would you mount his throne, and give the univerfe 
law? What prefumption ! N 25 
You complain of the laws of God. Are not theſe 


laws juſt in themſelves? God requires you to love 


Him. Ts it poſſible to refuſe obedience to this juſt 
command, confidering the eminent perfections, the 
majeſty and benevolence of him, who requires your 
eſteem? God requires you to love your neighbour. 
And would it be right that you, made of the ſame 
duſt as your neighbour, and doomed both to return 
to duſt again; would it be right for you, under pre- 
rence of ſome exterior advantages in your own con- 
dition, to cheriſh a ſelf-complacence, that would de- 


_ baſe the dignity of human nature, and teach mankind 
to eſtimate their worth by external appendages ? 


Would it be fair in civil ſociety that each ſhould 


contribute to your happineſs, that the artiſt ſhould. 


aſſiſt you by his induſtry, the ſcholar by his learning, 
the ſtatefman by his wiſdom, the ſoldier by his cou- 
rage, and that you, a ſimple ſpectator of all theſe 
things, ſhould'think of nothing but enjoying yourſelf 


at the expence of all mankind? Would this be right? 
Are your complaints well grounded? My people, what 


have I done unto thee ? wherein have T wearied thee ? te/- 
„„ Lou 
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You complain of the Jaws of God. But what is the 
deſign of all theſe las? Is it not to make you as happy 
as poſſible ? Judge again yourſelf, Imagine yourſelf 
violating all the divine laws, having no veneration for 
God, no love for your neighbours, being haughty, 
overbearing, a liar and a ſlanderer. Imagine yourſelf, 
on the other hand, humble, pious, zealous, patient, 
charitable. Is it not clear, that, in ſpite of the vio- 
lence of your paſſions, you would like yourſelf beſt 
in the condition laſt mentioned? If your paſſions have 
ſo blinded your mind as to incapacitate you for en- 
tering into theſe reflections, imagine two men, the 
one animated with the vices, and the other with the 
virtues juſt ſpoken of, and, if you can prefer the vi- 
cious man before the virtuous, I agree you ſhall 
complain of the laws of God. $4.15 ERR” 
You complain. of the divine laws. But are not 
theſe laws infinitely proper to make you happy in this 
world? In what ſtate would the human heart be, 
what bloody ſcenes would it revolve, were God to 
give it up to the infernal paſſion of envy, to exceſſive 
ſenſuality, to the miſerable anxieties of avarice, or to 
the tumultuous rage of ambition ? Imagine a ſociety 
where robbery, aſſaſſination and adultery were allowed: 
a ſociety in which ſelf-intereſt was the only motive, 
paſſion the only law, and no bounds ſet to fin but ſuch 
as ambition choſe ; where the magiſtrate was oppreſ- 
ſing the people, the people revolting againſt the magiſ- 
trate, where friend was betraying friend, and the 
receiver ſtabbing his benefactor; would you conſent 
to live in ſuch a ſociety? Imagine an oppoſite plan, 
ſtretch your fancy as far as poſſible, and the further 
you go the more fully will you perceive, that nothing 
can be ſo well contrived to produce preſent human 
felicity as the divine law; and that, even ſuppoting 
Fs particular caſes, in which obedience is attended 


— 


ith loſs, affliction and pain, yet in all caſes there is 
an ample indemnity both in a hope of future happineſs, 
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and in an enjoyment of preſent pleaſure ariſing | 
from a conſciouſneſs of real rectitude and upngtt 


felf-approbation. ' 1 


Lou complain of the laws of God. But doth not 
Sod exemplify all theſe laws himſelf? He commands 
vou to be juſt. Is not he himſelf juſt ? - Righteouſneſs 
and judgment, juſtice and equity, are the baſes of his 
t#hyone. He requires you to be humble. But, al- 
though this virtue may feem repugnant to the divine 
nature, yet we have beheld the prodigy of God hum- 

bling himſelf, of one, who thought it not robbery io be 
equal with God, making bimſelf of no reputation; and 
Taking upon hinzſelf the form of a ſervant ! Phil. ii. 6.7. 
God requires us to be benevolent. Is not he love? 
Are we not all overwhelmed with his favours? Hath 
he not given us his fon ? O admirable beauty of reli- 
gion! My brethren, it transforms a creature into the 
image of his Creator! O matchleſs condeſcenſion of 


the God we adore ! He unites true happineſs to an 


imitation of his attributes, and invites us to partict- 
pate his happineſs by partaking of his holinefs. 


You complain of the laws of God. But what does 


God require of you but to endeavour to pleaſe him? 
Doth he not promiſe toaccept your ſincere obedience, 
though it be accompanied with many frailties and 
great imperfections? Hath he not engaged to aſſiſt 
you by the eſſential aid of the holy Spirit? Brethren, 
enter into your own hearts, liſten to the ſuggeſtions, 
the joys, the hopes excited in your conſciences. This 
is the hand of the Lord drawing you; this is the light 
of heaven ſhining in your hearts; this is the holy Spirtt 

* converting the foul, Pſal. xix. 7. Should God deſcend, 
and ſtand among you, amidft thunders and fires like 
thoſeof Mount Sinai ; ſhould he ſtand among you ſur- 
rounded with þ/ackne/+, and darkneſs and tempeſt ; ſhould 
he, from the centre of all theſe formidable enſigns 
of dreadful . majeſty, declare, curſed is every one that 
. continueth not in all things written in the book of the law 
bs e 19 
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to dotbem, Gal: iii. 10. human frailty might „ 


an excuſe; but he ſpeaks, as we ſaid before, to his 


people, to them he preſents himſelf with all che at- 
tractives of grace. 


Ah! were you to deplore your depravity-1 q Were 


you to ſay, in the bitterneſs of your ſoul, O wretched 


man iht I am! who ſhall deliver ine from the Body of this 


death? Rom. vii. 24. God himfelf would comfort you, 
he would tell you, that be would not break a bruijed reed, 


vor quench 1he ſmoking flax, Matt. xii. 20. If, finking 
under a ſenſe of ſin, you were to caſt yourſelf at his 
feet, and implore his aſſiſtance, he would give you 


his holy Spirit, who, conveying light and ſtrength 


through all your heart, would eradicate all your ſins. 


But you love -fin, you thruſt back the mighty hand 
ſtretched out to help you, you grieve the holy Spirit 


5 God, turn the grace of God into laſciviouſneſs, Eph. 
30. Jude 4. and then complain, that the laws of 
Ge are too ſevere. You conſider God the lawgiver 


as a mortal enemy, who attacks all your pleaſures. 


Ah! how unjuſt are your complaints! O my people, 
what have Idone unto thee? Are my commandments griev= 
015, is not my yoke eaſy, my burden ligbi? Am I not wild 


and lowly in heart ? O my people, what have { done unto 
thee 2 and wherein have I wearied thee © teſtify againſt me. 
The ſecond claſs of human complaints againſt God 


regard him as the governor of the world. Man com- 
plains of providence, the œconomy of it is too nar- 


row and confined, the temporal benefits beſtowed are 


too few and partial. 


Let us do juſtice to human nature, my brethren. 
If we cannot juſtify this complaint, let us acknow- 


ledge there is an appearance of equity in it. This 


complaint, we allow, hath: ſome colour. God pre- 
ſents himſelf to us in religion under the tendereſt 
relations, as a friend, a brother, a parent, a huſband; 


tbe earth belongs to this friend, and the fulneſs thereof 
18 at the ESPE of this God, and a tingle-act of his 


will 
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will would inſtantly fill our houſes with pleaſures, MW hoy 
=_ riches and honours. Vet he leaves us in miſeryand indi- all, 
gence, and it would be in vain to ſearch the New- Teſta- Chi 

ment for a ſingle paſſage to ground a hope thatwe ſhould man 
become rich, reputable and honourable in the world for 

by ſincerely practiſing the precepts of chriſtianity. 'neſ: 

8 If this complaint at firſt fight ſeem unanſwerable in you 
| __ the mouth of a Chriſtian, it is preciſely from the mouth fit 4 
| of a Chriſtian that it cannot come without extreme 1 
ignorance and ingratitude. If you be Chriſtians you van 

muſt be ſo affected with the numberleſs benefits be- ted 

ſtowed on you, that it is inconceivable how an idea of wat 

ſuch temporal bleſſings as you think neceſſary to com- tho 

plete your happineſs, can make ſuch an impreſſion on the 

your mind, or find a place in your heart. Being Chriſ- 7 

tians you are perſuaded that God hath Sie you with tho 

all ſpiritual bleſſings in heavenly places in Chriſt. That pat 

be hath choſen you in him before the foundation of the the 

world, that be rus you unto the adoption of children his 

by Feſus Chriſt o himſelf, according to the good pleaſure of of 

Bis will, Eph. 1. 3, &c. Being Chriſtians, you believe, po! 

that God ſo loved you, that be gave bis only begotten Son, ou 

tbat you believing in him ſhould not periſh, but bave ever- ple 

taſting life, John iii. 16. As you are Chriſtians yon are gr: 
perſuaded, that for your ſakes the Lord hath faken zbe he 
heavens, the earth, the ſea, and the dry land, and hath 'to 

 fealed you, and given you the earneſt of the Spirit in your he 

bearts, Hag. ii. 6. 2. Cor. i. 22. Being Chriſtians, you the 

are convinced, that the publick miniſtration of the | of 

divine word, the ordinances of religion ſo often ad- hu 
miniſtered to you, are evidences of the watchful care ex 

of that providence over you, which gives /ome apoſtles, go 

Jome paſtors and teachers, for the perfect ing of the ſaints, PO 

and for the work of the miniſtry, Eph. iv. 11,12. You in 
believe, for you are Chriſtians, that when you die, be 
heaven will be opened to you as 1t was formerly to pe 
Stephen; that angels will uphold you in your agony, fre 


as they once comforted your Redeemer; and that, 
5 | how 
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how difficult ſoever the race may be, you ſhall ſurmount 


all, and finiſh with a ſong of extatick triumph. Bew 

Chriſtians, you believe there are in your Father's houſe 

many manſions, that Jeſus Chriſt 1s gone to prepare a place 
and that throughout all eternity your happt- 


255 ſhall ſuffer no diminution. Lea, being Chriſtians, 


you are already quictened with Chriſt, and even now 


ſit with him in heavenly places, Ephel. ii. 5, 6. 
Is it imaginable, that people enjoying ſo many ad- 


vantages, favoured with ſo many benefits, and eleva- 


ted with ſuch glorious hopes, ſhould complain for 
want of a few temporal grati fications, or ſpend a 
thought on ſuch momentary accommodations as fire 
the unruly paſſions of worldlings ? | 
This is not all. If the morality of Jeſus Chriſt be 

thoroughly examined, it will be found almoſt incom- 
patible with worldly proſperity. Such is the ſtate of 
the human heart, that either Jeſus Chriſt muſt alter 


his religious laws in order to put us into the poſſeſſion 


of temporal proſperity, or he muſt depriveus of tem- 
poral proſperity, in order to eſtabliſn his morality in 
our hearts. You wiſh, you ſay, that he had promiſed 
pleaſures to moderation, riches to charity, and worldly 


grandeur to humility. Inſtead of gratify ingyour wiſhes, 


he ſees it neceflary to the being of your moderation 


to remove from you the dangerous ſnares of pleaſures; 


he doth not make the charitable man rich, leſtriches 
ſhould excite avarice; and he does not beſtow worldly 
grandeur on the humble, left it ſnould diminiſn his 


humility. This is a well known truth of univerſal 


experience. It is generally ſeen that every temporal 
good conveys a mortal poiſon into the heart of its 
poſſeſſor. The temptations attending proſperity are 
infinitely more difficult to overcome than thoſe which 
belong to adverſity. He, who hath triumphed over 
perſecutors, executioners, and tyrants, hath not un- 
N fallen a muy to POR, ny" and intem-, 
5 perance, 
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pearance, when objects proper to kindle theſe paſ- 
ſions have preſented themſelves to him. 
__* Temporal proſperity is not only oppoſite to our 
duty; but it is, for this very reaſon, hoſtile to our hap- 
pineſs. Had God given us a life full of charms, we 
mould have taken little thought about another. It 
1s natural to be delighted with an agreeable ſituation, 
and whatever attaches us to the world cools our ardour 
for heaven, the inward man is renewed as the outward 
man periſbelb, and faith commonly grows as fortune 
decays. When the dove firſt flew out of the ark, 
finding nothing but wind, and rain, and rolling waves, 
the returned to the ark for ſhelter and reſt: but when 
in her ſecond flight, ſne ſaw plains and fields, there 
the alighted and ſtaid. Behold my ſoul, thine own 
image. When the world exhibits to thy view proſ- 
perity, riches and honours, thou art captivated with 
the beauty of the enchantreſs, and falleſt a prey to her 
charms. But when the world puts on the gloom of 
poverty, anxiety and miſery, thou turneſt thine eyes 
toward heaven, and ſeekeſt happineſs in its natural 
ſource. Even as things are now, in ſpite of all the 
diſtreſſes that belong to life, we find it difficult to 
detach our affections from the world: but what would 
be the caſe, if all proſpered according to our wiſhes? 
Speak to a man, who talks of dying, exhauſt philo- 
ſophical and religious arguments to determine him 
to die contented; place him between two objects, 
heaven and earth, the world he is leaving, and the 
eternal ſtate to which he is going; deſcribe to him 
on the one hand the vanity and uncertainty of worldly 
enjoyments, tell him of the anxieties, the indigence, 
poverty and nullity of every thing here, then open hea- 
ven to him, ſhew him happy angels for his companions, 
the lamb in the midſt of the throne to ferd bim, an lead 
him into living fountains of eternal joy, Rev. vil. 17. 
Amidſt ſo many juſt reaſons for his detachment 
from the world, this world is yet dear to him, 
| ; this 


bl 
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this life, this ſhort life, this indigent life, this life 


which is nothing but vanity and deception, this life 
appears more deſirable than heaven, and all its eter- 


nal glory. If then, in ſpite of ſo many diſagreeables 
in this life, it be ſo hard to quit it with content, what 
would be our condition, 'were God to give us a firm- 
er health, a longer life, and a more flouriſhing ſtate 
of affairs? What would be our condition, were there 
no mortifications' in high rank, no uncertainty in 
friendſhips, no viciſſitudes in fortune? 


Our third complaint againſt God regards the rigour |_ 


F his judgments. The Jews of Micah's time had ex- 
perienced this in many caſes, and the prophet threat= 
ened more. Behold! the Lord cometh out of his place, 
and will tread upon the high places of the earth. The 
mountains ſhall be molten under him, and the vallies ſhall 
be cleft before him. Therefore I will wail and howl, 1 
will go ſtrip! and naked, I will make a wailing like be 
dragons, and make a mourning as the owls, for her wound 
is incurable. FJeruſalem ſhall become heaps. Zion ſhall 
be plowed as a field, chap. i. 3, 4, 8, 9. and iii. 12. 
We have been treating of our text as it regards you, 
my brethren, we will therefore leave the prophet and 
his countrymen, in order to give you full liberty to 
exhibit your complaints, and to ſay now, in the pre- 
{ence of heaven and earth, what ills God hath inflicted 
on you. O my people, what have ] done unto thee? Ah! 
Lord! how many things haſt thou done to us! Draw 
near ye mourning ways of Zion, ye deſolate gates of 
Jeruſalem, ye ſighing prieſts, ye afflicted virgins, ye 
deſerts peopled with captives, ye diſciples of Jeſus 
Chriſt wandering over the face of the whole earth, 
children torn from your parents, priſons filled with 
confeſſors, gallies freighted with martyrs, blood of 
our countrymen {hed like water, carcaſes, once the 
venerable habitations of witneſſes for religion, now 
thrown out to ſavage beaſts and birds of prey, ruins 
of our churches, duſt, aſhes; ſad remains of houſes _ 
| dedicated 
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dedicated to our God, fires, racks, gibbets, puniſh. 


ments till now unknown, draw nigh hither, and give 
evidence againſt the Lord. | 

My brethren, if we conſider God as a judge, what 
a number of reaſons may be aſſigned to prove the 
equity of all the evils, that he hath brought upon 
us? The abufe of his favours, the contempt of his 
word, the ſlighting of all the warnings given us by 
his miniſters, the pride and worldly-mindedneſs, 
the lukewarmneſs and indifference, and many other 
odious vices, which preceded our miſeries, are evi- 
dences too convincing that we deſerved all ; and 
they ought to make our complaints give place to the 
forrowfut but fincere confeſſion, which a prophet 
puts in the mouth of the church, The Lord is rigbte- 
eus, for 1 have rebelled againſt voy Lam. i. 18. 

But as we ſaid, that in this text God was to be con- 


fidered as a father, we affirm, all theſe chaſtiſements, 


even the moſt rigorous of them, are perfectly conſiſt. 


ent with this character. It was his love that engaged 


him to employ ſuch ſevere means for your benefit, 
You know, my brethren, and you know but too well, 
that the eaſe, with which the enjoyment of the pre- 
ſence of God is obtained; too often leſſens the favour 
in our eyes. I appeal to experience. Recollect the 
time ſo dear to you, when the goſpel was preached to 
you in your own country, and when God, with a 
bounty truly aſtoniſhing, granted you both ſpiritual 
and temporal proſperity. Did you, I appeal to your 
conſciences, did you value theſe bleſſings according to 
their real worth? Were you never diſguſted with the 
manna, that fell every morning around your habita- 
tions? Did you never ſay with the Iſraelites, There i“ 
wthing at all beſides this manna, before our eyes ? Num, 
Xi. 6. It was neceſſary, in order to Te-animate your 
| zeal, for God to take his candleſtick away; it was 
neceſſary for you to learn the importance of ſalvation 


950 the © of obtaining it ; and to kindle 5 5 
ove 
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love to your ſpiritual huſband by his abſence. Theſe 
events excited abundance of piety among you; and, 
though the misfortunes of the times have produced 
too many examples of human frailty, yet to theſe un- 
happy times we owe the bright examples of many 
eminent perſons, whoſe names will go down with 
honour to the lateſt poſterity. . 

Let us then acknowledge, my brethren, that, al- 
though we have inſulted the rectitude of God, we 
are willing now to do homage to it; let us confeſs, 
God hath given his people no juſt ground of com- 
plaint; in all his conduct he hath diſplayed the 
power of a God, the fidelity of a huſband, the ten- 
derneſs of a parent, and we have nothing to reply to 


him, when he aſks, O my people, what have I done unto 


thee ? wherein have I wearied thee ? teſtify againſt me. 

As God hath anſwered the complaints of his peo=- 
ple, let us proceed to inquire how his people will 
anſwer the complaints of their God. Let us ſee 
what we ourſelves can reply. He hath heard us, 
can we refuſe to hear him? Let us proceed in this 
aſtoniſhing cauſe between God and his church. The 
Lord hath a controverſy with bis people, the Lord will 
plead with Iſrael. | 

The hiſtory of the Jews is ſo well known, that 
every one of us is acquainted with their irregularities. 
They corrupted both natural and revealed religion, 
They had as many gods as cities, Jer. ii. 28. They 
choſe rather to ſacrifice their children to Moloch than 
their ſheep and oxen to Jehovah. There was no opi- 


nion ſo abſurd, no worſhip ſo puerile, no idolatry fo 


groſs as not to be admitted among them. Having 
ſhaken off the ties of religion, the bridles of corrupt 
paſſions, they threw the reins on the necks of the 
moſt ungovernable diſpoſitions, and ruſhed furiouſly 
into all the worſt vices of the nations round them, 
With this conduct the prophets were always reproach- 

ing them, and particularly Ezekiel in theſe words, 
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in which he deſcribes this wretched people under an 


| image the moſt odious that can be imagined. O how | e 
j weak is thine heart, ſaith the Lord God, ſeeing thou doej} b 
4 all thefe things! O wife committing adultery, taking t 
f ftrangers inſtead of thy huſhand ! They give gifts to all F 
whores : but thou groeft thy gifts to all thy lovers, and v 
biręſi them that they may come unto thee on every ſide for Pp 
i iy whoredom. The contrary is in thee from other women u 
th m thy whoredoms, whereas none -followeth thee lo commit fl 
= whoredoms, and in that thou giveſt a reward, and no re- 

0 ward is given unto thee, Ezek. xvi. 30, &c. Theſe te 
u: words give us ſhocking ideas of this people; for if p 
it was an abomination under the law to bring the hire of 1 
. a whore into the houſe of the Lord, Deut. xxiii. 18. a 
if for an offering, how much greater abomination muſt N 
5 it be to apply the offerings of the Lord to the mw tt 
Wl port of proftitutes ! ti 
10 Their crimes were aggravated, too, by the innu- 0 
9 merable bleſſings, which God beſtowed on them. h. 
—— 4 The prophet reminds them of theſe in the words that tl 
WT follow the text. Remember, O my people, I redeemed 0 
108 thee ont of the houſe of ſervants, remember what Balak ag 
1 conſulted, and what Balaam anſwered. What favours re 
„ e did this people receive! What numberleſs engage- of 
1 . ments to fear God! He made a covenant with them, ? 
4 he divided the fea to let them paſs over, he gave 
1 them bread from heaven to eat, he cleft the rock to tr 
x give them drink, he brought them into the country, Cl 
. | of which Moſes had ſaid, The land whither ye go is a of 
_ land, which the Lord thy God careth for ; the eyes of the nc 
my; Lord thy God are always upon it, from the beginning of hi 
'* the year, even unto the end of the year, Deut. xif. 12. ar 
. Moreover, all their temporal bleſſings were types fe 
{ala and pledges of ſpiritual benefits, either then .beſtow- th 
i ed, or promiſed in future. After ſo many favours to 

wh on God's part, after ſo many crimes on the part of 

1. the people, had not the Lord reaſon to e e . Vo 
"1 i Was ever controverſy more juſt than this?: tu 
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My brethren, you have certainly been often ſhock= 
ed at reading the hiſtory of this people; you have 
blamed their 1dolatry ; you have deteſted their ingra- 
titude ; you have condemned the careleſſneſs of their 
paſtors, and all the vices of the people. But what 
would you fay, if we could prove that the exceſſes of 
prieſts and people are greater under the goſpel than 
under the law? The Lord's controverſy with you af- 
firms this, and this we muſt now examine. 
But which of us miniſters, which of us has courage 
to enter into this detail? And which of you chriſtian 
people would have humility enough to hear us out 


without murmuring, trembling with indignation, and 


exclaiming againſt your reprover, atvay with him, away 
with him! Surprizing | When we juſt now pleaded 


the unjuſt cauſe of man againſt the Creator, the pa- 


tient Creator ſatisfied every inquiry; the earth,did not 
open under our feet to ſwallow us up; no fire from 
heaven came down to deſtroy us : but every article of 
the controverſy received a full anſwer. Now that we 
ought to proceed to hear the complaint of the Creator 

againſt us, I already hear every one murmuring, and 
refuſing to pay as much regard to the juſt complaints 
of God, as God condeſcended to pay to thoſe, which 


had no foundation in reaſon and equity. | 
Well, we will ſpeak to you in your own way; we will 


treat you as ſick people are treated, when their phyſi- 
cians are obliged to diſguiſe remedies, and conceal 
operations neceſſary to their recovery; we will decide 
nothing: but we will leave each of you to judge of 
his own conduct. We will only produce a few of the 
articles of God's controverſy with you, and propoſe a 
few maxims for you to examine : but, if there remain 
the leaſt degree of rectitude in you, we conjure you 
to apply theſe maxims in earneſt to yourſelves. | 

Firſt. When God diſtinguiſhes a people by. fignal fa- 


. wours, the people ought to diſtinguiſh themſelves by grati- 


tude to him. The equity of this maxim is clear to 
Voi IV. "> every 
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every one of us, and. nobody will diſpute it. I aſk 
then, were any people in the world ever favoured of 
heaven as the people of theſe provinces have been? A 
people (permit me to go back to your origin) a people 


formed amidſt grievous oppreſſions and barbarous im- 


poſitions ; a people ſubject to tyrants more cruel than 
the Pharaohs of Egypt; a people not aſhamed to call 
themſelves beggars, and to exhibit poverty on their 


ſtandards ; a people who in the ſpace of ſix months 


gave up fix thouſand of themſelves to racks and gib- 
bets; a people riſen from this low condition into the 


preſent ſtate of magnificence ; a people who, placed 


in a corner of the world, and occupying only a few 
acres, extend their influence over the whole world; a 
people oppoſing at the ſame time two great kings; a 
people in whoſe favour the ſea ſuſpended its uſual 
flux on the day, that was to decide the fate of theſe 
provinces for ever ; a people whoſe forts were all oc- 
cupied by the enemy, and who, when they had nothing 
to truſt to but the unavailing fidelity of a few citizens, 
ſaw the enemy, that came out againſt them one way, flee 
before them ſeven ways, Deut. xxviii. 7, a people inha- 
biting a country formed, (if I may ſpeak ſo, ) againſt 
the laws of nature, but which the God of nature ſup- 
ports as it were by miracle; a people taxing, go- 
verning, and making laws for themſelves ; a people 
walking in the light of the goſpel ſhining in all its 
glory, and enjoying the reformation in its utmoſt pu- 
rity. This is only an imperfect ſketch of the bleſ- 


ſings, which God in diſtinguiſhing mercy confers on 


you. Do you diſtinguiſh yourſelves by your grati- 
tude? Is there more piety among you than among o- 
ther nations? Is there a greater attention to the word 
of God, and more deference to his laws? Are there 
more good examples in parents, and are their children 
better educated than others? Is there more zeal for 


family religion? Is the truth more highly eſteemed, 


and is more done for the propagation of the goſj 55 : 
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Do the ſufferings of pious perſons for religion excite 
more compaſſion ? I pronounce nothing. I decide 
nothing. I leave you to judge of your own conduct. 
Perhaps, ſome of my hearers, whom the correcting 
hand of God hath long purſued, and whom he ſeems 


to reſerve as monuments of his laſting diſpleaſure, 


perhaps they may think, this maxim concerning the 
bleſſings of providence does not regard them. But 


ſhall we be ſo ungrateful as not to acknowledge the 


benefits beſtowed on us? And ſhall we be ſo inſenſi- 
ble as not to mourn over our own ingratitude ? 

My brethren, let us look back a little. Let us for 
a moment turn our eyes to the land of our nativity, 
from which we are baniſhed ; let us remember the, 
time, when, to uſe the language of the pſalmiſt, we 
went in a multitude to the houſe of God with the woice of 
joy and praiſe, Pal. xli. 4. nor let us forget the many 
advantages, which we enjoyed till the day of our exile. 
How happy a climate ! What an agreeable ſociety ! 
What opportunities for commerce! What a rapid pro- 
greſs in arts and ſciences ! Was our gratitude pro- 
portioned to the liberal gifts of God? Alas! the exile. 
we lament, the diſperſion that ſeparates us from our 
neareſt relations, the laſſitude we feel, the tears we 
ſhed, are not theſe ſad, but ſufficient proofs of our 


inſenſibility and ingratitude ? This is the firſt article 


of God's controverſy againſt us; and this is the firſt 
maxim of ſelf-examination. | 

The ſecond regards the chaſtiſements of God. When 
men are under the hand of an angry God, they are called 
to mourning and contrition. Pleaſures, innocent in other 
circumſtances, are guilty in this caſe. You perceive at 
once the truth of this maxim. God by his prophet _ 
ſays to you, Hear ye the rod, and who bath appointed it, 
Micah vi. 9. One of his moſt cutting reproofs to 
his people was this, In that day did the Lord God: of 
hoſts call to weeping and to maurning, and to baldneſs, and 


- 
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ſlaying oxen and killing ſheep, eating feſb and drinking 
wine ; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we ſhall die. 
And it was revealed in mine ears by the Lord of hoſts, 
Surely this iniquity ſhall nol be purged from you till ye die, 
Iſa. xxii. 22, &c. Thus, in like manner, another 
prophet complained to his God, O Lord, thou haft 
fRtricken them, but they have not grieved ; thou haſt con- 
ſumed them, but they have refuſed to receive inſtruction ; 
they have made their faces harder than a rock, they have 
refuſed to return, Jer. v. 3. | : 
Now, my brethren, though the bleſſings of provi- 
dence ſurround us, yet, it is plain, we are at preſent 
under the rod of correction. I lay aſide all the af- 
flictions juſt now mentioned; I will not remind you 
of gibbets and racks and tortures, ſubjects ſo proper 
to baniſh from our minds the ſenſeleſs joy, that fills 
them, were we either grieved for the affliction of Jo- 
ſepb, or pleaſed to remember the duſt of Zion. I will 


ſpeak only of the cauſe of our aſſembling now, of 


this cruel and tragical war. Is not the deſtroying 


angel gone abroad? Doth not the feword of the Lord, 


drunk with blood, turn the whole univerſe into one 
vaſt grave? Are your fortunes, your liberties, or 
your religion ſafe ? Should your fleets and armies be 
always victorious in future, would not your huſbands 
and relations and friends be in imminent danger ? 
Would our victories coft us no tears? Would not 
our laurels be bloody? Alas! the tears of ſome mo- 


ther having loſt her ſon, the ſighs of ſome wife hav- 


ing loſt her huſband, the complaints of ſome friend, 
who had loſt a friend, would not theſe interrupt our 
our ſhouts of joy! | 

Me are, then, under the correcting hand of God. 
Yet what impreſſions do theſe frightful objects make 
on us? What effects are produced in our ſouls by ob- 
jects ſo proper to fill them with fear and trembling? 


ſongs of triumph, and mix mournful ſounds among 


Have we broke up any party of pleaſure ? Have we | 


kept 


| known among us? | 


the language of a prophet? 
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kept away from any publick amuſement? Have we 
laid aſide any feſtivals and publick ſhews? Is nothing 
to be ſeen among us but faſting and weeping, ſack- 
cloth and aſnes? Would not any ſtranger, who ſhould 
ſee us, ſay every thing ſucceeded according to our 
wiſhes ; that there was no danger, no war, no blood- 
ſhedding, no probability of another campaign, that 
ſhould cover the earth with the limbs of the dead? 
This is the ſecond article of God's controverſy with 
us. This is the ſecond ground of examination. I 
pronounce nothing. I decide nothing. I leave you 
to judge of your own conduct. | 

The third maxim regards the end of preaching and 
the miniſtry. To attend publick worſhip is not to obtain 


the end of the miniſtry. Not to become wiſe. by attending 
is to tucreaſe our miſeries by aggravating our ſins. On 


this principle we affirm, that every time our places 


of worſhip are opened, every time you attend pub- 
lick ſervice, every time you hear a ſermon, you are 


required to deri ve ſome real benefit anſwerable to the 
end propoſed. Is it ſo? When we ſurvey this af- 
ſembly, and look on it with eyes of fleſh, the fight. 
ſtrikes every beholder with ſurprize and awe, Here 
are princes, . magiſtrates, generals, men excelling in 
learning and ſcience of every kind. We can hardly 
find in all Europe ſo many venerable perſonages aſ- 
ſembled in ſo ſmall a place. Moreover, here is all 
the exterior of piety, aſſiduity, attention, eagerneſs, 
a great concourſe of people, and every thing that 
looks like zeal and fervour. Yet the end, the great 
end of the miniſtration of the divine word, is it even 
„ . 4 
When each of you come into this holy place, do 
you think what you are going to do? When you enter 
the houſe of God, do you * your feet, according to 
Vhen you approach this 
deſk, does your heart accompany him who prays? 
Does your fervor riſe up with his petitions, and does 
1 yh e 
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your ſoul warmly unite itſelf with his requeſts to ſup- 
plicate the throne of grace, and to avert the anger of 


the docility requiſite to ſuch as receive inſtruction ? 


Does your memory retain the doctrines taught? Does 


= your heart apply to itſelf the ſearching truths ſome- 
; times delivered? When you return home, do you re- 
collect what you have been hearing ? Do yau ever 
, converſe about it afterward ? Do you require any ac- 
count of your children and ſervants of their profit= 
ing? Ina word, what good comes of all the exhorta- 
tions, expoſtulations and arguments uſed among you? 
I pronounce nothing. I decide nothing. I leave 
you once more to judge of your own conduct. _ 
Our fourth maxim regards ſlander. Slander is a 
dice impure in its ſource, dangerous in its effetts, general 


 firikes at once three mortal blows, it wounds him who 
commits it, him againſt whom it is committed, and him 
Tho ſees it committed. It is tolerated in ſociety, only be- 
_ cauſe every one has an invincible inclination to commit it. 

Examine this place on this article. Are not your 
 ſlanders famous even in diſtant climes? Do not 
ſtrangers and travellers obſerve your propenſity to 
this vice? Are not many of you cruelly attentive to 
the conduct of your neighbours, and always aſking, 
Where is be? Whence does he come? What is he 
about ? What are his opinions? Have you no plea- 
ſure in diſcovering people's imperfections ? Does not 
malice 1 ſome vices, which charity ought to 
conceal? Are no tales invented? none enlarged ? 


moſt reſpectable perſons attacked, of heads of fami- 
lies, magiſtrates and miniſters ? Is not one unreaſon- 
ably taxed with hereſy, another with fraud; another 

with criminal "intrigues, and ſo on? This is the 
fourth article of God's controverſy. I pronounce 


of your own actions. | 
| Fifthly. 


Almighty God? When you hear a ſermon, have you 


in ils influence, irreparable in its conſequences ; a vice that 


7 


No calumnies added? Are not the characters of the 


nothing. I decide nothing. I leave you to judge 
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1 Fifthly. IF the dangers, that threaten us, and the 


blows, that providence firikes, ought io affect us all, they 
ought to affeet thoſe moſt of all, who are moſt expoſed to 
them. To explain ourſelves. There is not one of us 
ſo ſecure, there is no credit ſo firm, no houſe ſo eſta- 


| bliſhed, no fortune ſo ſafe, as not to be affected by this 


war. Conſequently, there 1s not any one perſon, who 
ought not by feryent prayer, and genuine piety, to 
endeavour to engage heaven to proſper our armies. 
It is, however, clear beyond a doubt, that our 
generals, officers and ſoldiers have a particular and 
perſonal concern in the approaching campaign. Men 
who, beſide all the infirmities and dangers, to which 
human nature is ſubject, and to which they are ex- 
oſed in common with all mankind, are going to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the dangers of ſieges and battles, 
and all other concomitants of war; they who are al- 
ways contending with death; they who march every 


day through fires and flames; they who have always 


the ſound of warlike inſtruments in their ears, cry ing 
with a thundering voice, Remember ye are mortal ; 
people of this profeſſion, ought not they to be more 
affected with theſe objects. than we, who ſee them 
only at a diſtance? And, conſequently, ought not 
they to enter with greater {ſincerity into the religious 
diſpoſitions, which ſuch objects are apt to excite ? 
This is the maxim, the fifth article of God's con- 
troverſy with us. 5 i rs, 1 
See, examine. Is piety reſpected among your 


troops? Does the ark of the Lord always go at the 
head of your army? Does the pillar of a claud direct 
your ſteps? Does benevolence animate you towards 
one another, partners as you are in common danger? 
Do the mouths, that are ready to utter the laſt figh, 
open only to bleſs the Creator, and to commit to him 


a ſoul hovering on the lips, and ready to depart? Are 


offences againſt Jeſus Chriſt puniſhed as ſeverely as 
offences againſt officers in the army? Do ye provoke 


be 
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the Lord io jealouſy ? Are ye ſtronger than he? 1 Cor. x. 22. 
Would you force a victory in ſpite of him? Would 
you triumph without God, or would you have him 
ſucceed your attempts, when you carry impiety on 
your. foreheads, irreligion in your hearts, and blaſ- 
phemy in your mouths? I pronounce nothing. I 


decide nothing. I leave each of you to draw ſuch in- 


ferences from this maxim as naturally belong to it. 
Our ſixth maxim regards gaming. F gaming be in- 
noceut in any circumſtances, they are uncommon and rare. 
Tt is eaſier to renounce this pleaſure than to enjoy it with= 
out exceſs. Examine yourſelves on this article, Are 
there none of us, to whom gaming is become neceſ- 
ſary? None who reliſh no other pleaſure ? Are there 
no fathers and mothers, who train up their families 
in it, and embolden them by their examples ? Is there 
no opulent man, who imagines he has a right to ſpend 
his fortune in gaming? Is there no neceſſitous per- 
ſon, who hazards the ſupport, yea the daily bread of 
his family in this practice? I determine nothing. I 
pronounce nothing. I leave you to judge of your 
OWN actions. | 8 ä | 
But why not pronounce, why not decide? Where- 
fore reſpect falſe delicacy? Why not declare the whole 
counſel of God? Acts xx. 27. Why ſtrive to pleaſe men? 
Gal. i. 10. Ah, my brethren, were I to hold my 


2 75 the walls and the pillars and the arches of this 


building, the hills and the mountains would riſe up 
in judgment againſt you. Hear ye mountains, bear ye 
bills, hear the Lord's controverſy. The Lord bath a con- 


Troverſy with his people, and he will plead with Iſrael. 
Yea, the Lord hath a controverſy with you. His re- 


proofs would cleave your hearts aſunder, and diſſolve 


you in floods of tears, were you capable of reflections 


and emotions, He complains of all the vices we have 
mentioned. He complains, that you are inſenſible 
to the moſt terrible threatenings of his mouth, and 


the heavieſt ſtrokes of his hand. He complains, that 
| "> 
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| ſay, which are already falling _ us? 5 
Such is the controverſy of C 


ſelves, plead, ſpeak, anſwer. 
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ye bite and devour one another like wild and ſavage beaſts. 


He complains, that impiety, irreligion and intempe- 
rance reign over thoſe ſouls which are formed for the 
honour of having God for their king. He complains, 
that you forget the excellence of your nature, and the 
dignity of your origin, and that you occupy your im- 
mortal ſouls with amuſements unworthy of the atten- 
tion of creatures having the leaſt degree of 'intelli- 
gence. He complains, that exhortations,-expoſtula- 


tions and intreaties, the moſt forcible and atfecting, 


are almoſt always without ſucceſs. He complains of 
ſome abominable crimes, which are committed in the 
face of the ſun; and of others, that are concealed un- 
der the darkneſs of the night, the horrors of which T 
dare not even mention in this place dedicated to the 
ſervice of God. He complains, that you force him, 
as it. were, to lay aſide his inclination to bleſs you, 
and oblige him to chaſtiſe you with ſeverity. Be- 
hold ! the ſtorm gathers, the thunder mutters and 
approaches, the lightning is ready to flaſh in our 
faces, unleſs our faſting and ſackcloth and aſhes avert 
theſe judgments, which threaten us, or ſhall I rather 


with you; theſc 
are his complaints. It is your part to reply. Juſtify 
yourſelves, plead, ſpeak, anſwer. O my people, what 
have I done unto thee? What have you to ſay in your 
own behalf? How can you juſtify your ingratitude, 
your inſenſibility, your luxury, your calumnies, your © 
diſſipations, your lukewarmneſs, your worldly-mind- 
edneſs, your pride, your unworthy communions, your 
forgotten faſts, your falſe contracts, your broken re- 
ſolutions, the hardening of your hearts againſt threat- 
enings and promiſes, - and perſonal chaſtiſements, 
ſome publick calamities already inflicted on the 


church, and others ready to overwhelm it? Have 


we any thing to reply? Again I ſay, juſtify your- 
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Ah, my brethren, my. brethren! am 1 deceiving 
myſelf; I think, I ſee your hearts in your counte- 
nances, and read in your faces the reply you are 
going to make. Methinks I ſee your hearts pene- 


trated with genuine grief, your faces covered with 


holy confuſion, and your eyes, flowing with tears of 
godly forrow. Methinks, I hear the language of 
your conſciences, all broken and contrite, and trembling 
at the word of the Lord, Pſal. li. 19. methinks I hear 
each of you ſay, though I were righteous, yet would I not 


 enfewer : but I would 'make ſupplication to my judge, Iſa. 
-Ixvi. 2. Job ix. 15. This was the diſpoſition of the 


people after they had heard Micah. - God ſaid, 0 


' 4uy people, what have ] done unto thee ! wherein have I 
 Wearied thee ? teſtify againſt me. And the people, af. 


flicted on account of their. ſins, afraid of the judg- 
ments of God, all wounded and weighed down with 
a ſenſe of guilt, .confuſed and aſtoniſhed at their con- 
dition, replied, herewith ſhall I come before the 4 | 


and bow himſelf before the bigh God? 
This was the anſwer of the Jews, and this is the an- 


ſwer we expect of you. Let each of you ſay, I bere- 


with ſhall I come before the Lord, and bow myſelf before 
-the bigb God? How ſhall I turn away thoſe torrents 
of divine judgments, which threaten to overwhelm 


the chriſtian world? We, the miniſters of Chriſt, 


ve anſwer in the name of God, prevent them by ſighs 
and tears of genuine repentance, prevent them by 


cool, conſtant, and effectual reſolutions, by effu- 


Hons of love, and by Anercaling zeal for univerſal 
obedience. 

I his ought to be the work of this day, it is the 
deſign of the faſt, and the aim of this ſermon ; for it 
is not ſufficient, my brethren, to trace the controverſy 
of God with you, it muſt be finiſhed, the parties muſt 
be reconciled, and each of us muſt yield obedience to 


the voice that ſays to every one of us, he may make 


peace With me, be ſhall make peace with me, Iſa. xxvii. 5. 
Magiſtrates, - 
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_ - Magiſtrates, princes, noblemen, miniſters, people, 
parents, children, will you not all of you embrace 


this invitation? Do you not ſolemnly proteſt, in the 
eſence of heaven and earth, and before the angels 


that wait in this aſſembly, that you, prefer this peace 


before all the riches of the world? Do you not all re- 
ſolve, with the-utmoſt ſincerity and good faith, never 
more wilfully to break the commandments of God? 
O Lord, thou knoweſt all things, thou knoweſt the hearts 


of all mankind, thy ſearching eyes ſurvey the moſt 


ſecret purpoſes of the ſouls of all this aſſemblyj! 
If each of us reply thus to God, let us cheriſh the 
pleaſure, that is inſpired by the return of his favour. 
Chriſtians, what came you out to- day to fee? What 
came you out to hear? God pleading before you, God 
juſtify ing himſelf, God convicting you: yet, after all, 
God pardoning you. What may we not expect from 
a God ſo patient and kind? 725 
Lo! I ſee on a happy future day the tears of Zion 
wiped away, the mourning of Jeruſalem ended, our 
PO freed from bondage, our galley-flaves from 
chains. - | 
I ſee on a happy future day victory following our 

march, our generals crowned with laurels, and every 
campaign diſtinguiſhed by ſome new triumph. 

Methinks I behold, on ſome future day, our prayers 
exchanged for praiſe, our faſts for ſolemn feſtivals, 
our mourning for joy and triumph, and all the faith- 
ful, aſſembled to-day to implore the aid of the God 
of armies, again convoked to bleſs the God of victory, 
and making this place echo with repeated ſhouts, 


Me right hand of the Lord is exalted. The right hand 
of the Lord hath done valiantly. The fword of the Lord 
and Gideon, Plal. cxviii. 16. Judg. vii. 20. 


I ſee on ſome happy future day our enemies con- 
founded, one poſt running to meet another, one meſſenger 
to meet another, to ſhew the king of Babylon that his army 


is routed, I ſee commerce flouriſhing among this 


people, 


} 
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people, and liberty ne ever abe in theſe pro- 


vinces. 
Go then, generous warriors, go verify theſe plea. 
ing omens, go holily prodigal of ſpilling your blood 
in defence of liberty, religion, and your country, 
May the God of armies return you victorious as ra- 
pidly as our wiſhes riſe ! May he re-unite the many 
hearts, and re-aſſemble the many families, which-this 
campaign is going to ſeparate ! May he prevent the 
ſhedding of human blood, and, while he makes you 
conquerors, may he ſpare the people ſubdued by you! 
May he return you to wear the crowns and Puri, 
which our hands will be eagerly preparing for you! 
May he, after he ſhall have granted you all a long 
and happy life, uſeful and glorious to the ſtate and 
to your families open the gates of eternal happineſs 
to you, and fix you for ever in the temple of peace! 
To him be honour WI dl henceforth: and for 
ever. Aen. 73 | 
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SERMON VI. 


The Harmony of Religion and Civil Polity. 


PROVERBS Xiv. 34. 
Righteouſneſs exalteth a nation. 


T*O propoſe maxims of civil polity in a religious 
aſſembly, to propoſe maxims of religion in a 


political aſſembly, are two things, which ſeem alike 


ſenſeleſs and imprudent. The chriſtian is ſo often 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſtateſman, that, it would ſeem, 
they were oppoſite characters. We have been lately 
taught to believe; that Jeſus Chriſt, by giving us an 
idea of a ſociety more noble than any we can form 
upon earth, hath forbidden us to prevent the miſe- 
ries of this ſtate, and to endeavour to procure the 
glory of it. It hath been ſaid, that kingdoms and ſtates 
cannot be elevated without- violating the laws of 
equity, and infringing the rights of the church. 
How general ſoever this odious nation may have 
been, hardly any one hath appeared openly to avow 
It till of late. The impudence of pleading for it was 
reſerved for our age, for a chriſtian admitted into your 
provinces, cheriſhed in your boſom, and, O ſhame _ 
of our churches! appearing among proteſtant refſu- 
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gees, as the devil formerly preſented himſelf before 
the Lord among the angels of God“. 

We propoſe to day, my brethren, to endeavour to 
unravel the ſophiſms of this author, to ſhew you the 

reement of religion with civil polity, and to eſta. 
bliſh this propoſition, that as there is nothing in re- 
ligion to counteract the deſign of a wiſe ſyſtem of civil 
polity, ſo there is nothing in a wiſe ſyſtem of civil 
government to counteract the deſign of the chriſtian 
religion. It was the wiſeſt of all kings, who taught 
us this leſſon. He ſpeaks of the exaltation of a nation, 
and this is the end of civil polity, He ſpeaks of righ- 
zeouſneſs, and this is the deſign of religion, or rather, 
this is religion itſelf. He affirms, that the latter is 
the foundation of the former, and this is the agree- 
ment of religion with civil government. It is rigbie- 
ouſneſs, ſaith he, It is righteouſneſs, that exalteth a nal ion. 

This propoſition. of Solomon needs both explica- 
tion and proof ; and this diſcourſe is intended to fur- 
niſh both. 

In our firſt part we mill ſtate the queſtion, fix the 
ſenſe of theſe terms, righteouſneſs, exaltation ; we 
will ſet aſide the various falſe ſenſes, which occa- 
ſioned the opinion, that we intend to oppoſe; and 
by theſe means we will preclude ſuch objections as 
may be made againſt our doctrine. 

In the ſecond part we will allege ſome arguments 
in favour of the propoſition contained in the text 
when properly explained, and ſo prove that righte- 
ouſneſs exalteth a nation. 

This nation is exalted, my brethren : but, allow me 
to ſay, it is not by its righteouſneſs. We have not 
therefore choſen this text to create an opportunity 
of making encomiums on you: but we treat of the 
| ſubject in order to fix your attention on the proper 

means of Preſerving and augmenting your elevation. 


— Happy 


* * Voyes Bayle, Continuat, is reales divers Tom, ii. page 598. 
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Happy if '6ur deſign meet with ſucceſs! Happy if 


we contribute, though not according to the extent 
of our wiſhes, yet according to the utmoſt of our 
ability, to the glory of this ſtate | 


I. We juſt now inſinuated, that the falſe gloſſes 
put upon the maxim of the wiſe man were the prin- 
cipal cauſes of our backwardneſs to admit the truth 
of it. It is therefore important to ſtate the queſtion 
clearly. DE | 

1. When we affirm that 77ghteouſne/s and religion 
in general, (for it would be eaſy to prove that the 
word righteouſneſs in the text is to be taken in this 
vague ſenſe) I ſay, when we affirm that religion 
exalteth a nation, we do not mean ſuch a religion as 
many imagine. We ingenuouſly acknowledge, and 
would to God the whole world acknowledged ! that 
neither the religion of a cruel man, nor the religion 
of a ſuperſtitious perſon, nor the religion of an 
enthuſiaſt can exalt a nation. 1 

How can the religion of a cruel man exalt a nation? 


The religion of ſuch men is too well known for the 


peace of Europe. Such as theſe, under pretence of 
devotion, cut a free courſe for their own black and 
inflexible paſſions. Theſe arm themſelves with the 
civil ſword to deſtroy all, who doubt the truth of their 
ſyſtems ; they put violence in the place of demon- 


tration, and endeavour to eſtabliſh the goſpel, as if 


it were the koran of Mohammed, by force and con- 
ſtraint. Theſe characters, as I juſt now ſaid, are too 
well known for the peace of Europe. Even now, while 
I ſpeak, I behold many, who have ſuffered under 
ſuch cruelty, and have oppoſed the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments againſt it. No, my brethren, this is not the re- 
ligion that exalteth a nation. Such a religion depopu- 
lates ſtates, ruins commerce, and is a never-faiſing 

ſource of civil wars and inteſtine commotions. The 


religion, of which we ſpeak, is a kind, patient, gentle 


/ 


religion; 
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religion; a religion, the grand character df which i 1 
forbearance, benevolence, and fraternal love; a reli. 
gion inimical to error and hereſy : but which, how. 
ever, pities the erroneous and the heretick ; a religion, 
which exerts itſelf to eradicate falſe doctrines : but 
which leaves each at liberty to admit the truth ; a re- 
ligion which hath no other ſword than the ſword of the 
Spirit, nor any other weapon than that of the word. 

How can the religion of a ſuperſtitious man exalt a 
nation? It makes devotion degenerate into idleneſs, 
it increaſeth the nymber of eccleſiaſticks and ſo ren- 
ders many members uſeleſs to ſociety. It waſtes in 
pretendedly pious foundations immenſe ſums, which 
might have contributed to the advancement of arts 
and ſciences. It generates ſcruples in the minds of 
ſtateſmen, and ſo reſtrains the exerciſe of thoſe fine 
faculties, which God created for the good of the 
ſtate. It puts the caſuiſt in the place of the prince, 
and the prince in the place of the caſuiſt, the caſuiſt 
on the throne, and the prince in confeſſion at his 
feet. No, my brethren, this is not the religion, of 
which we ſpeak. The religion of which we ſpeak, 
is oppoſite to ſuperſtition. It is juſt and ſolid, re- 
quiring us to render unto Ce/ar the things that are 
Cæſar s, and unto God the things that are God's, Mat. xii. 

17. It preſcribes bounds to ſovereigns: but it re- 
quires caſuiſts alſo to know their place. 

How can the religion of an enthuſiaſt contribute to 
the exaltation of a nation ? The ſoul of an enthuſiaſt 
is always agitated with viſions and reveries. He in- 
ceſſantly thruſts himſelf into the company of the great 
in order to inſpire them with his own ſpirit, and to 
breathe into them the ſoul of enthuſiaſm. He endea- 
veurs to animate governors: called to watch over a 
ſtate, and to conduct the people to national happineſs, 
with his wild ſchemes. He is always talking of ex- 
tirpating the reformation, and thundering excommu- 
nications ww againſt thoſe, who do not enter into his ex- 
trayagant 
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travagant projects; his anathemas are as extravagant 
and wild as the projects themſelves. This is not the 
religion, of which we ſpeak. . The religion, that ex- 
 alteth a nation, is derived from the treaſures of the 
Divine Intelligence; it was formed in the mind of 
that ſupreme. Spirit, from whom wiſdom proceeds, 
as the ſtream flows from the ſpring : and not in the 
ideas of a diſordered brain, nor in the dreams of a 
viſionary. _ 5 e 

Me wiſh you to take religion and righteouſneſs in 
the true ſenſe of the terms. This is our firſt elucĩda- 
tion. This is the firſt precaution, that muſt be uſed 
to underſtand the ſtate of the queſtion. : 
2. We do not mean to affirm, that the true religion 
is ſo neceſſary in all its doctrines, and in all the ex- 
tent of its precepts, that there are no inſtances of the 
flouriſhing of ſocieties, which have not been wholly 
regulated by it. We acknowledge that ſome ſocieties 
of men, who have been only partially governed by its 
maxims, have enjoyed long and glorious advantages. 
upon the theatre of the world ; either becauſe their 
falſe religions contained ſome principles of rectitude in 
common with the true religion; or becauſe God, in 
order to animate ſuch people to practiſe ſome virtues, 
ſuperficial indeed, but, however, neceſſary to the 
being of ſociety, annexed ſucceſs to the exerciſe of | 
them; or becauſe he proſpered them to anſwer ſome 
ſecret deſigns of his wiſdom; or becauſe, finally, recti- 
tude was never ſo fully eſtabliſned on earth as to pre- 
clude injuſtice from enjoying the advantages of virtue, 
or virtue from ſuffering en eee of vice. How- 
ever it were, we allow the fact, and we only affirm, that 
the moſt ſure. method, that a nation can take to ſup- 
port and exalt itſelf, is to follow the laws of righte- 
ouſneſs and the ſpirit of religion. This is a ſecond | 
elucidation tending to ſtate the queſtion clearly. :. _ 


3. We do not affirm, that in every. particulan caſe re- 


ligion is more ſucceſsful in procuring ſome temporal 
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advantage than the violation of it ; ſo that to conſider 


ſociety only in this Long of light, and to confine it 
to this particular caſe independently of all other cir- 
cumſtances, religion yields the honour of proſperity 
to injuſtice: We allow, ſome ſtate crimes have been 
ſucceſsful, and have been the ſtep, by which ſome 


people have acquired worldly glory. We even al- 


low, that virtue hath ſometimes been an obſtacle to 
-grandeur. We only affirm, that, if a nation be con- 
fidered in every point of light, and in all circum- 
ſtances, if all things be weighed, it will be found 
that the more a ſociety practiſe virtue the more proſ- 
perity it will enjoy, We affirm, that the more it 
abandons itfelf to vice the more miſery will it ſooner 
or later fuffer ; ſo that the very vice, which contri- 
buted to its exaltation, will produce its deſtruction ; 


and the very virtue, which ſeems at firſt to abaſe it, 
will in the end exalt it to glory. This is a third elu- 


cidation. 4 ny 

4. We do not mean by exaltation that ſort of eleva- 
Lion, at which worldly heroes, or rather tyrants aſ- 
pire. We acknowledge, that, if by exa/ting a nation 
be underſtood an elevation extending itſelf beyond 
the limits of rectitude, an elevation not directed by 


Juſtice and good faith, an elevation conſiſting of the 


acquiſitions of wanton and arbitrary power, an ele- 
vation obliging the whole world to fubmit to a yoke 
of flavery, and ſo becoming an executioner of di- 
vine vengeance on all mankind; we allow, that in 
this ſenſe exaltation is not an effect of righteouſneſs. 


But, if we underſtand by exalting a nation whatever 


governs with gentleneſs, negociates with ſucceſs, at- 
tacks with courage, defends with reſolution, and 
conſtitutes the happineſs of a people, whatever God 
always beholds with favourable eyes; if this be what 
is meant by exalting a nation, we affirm, a nation is 
. <xaltedanly by.righteouſneſs.. O21 of 

fine, we do not affirm, that the proſperity of 
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ſuch a nation would be ſo perfect as to exclude all 


untoward circumſtances. We only ſay, that the 


higheſt glory, and the moſt perfect happineſs, which 
can be enjoyed by a nation in a world, where, after 


all, there is always a mixture of adverſity with proſ- 


perity, are the fruits of righteouſneſs. Theſe eluci- 
dations muſt be retained, not only becaufe they ex- 


plain the thefts, which we are ſupporting, and be- 


cauſe they are the ground of what we ſhall hereafter 


ſay: but alſo becauſe they ſerve to preclude ſuch ob- 
jections, to ſolve ſuch difficulties, and to unravel 


ſuch ſophiſms, as the author, whom we oppoſe, 
_ urges againſt us. 


One argument againſt us is taken from the abuſes, 


which religion hath cauſed in ſociety : but this ob- 


jection is removed, by taking away falſe ideas of re- 


| ligion. A ſecond objection 1s taken from the caſe 


of ſome idolatrous nations, who, though they were 
ſtrangers to revealed religion, have yet arrived at a 
great height of worldly glory: but this objection is 
removed by our ſecond elucidation. A third objec- 
tion is taken from ſome particular caſe, in which vice 


is of more advantage to a ſtate than virtue: but this 


objection falls before the manner in which we have 


ſtated the queſtion. A fourth objection is taken from 
extravagant notions of glory: but this objection is - 
removed by diſtinguiſhing true exaltation from falſe. 
Finally, an objection is taken from the evils, which 
the moſt virtuous ſocietics ſuffer, and we have ac- 
knowledged, that this world will always be to pub- 


lick bodies what it is to individuals, a place of mi- 
ad {7 and we have contented ourſelves with affirm- 

ing, that the moſt ſolid happineſs, which can be en- 
joyed hers, hath righteouſneſs for its cauſę. The nar- 
row limits, to which we are confined, will not allow 
us to carry our reflections any further. ey, how- 


ever, who meditate profoundly on the matter, WII 
| TOP percerve 1 all theſe objections are, if not 
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' abundantly refuted, at leaſt ſufficiently precluded by 


our explications. 

We will now proceed to ſhew the grounds of. the 
maxim of the wiſe man. We will open ſix ſources 
of reflections; an idea of ſociety i in general; the con- 
ſtitution of each government in particular; the nature 
of arts and ſciences; the conduct of providence; the 
promiſes of God himſelf; and the hiſtory of all ages. 
Theſe articles make up the remainder of, this dil 
courſe. 


II. I. Let us firſt form an idea of ſociety in general, 


and conſider the motives, which induced mankind to 


unite themſelves in ſociety, and to fix themſelves in 
ene place. By doing this we ſhall perceive, that 
rzghteouſneſs is the only thing that can render nations 
happy. Every-individual hath infinite wants: but 
only finite faculties to ſupply them. Each indivi- 
dual of mankind hath need of knowledge to inform 
him, laws to direct him, property to ſupport him, 
medicines to relieve him, aliments to nouriſh him, 
clothing and lodging to defend himſelf againſt the 


injuries of the ſeaſons. How eaſy would it be to 


enlarge this catalogue ! Similar intereſts form a ſimi- 
lar deſign. Divers men unite themſelves together, 
in order that the induſtry of all. may ſupply the wants 
of each. This is the origin of ſocieties and PUNE 


bodies of men. 


It is eaſy to comprehend that, in order to enjoy the 


bleſſings propoſed by this aſſemblage, ſome fixed 


maxims muſt. be laid down and inviolably obeyed. 


It will be neceſſary for all the members of this Cas 
to conſider themſelves as naturally equal, that by this 


idea they may be inclined to afford each other mutual 


ſuccour, It will be neceſſary that they ſhould be 


ſincere to each other, leſt deceit ſhoi 1 ſerve for a 
vail to conceal the fatal deſigns of ſome from the eyes 


h 1 — reſt. . will be necellary for all to obſerve 5 
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rules of rigid equity, that ſo they may fulfil N con- 
tracts, which they bound themſelves to perform, when 


they were admitted into this ſociety. It will be ne- 
ceſſary, that eſteem and benevolence ſhould give life | 
and action to righteouſneſs. It will be neceſſary, 


that the happineſs of all ſhould be preferred before 


the intereſt of one; and that in caſes, where publick 


and private i intereſts claſh, the publick good ſhould 
always prevail... It will be nece ary that each ſhould | 
cultivate his own talents, that he may contribute to 


the happineſs. of that ſociety, to which he ought to 


devote himſelf with the 'utmoſt ſincerity and zeal. 
Now, my brethren, what can be more proper to 
make us obſerve theſe rules than religion, than righte- 
ouſucſs ? Religion brings us to feel our natural equa- 
lity ; it teacheth us, that we originate in the ſame 
duſt, have the ſame God for our Creator, are all de- 
ſcended from the ſame firſt parent, all partake of the 
ſame miſeries, and are all doomed to the ſame laſt end. 
Religion teacheth us ſincerity to each other, that the 
tongue ſhould be a faithful interpreter of the mind, 
that we ſhould /peak every man truth with his neighbour, 
Eph. iv. 25. and that, being always in the fight of 
the God of truth, we ſhould never depart from the 
laws of truth. Religion teacheth us to be juſt, that 
we ſhould render to all their dues : tribute to whont tri- 
bute is due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, bo 
nour to whom honour ; that whatſoever we would men 
Gould do unto us, we ſhould do even ſo unto them, Rom. 
xiii. 7. Matt. vii. 12. Religion requireth us to be 
animated with charity, to conſider each other as crea- 
tures of one God, ſubjects of the ſame king, members 
of one body, and heirs of the ſame glory. Religion 


requireth us to give up private intereſt to publick 


good, not ts ſeek our own, but every one another's wealth; 
it even requireth us 10 lay down: our lives for the Bre- | 
tbren.. Thus by conſidering nations in theſe primi- 


tive views, it 1s 7/ghteouſneſs alone that exatts 805 : 
| > 4 | 2. ut 3 
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2. But all this is too vague. We proceed next 


to conſider each form of government in particular. It 
is impracticable for all the members of ſociety, on 
every preſſing occaſion, to aſſemble together and give 


their ſuffrages. Publick bodies therefore agree to 


fet apart ſome of their number, who are accounted 


the ſoul, the will, the determination of the whole. 


Some nations have committed the ſupreme power to 
one, whom they call Monarch ; this is a monarchical 
ſtate. Others have committed ſupreme power,to a 
few of their own body called Magiftrates, Senators, 
Nobles, or ſome other honourable appellation ; this 
1s a republick, called in the ſchools an ariſtocracy. 
Others have diffuſed ſupreme power more equally 
among all the members of their ſociety, and have 
placed it in all heads of families; this is a 2 
govermneul, uſually called a democracy. Society 
gives its authority and, privileges into the hands of 
theſe perſons; it intruſts and empowers them to 
make laws, to impoſe taxes, to raiſe ſubſidies, to 
make peace or to declare war, to reward virtue, to 
puniſh vice, in one word, to do whatever may be 
beneficial to the whole ſociety, with the FER of 
which they are intruſted. 

If we conſider theſe various forms of government, 
we ſhall find, that each nation will be more or leſs 
happy in its -own mode of governing, will more or 
leſs prevent the inconveniences, to which it is ſub- 
ject, according as it ſhall have more or leſs attach- 
ment to religion or righteouſneſs. 

What are the particular inconveniences of a monar- 
chical government? In what caſes is monarchy fatal 
to the liberty and ſo to the felicity of a nation? When 
the monarch, inſtead of making the good of the 
People his ſupreme law, follows nothing but his own 
caprice. When he thinks himſelf veſted with ſu- 
preme power for his own glory, and not for the 
glory © of hit Kingdom. When, by ſtretching his au- 
| thority 
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ſubjects. When, in order to avenge a private quar- 
rel, or to ſatiate his thirſt for a glory, from which 
his people derive no benefit, he engageth them in 


bloody wars, and ſacrificeth them to a vain and 


imaginary grandeur. When he waſtes the ſubſtance 
of his people in ſuperb buildings, in exceſſive embel. 


liſhments, and in ſumptuous equipages. When he 


impoſes on them enormous tributes, and exorbitant 
taxes. When he is inacceſſible to the widow and the 
_ orphan. When he gives himſelf up to indolence, 
and doth not ſtudy the wants of his ſubjects. When, 
though he appropriates'to himſelf the advantages of 
empire, yet, in order to free himſelf from the fatigue 


of governing, he commits the reins to a raſh coun- 
ſellor or to an inſolent favourite. When he enter- 


tains ſuch an idea of royalty as one anciently formed, 
who defined it a right to do whatever we will with 
impunity; ſuch an idea as that, which a mean flat- 
terer gave of it to Alexander che Great, Do as many 


unjuſt actions as you will, impoveriſh your ſubjects 


by exactions, extortions and rapines, to ſatisfy your 
luxury and ambition, it is all right, it is all lovely, 


becauſe you chooſe to have it ſo*. When, inſtead. 


of being the father of his people, he ſtrives to be the 
executioner, like that brutal emperor, who wiſhed 
the Roman empire. had but one head that he might 
ſtrike it off at a blowf. Theſe are the 1 inconveni- 
ences of the firſt kind of government. 


In what caſes is the ſecond kind of * | 


| hurtful? Is it not when any one of the magiſtrates, 
inſtead of conſidering himſelf as a fingle member of 
the aſſembly, aims to be the head of it? When he in- 
trudes into office by ſiniſter: means. When he ufeth 


his power not for the publick good: but for the ad- 


vancement and glory wy 1125 own _—_— * he 
, is 


* * Plutarch ad] princip. indeth 4 Sacton, Calig: Chap. r. 
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thority beyond its lawful bounds, he endeavours/ar= 
bitrarily to diſpoſe of the lives and fortunes of his 


— 
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is mean enough to ſell his vote. When he ingrati- ſuffe 
ates himſelf with a number of ſeditious people, in thee 
order to form cabals, and to engroſs ſupreme power. the 
When he doth not take pains to inform himſelf of — 1 
the merits of a cauſe, before he determine it. When will 
he aſlociates colleagues with himſelf, whoſe incapa- frau 
city is intended to be made a foil to his own abili- not 
ties, inſtead of calling in men more able than him- but 
ſelf to ſupply his own defects. In fine, when he an a 
makes himſelf judge in his own cauſe. 11 reſt 
Let us obſerve, laſtly, when a wer government ang 
becomes hurtful. Is it not, when, by a mere princi- con 
57 of levity, laws are made and unmade by caprice? wor 
Vhen, under pretence of equality, a proper deference beſt 

to ſuperior underſtandings is refuſed? When intrigue of t 
and Cabal give effect to evil counſels? When a ſcie 
Powerful faction oppreſſes the virtuous few ? When arti 
popular liberty degenerates into licentiouſneſs and whe 
anarchy, and when the ambition of many becomes an WW hor 
evil as enormous and fatal as the tyranny of one? hel: 
"Theſe, and many more, are the imperfections of theſe and 
three ſorts of government. Need we to take up your fro1 
-time in proving, that all theſe ills are moſt and beſt 1 
precluded by religion ? Do we not all recollect ſome the 
ſcripture maxims, which would reſtrain. theſe ex- wit 
ceſſes ? I need not therefore multiply quotations to den 
prove this point. Is not each of us convinced that, den 
if we thus conſider nations in regard to the forms of rull 
their government, it is r7/2h/couſneſs alone that exalts ani 
them? . . ; acg 
3- Our doctrine will appear in a clearer light ind 
ſtill, if we proceed to examine the liberal arts and his 
ferences. The more a ſociety follows the ſpirit of re- a 
| Iigion, the more will religion cheriſh them under its but 
fuoſtering wing. Juriſprudence will flouriſh, becauſe cul 
law will be diſengaged from ambiguity, which per- cat 
petuates animoſities; becauſe counſellors will plead the 
none but juſt cauſes ; and becauſe judges will never Ca 


ſuffer 
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ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted by gifts, which blind 
the eyes of the wiſe : but will always decide according to 
the ſpirit of the law, and the dictates of conſcience. 

The military art will flouriſn, becauſe the ſoldier 
will not defraud the officer, the officer will not de- 
fraud the ſoldier; becauſe both will go into the army 
not merely to obtain the favour of their governors, 


but to pleaſe God; becauſe, being prepared to die by 


an anticipated repentance, their ardour will not be 
5 by the fear of falling into the hands of an 
angry God; becauſe, ſhould they have neglected to 


conciliate the favour of God before a battle, they 


would be perſuaded, even in the heat of it, that the 
beſt way to pleaſe him would be to diſcharge the duty 
of their office; whereas when ſoldiers feel their con- 
ſciencies agitated, when amidſt the diſcharge of the 
artillery of their enemies they diſcover eternal flames, 
when they ſee hell opening under their feet, and the 
horrors of eternal puniſhment ſucceeding thoſe of the 


field of battle, they will always fight with reluctance, 


and endeavour to avoid future miſery byiceing * 
from preſent death. | 

In a virtuous ſtate commerce. will a x Me 
the merchant, always ſpeaking the truth, and dealing 
with good faith, will attract general credit and confi- 


_ dence; always following the rules of wiſdom and pru- 


dence, he will never engage in raſþ undertakings, which 
ruin families and ſubvert whole houſes ; not bein 
animated with avarice or vain glory, he will not fi 
acquire riches by injuſtice, and next waſte them with 


indiſcretion; depending on the bleſſing of heaven, all 


his labours will be enlivened with courage and joy. 
In ſuch a ſtate divinity will flouriſh, becauſe each, 

burning with zeal for the glory of God, will carefully 

cultivate a ſcience, which hath God forits object; be- 


. Cauſe, being free from a party ſpirit, he will receive 


the truth, whatever hand may preſent it to him ; be- 


cones by n religion to its chief end, he will 
5 845 08 
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ward of publick virtue, the wiſeſt nation is 
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not ſpend his life in the purſuit of trifles ; | becauſe, 
full of zeal for his ſalvation, he will be attentive to 
every * towards it; becauſe, not being enflaved 
by his paſſions, he will not be enveloped in the 
darkneſs produced by them, or, to expreſs myſelf in 
the language of ſcripture, becauſe by doing tbe will 
of God be will know' whether ſuch wi ſuch do#rines 


come from the en Being, or n the Nene 


only, John vii. 17. 

The mechamical arts will Honridy i in a virtuous ſtate, 
becauſe they, on whom God hath not beſtowed genius 
equal to the inveſtigation of abſtract ſciences, whom 
he hath fitted for leſs noble ſtations in ſociety, will 
fill up thoſe ſtations with' the utmoſt care, and will 
be happy in deriving from them ſuch advantages 
as they produce. Thus a juſt notion of arts and 
dciences opens to us a third ſource of ee to 


P the truth of eur text. 


4. The doctrine of providence opens a fourth, as 
Sthers have obſerved. The conduct of providence 
in regard to publick bodies is very different trom 
that, which prevails in the caſe of individuals. In 
regard to the latter, providence is involved in dark- 
neſs: Many times it ſeems to condemn virtue and 


crown injuſtice, to leave innocence to groam in ſilence, 


and to impower guilt to riot and triumph in publick. 
The wicked rich man fared ſum ptuoiſiy every day, La- 
zarus defired in vain” 10 be fed with the crumbs that fell 
From bis table, Luke xvi. 19, 21. St. Paul was execut- 
ed on a ſcaffold. Nero reigned/ on. Cæſar's throne. 
And to fay all in one word, Jeſus Chriſt was born 
in a ſtable, and Herod lived and died in a palace. 
But providence is directed in a different method in 
regard to publick bodies. Proſperity in them is the 
effect of righteouſneſs; publick happineſs is the re- 
the 


moſt ſucceſsful, and virtue walks with glory by her 
fide. God ſometimes indeed afflicts the moſt virtuous 
nations: but he doth ſo with the deſign of purifying 

| W ; 
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them, and of opening new occaſions to beſtow larger 
benefits on them. He ſometimes indeed profpers 


wicked nations; but their proſperity is an effort of his 


patience and long ſuffering, it 1s to give them time to 


prevent their deſtruction; yet, after all, as I ſaid be- 


tore, proſperity uſually follows righteouſneſs i in pub- 


lick bodies, publick happineſs is the reward of pub. 
lick virtue, the wiſeſt nation is the moſt ſucceſsful, 
and glory 1s generally connected with virtue, | 
They, to whom we are indebted for this reflection, 
have grounded it on this reaſon. A day will come 
when Lazarus will be indemnified, and the rich man 
puniſhed ; St. Paul will be rewarded, and Nero will 
be confounded ; Jeſus Chriſt will fill a throne, and 
Herod will be covered with ignominy. Innocence 


will be be fe , Juſtice ſatisfied, the majeſty of the 


laws repaired, and the rights of God maintained. 
But ſuch a retribution is impracticable in regard to 
publick bodies. A nation cannot be puniſhed then 


as a nation, a province as a province, a kingdom as a 


kingdom. All different forts of government wall be 
then aboliſhed. One individual of a people will be 
put. in poſſeſſion of glory, while another will be 
covered with ſhame and confuſion of face. It ſhould 
ſeem then, that providence owes to its own rectitude 
thoſe times of vengeance, in which it pours all its 
wrath on wicked ſocieties, ſends them plagues, wars, 
tamines, and other cataſtrophes, of which hiſtory 
gives us ſo many memorable examples. To place 
hopes altogether on worldly policy, to pretend to 
derive advantages from vice, and ſo to found the 
happineſs of ſociety on the ruins of religion and vir- 
tue, what is this but to inſult providence? This is to 
arouſe that power againſt us, which ſooner or later 
overwhelms and confounds vicious ſocieties. 
If the obſcurity of the ways of providence, w which 
uſually renders doubtful the reaſonings of men on its 


conduct, weaken the laſt argument, let us proceed to 
. _ conſider 
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conſider in the next place the declarations of God 


' himſelf on this article. The whole twenty-cighth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, all the bleſſings and curſes. 


pronounced there fully prove our doctrine. Read 


this tender complaint, which God e we made 


concerning the irregularities of his people. O that 
tbey were wiſe, that they underſtood this, that they would 
conſider their latter end ! How ſhould one chaſe a thouſand, 
or two put ten thouſand to flight? chap. xxxii. 29, 30. 
Read the affecting words, which he uttered by the 
mouth of his prophet, O that my people had hearkened 
unto me; and Ifrael had walked in my ways! I fhould ſoon 
hade ſubdued their enemies, and turned my hand againſt 
their adverſaries. Their time ſhould have endured for 
ever. TI ſhould have fed them alſo with the fineſt of the 
wheat and with honey out of the rock ſhould I have ſatis- 


hs fied them, Pal. Ixxxi. 13, &c. Read the noble pro- 


miſes made by the miniſtry of Iſaiah, Thus ſaith the 
Lord thy Redeemer, the holy One of Iſrael, I am the Lord 
thy God which teacheth thee du profit, which leadeth thee by 
the way thou ape; go. O that thou badſt hearkened 10 
my commandments ! then bad thy peace been as à river, 
and thy righteoufueſs as the waves of the ſea; thy ſeed alſo 

bad been as the ſand, and thy name ſhould not have been cut 
off, nor deſtroyed from before me, chap. xlviii. 17, &c. 


| Read the terrible threatenings denounced by the pro- 


phet Jeremiah, Though Moſes and Samuel fiood before 
me, yet my mind could — be toward this people; caſt them 
out of my ſight, and let them go forth. And it fhall come 
to paſs, if they ſay unto thee, * hicber /ball we go forth ? 
then thou ſhalt tell them, Thus ſaith the Lord, Such as 
are for death, to death; and ſuch as are for the ford, to 


Iz be ſtuord, and ſuchi as are for the famine, io the famine ; 
and ſuch as are for the captivily, io the captiviiy. And 


Iwill appoint over them four kinds, ſaith the Lord ;- the 

rd to ſlay, and the dogs to tear, and the fowls of the 

Heaven, and the beaſts of the earth, to devour and deſtroy. 

For who * have N upon thee, O- * Jeruſalem F ? * 
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ſhall bemoan thee ? or who all go afide' to 4ſt bote Ih 


doeft ? Thou haſt forſaken me, Ait the Lord, tbou art 


gone backward : therefore will I flretch out my hand _ 
againſt thee, and defiroy thee ; I am weary of repenting, 


chap. XV. 1, &c. The language of our text is agree 
able to all theſe paſſages; it is righteouſneſs, faith the 
text, it is righteouſneſs that exal/eth a nation. Thus 
God ſpeaks; moreover, thus he acts, as we ſhall 
ſhew in the next article. 

6. The biftory of all ages affords us another claſs of 


arguments 1n defence of our doctrine, and ſo proves 


the truth of it by experience. 
Had ever preacher a wider or more fruitful field 
than this, which opens to our view 1n this part of our 


diſcourſe? Shall we produce you a liſt of Egyptians, 


Perſians, Aſſyrians, and Greeks, or Romans who ſur- 
paſſed them all? Shall we ſhew you all theſe nations 
by turns exalted as they reſpected righteouſneſs, or 
abaſed as they neglected it? 

By what myſterious art did ancient Egypt ſubſiſt 


| with ſo much glory during a period of fifteen or ſix- 
teen ages*? By a benevolence ſo extenſive, that he, 


who refuſed to relieve the wretched, when he had ir 
in his power to aſſiſt him, was himſelf puniſhed with 
death: by a juſtice ſo impartial, that their kings ob- 
liged the judges to take an oath, that they would never 
do any thing againſt their own conſciences, though 


they, the kings themſelves, ſhould command them: 
by an averſion to bad princes ſo fixed as to deny them 


the honours of a funeral : by invariably rendering to 
merit publick praiſe even beyond the grave; for when 
an Egyptian died, a ſeſſion was held for the direct 
purpoſe of inquiring how he had ſpent his life, ſa 


that all the reſpect due to his memory might be paid: 


by entertaining ſuch juſt ideas of the vanity of lite, 

as to conſider their houſes as inns, in which they were 

to o lodge, as it were, only for a night, and their ſee. 
pulchres 


2 Diodor. Sxcil, lib, ĩ 1. ſect. 2. - Herod; lib. i ii. 85 
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pulchres as habitations, in which they were to abide 


many ages, in which, therefore, they united all the 


ſolidity and pomp of architecture, witneſs their fa. 


mous pyramids : by a life ſo laborious that even their 


amuſements were adapted to ſtrengthen the body, and 
improve the mind : by a readineſs to diſcharge their 
| debts ſo remarkable, that they had a law, which pro- 
hibited the borrowing of money except on condition 
of pledging the body of a parent for payment, a de- 
poſit ſo venerable, that a man, who deferred the re- 
demption of it, was looked upon with horror: in one 
word, by a wiſdom ſo profound, that Moſes himſelf 
is renowned in ſcripture for being learned in il. 
By what marvellous method did the Perſians obtain 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed place of honour in ancient hiſ- 
tory *? By conſidering falſehood in the moſt horrid 
light, as a vice the meaneſt and moſt diſgraceful : by 
. a noble generoſity, conferring favours on the nations 
they conquered, and leaving them to enjoy all the en- 


PA ſigns of their former grandeur: by an univerſal equity, 


obliging themſelves to publiſh the virtues of their 
greateſt enemies: by obſerving as an inviolable ſecret 
ftate affairs, ſo that, to uſe the language of an ancient 
author, neither promiſes nor threatenings could ex- 
| tort it, for the ancient laws of the kingdom obliged 

them to be ſilent under pain of death: by a decorum 
ſo regular, that queens and all court ladies quitted 
the table as ſoon as ever the company began to lay 
aſide moderation in drinking: by religiouſly recording 
noble actions, and tranſmitting them to poſterity in 
publick regiſters: by educating their children ſo wiſe- 
ly, that they were taught virtue as other nations were 


taugt letters: by diſcovering no grief for ſuch youths | 


as died uneducated. The children of the royal family 
were put at fourteen years of age into the hands of 


J of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous ſtateſmen. The 


firſt taught them the 3 of the 8903; the ſecond 
trained 


Ny Herod, lib. i 1. is, Plat, Alcib. 1. 
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trained them up to ſpeał truth and practiſe equity: 
the third habituated them to ſubdue voluptuouſneſs, 
to enjoy real liberty, to be always princes, and al- 
ways maſters, of themſelves and their own paſſions; 
the fourth inſpired them with courage, and, by teach- 
ing them how to command themſelves, taught them 


how to maintain dominion over others. e 
Me purpoſely omit the noble and virtuous actions 
of the Aﬀyrians, the Medes, the Greeks, and other 
nations, who were the glory of the ages, in which 
they lived. But let us not paſs by ancient Rome: 
Was ever nation more exalted “? One expreſſion of 
Cæſar will give us a juſt notion of their excellence. 
Cicero recommended a friend to him, and this was 
his anſwer; In regard to Marcus Furius, whom you have 
recommended to me, I will make him king of Gaul. 
Jou have any other friends you wiſh to have promoted, you 
may command me f. But by what unheard-of prodigy 
did old Rome, compoſed at firſt of no more than three 
thouſand inhabitants, carry conqueſt in leſs than fix 
hundred years to the ends of the earth? Thus ſpeaks 
the Emperor Julian. By what impenetrable ſecret 
did this confuſed mixture of vagabonds and thieves 
become a ſeminary of heroiſm and grandeur? By a 
wiſe docility, ſo that even kings ſometimes ſubmitted 
to the advice of individuals; witneſs Tullus Hoſti- 
lius, who durſt not decide the caſe of Horatius, but 
referred it to the people : by an obſervation of the 
law ſo ſtrict, that Brutus condemned his two ſons to 
die by the hands of the public k executioner, for having 
liſtened to the ambitious propoſals of the Tarquins, 
who were conſpiring to enſlave the citizens, and re- 
mount the throne: by a frugality ſo great, that ſuch 

men as Curius, Fabricius, Regulus, Emilius, Pau- 

lus, and Mummius, theſe great deliverers of the Ro- 
| | | man 


Montagne de la grandeur Romaine, liv. ii. chap. 4. 
+ Cicer, Epiſt. ad famil. lib. vii. g. Some copies read nat 
F urius, but M. Orfizs, See Spanheim in the Cæſars, pag. 161. 
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man people, were feen to feed their own cattle, to hs 
cultivate their lands, and to live without pomp and 


parade ; by an excellent economy, ſo that Atilius * 
Regulus, who commanded a Roman army in Africa, . | 
demanded leave of the Senate to go home and pro- Y 5 
vide for che wants of his family, from whom a day- 2, 
Jabourer had ſtolen the working-tools uſed in culti- 
vating his eſtate of ſeven acres ; a requiſition ſo juſt 50 
that the Senate engaged to buy tools, to cultivate his = 
land, and to ſupport his wife and children at the pub. 
lick charge : *: ſo far did they carry this virtue, that the 1 
aelder Cato, returning from Spain to Italy, ſold his N 
horſe to fave the charge of freight, and uſually, when 1 
he travelled, carried his own knapſack, which con- h 
tained all his travelling neceſſaries: by an ardent love * 
for the general good, ſo that every thing was reſerved 4s 
for the publick; temples, baths, roads, aqueducts, * 
triumphal arches, all were ſuperb, when the national * 

1 glory was in view, as all things for the uſe of indivi- RY 
duals were plain : by an utter averſion to uſeleſs bra- : 
very, ſo that they conſidered in a light equally mean i 
the general, who expoſed his perſon needleſsly, and Fe 
him, who avoided danger, when the publick good . 
rendered it neceſſary for him to expoſe himſelf f: by b 

a ſcrupulous caution not to undertake unjuſt wars; 12 


to guard againſt which they had a college at Rome, 
where it was coolly examined whether an intended 
war were juſt or unjuſt, before it was propoſed to the Pl 
ſenate and the people I: by an inſurmountable averſion 
to every ſpecies of military fraud, ſo that Lucius Mar- 
cius (my brethren, how ought this idea of Pagan 
heroes to cover ſome with confuſion, who oſtenta- 8 
tiouſly affect to play the hero in the chriſtian world) 


+. Lucius Marcius, I ſay, having deceived Perſes, king b 
1 of Macedonia, by giving him falſe hopesof peace, and Y 
5 having 4 

Liv. Epitom. liv. 18. Montagne: dela parfimonie& des ſs " 

liv. 1. chap. 52. fi 

+ Salluſt de bell. Catil. Ix. - 


3 Col. des feeiaux, Diou. Halic, lib, ii, Antiq. Rom. live i. 32. 
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having conquered him by this ſtratagem, was ad- 
judged by the ſenate to have violated the Roman 
laws, and to have ſwerved from the ancient cuſtoms, 


according to which it was a maxim to conquer by 


valour and not by frau. prog ene pl 

If, having ſhewn the cauſe of the proſperity of an- 
cient nations, we were to inquire into the reafons of 
their decline; were we to compare the Egyptians 
under their wife kings with the Egyptians in a time 
of anarchy, the Perſians victorious under Cyrus with , 
the Perſians eneryated by the luxuries of Aſia, the 


Romans at liberty under their conſuls with the Ro- 


mans enflaved by their emperors, we ſhould find, 
that the decline of each of theſe nations was owing 
to the practice of vices oppoſite to the virtues which 
had cauſed its elevation: we ſhould be obliged to 
acknowledge, that vain-glory, luxury, voluptuouſ- 
neſs, diſunion, envy, and boundleſs ambition, were 
the hateful means of ſubverting ſtates, which in the 
height of their proſperity expected, and in all ap- 
pearance juſtly expected, to endure to the end of 
time: we ſhould be obliged to allow, that ſome ex- 
ceſſes, which in certain circumſtances had contri- 
buted to exalt theſe nations, were in other circum- 
ſtances the means of ruining them. 9 
True, Ambition impelled Cæſar to elevate the Re- 


publick of Rome to a pitch as high as it is poſſible for 


human grandeur to attain. Armed for the defence 
of the republick, he fought for it, though leſs for it 
than for his own glory, and diſplayed, we grant, the 
Roman eagle in the furtheſt; parts of Aſia, rendered 
Gaul tributary, ſwelled the Rhine with German 
blood, ſubdued the Britons, and made all the Adria- 
tick coaſts reſound the fame of his victories. But did 


not the ſame ambition impel him to excite a civil war, 


to arm Rome againſt Rome, to cover the Pharſalian | 
field with carnage and ſoak the ground with Roman 
F! te — 4 ˙·ů 
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blood, to purſue the ſhattered remains of Pompey” 1 
army into the heart of Africa, to give a queen, or 
rather a proſtitute, the kingdom of Egypt, to reduce 
the firſt and moſt free of all nations to a ſtate of mean- 
neſs and ſervility beneath the moſt abject of mankind? 
For, my brethren, what were theſe Romans after they 
had loſt their liberty, and given themſelves up to 
abſolute maſters? Theſe Romans, who had given the 
univerſe law; theſe Roman citizens, even the meaneſt 
of them, who would have thought themſelves diſ- 
graced, had they mixed their blood with that of 
kings; theſe Romans, once ſo jealous of their liberty, 
have we not ſcen theſe very people under their em- 
perors ſubmit to vaſſalage ſo as to become a ſcandal 
even to ſlaves? Infamous flatterers, did not they erect 
altars to Claudius, Caligula, and Nero? Did not 
Rome hear one of its citizens addreſs this language 
to the laft of theſe monſters? Choo/e,: Cæſar, what 
place you Twill among the immortal gods. Mill you ſꝗay 
the ſcepter of Jupiter, or mount the chariot of Apollo? 
There is not a deity, who will not yield bis empire to you, 
and count it an honour to reſign in your favour *. 

But is it neceſſary to quote ancient hiſtory in proof 
of what we have advanced, that is, that the ſame 
vices, which contribute at firſt to exalt a nation, in 
the end cauſe its decline and ruin? There is a NA- 
 TxoxfF, in favour of which all things feem to promiſe 
a general and laſting profperity. ' It has an advan- 

eous fituation, a fruitful ſoil, a temperate climate, 
an agreeable ſociety, an eaſy acceſs, a mutual gene- 


roſity, an inimitable induſtry, quick penetration in 


council, heroical courage in war, incredible ſucceſs 
in trade, ſurprizing dexterity in arts, indiſputable 


reputation in ſciences, an amiable toleration i in reli- 


gion, ſeverity blended with ſweetneſs, oweotncls tem- 
; 45 we with Oe: 75 
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Does this nation paſs the bounds? At firſt it ac- 
quires advantages more than nature and arthad given 
it. The boundleſs ambition of the monarch inſpires 
the ſubjects with a noble pride. Authority, eſta- 
bliſhed by deſpotical power, enſlaves the judgments 
of all to the will of one. A treacherous policy at firſt 
impoſes on neighbouring ſtates. Troops impelled 
by a raſh valour at firſt ſurmount all obſtacles. | To- 
leration is baniſhed, the prince takes the place of God 
himſelf, and exerciſes his prerogative. Violating 
the faith-of edicts. procures ſome preſent advantages. 
An inſatiable avidity adds fortreſs to fortreſs,” city 
tocity, province to province, kingdom to kingdom. 
But where is divine providence? Where is the truth 
of our text, righieouſneſs exalteth a nation? What pitch 
of grandeur can religion obtain for a people, which 
cannot be obtained by other mean??? 1 
Stop. The objection made to our doctrine demon- 
ſtrates the truth of it. The ambition of the monarch, 
communicated to his ſubjects, will there produce all 
the fatal effects of ambition. Deſpotical power, which 
enſlaved the judgments of all to the abſolute will of 
one, will cauſe the judgments of all to reſiſt the will 
of one. That deceitful policy, which took neigh- 
bouring ſtates by ſurprize, will inſpire them with 
diſtruſt and precaution. Troops hurried on by raſn- 
neſs will find out that raſnneſs is the high road to 
defeat. Toleration diſallowed will diſaffect the hearts 
of faithful ſubjects, and induſtry will flee to foreign 
climes, The violation of edicts will deſtroy confidence 
in all the public inſtruments of government. An 
inſatiable avidity of territorial acquiſitions, of poſſeſ- 
ling forts, cities, provinces and Kingdoms without 
number, will require more attention and greater ex- 
pence than any nation can furniſn. A ſtate in this 
condition will ſink under the weight of its own gran- 
deur, it will be — by being expanded, _ 
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if J may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, impoveriſhed by its 
abundance. Fach paſſion put in motion will give a 
ſhock peculiar to itſelf, and all together will unite in 


one general blow fatal to the edifice, which they had 


erected. A prince by becoming an object of the ad- 
miration of the world, becomes at the ſame time an 
object of jealouſy, ſuſpicion and terror. Hence come 
civil commotions and foreign wars. Hence the form- 
ing of leagues, and deep-concerted plots. Hence 
mortality, ſcarcity and famine. Hence heaven and 
earth in concert againſt a ſtate that ſeemed to defy 
both earth and heaven. Hence an eternal example to 
_quſtify providence in all future ages, and to demon- 
ſtrate to the moſt obſtinate the doctrine of the text, 
that only rectitude can procure ſubſtantial glory. 
Thus, we think, we have ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
our prophet's propofition : and we will finiſh the ar- 
guments, by which we have ſupported it, by giving 
you the character of that author, who hath taken the 
reateſt pains to ſubvert it“. He was one of thoſe 
inconſiſtent men, whom the fineſt genius cannot pre- 
ſerve from ſelf-contradiction, and whoſe oppoſite 


qualities will always leave us in doubt, whether to 


place them' in one extreme, or in another diametri- 
cally oppoſite. On the one hand, he was a great phi- 
loſopher, and knew how to diſtinguiſh truth from 
falſhood, for he could ſee at once a connection of 


principles, and a train of conſequences : on the other 


hand, he was a great ſophiſter, always endeavouring 
to confound truth with falſhood, to wreſt principles, 
and to force conſequences. © In one view, eee <f 
learned and of fine y 
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refuted, and ſtarting objections, which the greateſt no- 
vice in the ſchools durſt not have mentioned without 
bluſhing. On the one hand, attacking the greateſt 
men, opening a wide field for them to labour in, lead- 
ing them into devious and rugged paths, and, if not 
going beyond them, giving them a world of pains to 
keep pace with him: on the other hand, quoting the 
meaneſt geniuſes, offering a profuſion of incenſe to 
them, blotting his writings with names, that had 


never been pronounced by learned lips. On the.one 


hand, free, at leaſt in appearance, from every diſpoſi- 
tion contrary to the ſpirit of the goſpel, chaſte in his 

manners, grave in his converſation, temperate in his 
diet, and auſtere in his uſual courſe of life: on the 
other, employing all the acuteneſs of his genius to 
oppoſe good morals, and to attack chaſtity, modeſty, . 
and all other Chriſtian-virtues. Sometimes appealing 
to a tribunal of the moſt rigid orthodoxy, deriving 
arguments from the pureſt ſources, and D di- 


vines of the moſt unſuſpected ſoundneſs in the faith: 


at other times, — in the high road of here- 
ticks, reviving the objections of ancient herefiarchs, 
forging them new armour, and uniting in one body 
the errors of paſt ages with thoſe of the preſent time. 
O that this man, who was endowed with ſo many 
talents, may have been forgiven by God for the bad 
uſe he made of them! May that Jeſus, whom he ſo 


often attacked, have expiated his crimes! But, though 


charity conſtrains us to hope and wiſh for his ſalva- 
tion, the honour of our holy religion obliges us pub- 


licly to declare that he abuſed his own underſtanding, 


to proteſt before heaven and earth that we diſown him 
as a member of our reformed churches, and that we 
ſhall always conſider a part of his writings as a ſcandal 
to good men, and as a peſt of the church, 1 

We return to our prophet. Let us employ a few 
moments in reflecting on the truths we have heard. 
Thanks be to God, my brethren, we have better 9 I 
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of knowing the righteouſneſs,” that exalts a nation, and 
more motives to practiſe it, than all the nations, of 
whoſe glory we have been hearing. They had only 
aſuperficial, debaſed, confuſed knowledge of the vir- 
tues, which conſtitute ſubſtantial grandeur amd, as 
they held errors in religion, they muſt neceſſarily 


have erred in civil polity. God, glory be to his name! 


hath placed at the head of our councils the moſt per- 
fect legiſlator, that ever held the reins of government 


in the world. This legiſlator is Jeſus Chriſt. His 


kingdom, indeed, is not of this world: but the rules he 
has given us to arrive at that are proper to render us 


bappy in the preſent ſtate. When he ſays, Seek ye 


firſt the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs,” and all 
other things ſhall be added to you, Matt. vi. 33. he gives 
the command, and makes.the promiſe to whole na- 


tions as well as to individuals. 
Who ever carried ſo far as this divine legiſlator ideas 
of the virtues, of which we have been treating in ſe- 


veral parts of this diſcourſe, and by practifing which 
nal ions are exalted ? Who ever formed ſuch juſt notions 


of that benevolence, that love of ſocial good, that 


generoſity to enemies, that contempt of life, that wiſ- 
dom, that veneration for noble exploits, that docility 
and trugality, that devotedneſs to public uſe, that 
diſtance from falſe glory, that magnanimity, and all 


the other virtues, which render antiquity venerable to 


us? Who ever gave ſuch wiſe inſtructions to kings 
and ſubjects, magiſtrates and people, lawyers and 
merchants, ſoldiers and ſtateſmen, the world and the 
church ? We know theſe virtues better than any other 
people in the world, We are able to carry our glory 
tar bgyond Egyptians and Perſians, Aſſyrians and 
Medes, Lacedemonians, Athenians, and . Romans ; 
if not that ſort of glory, which glares and dazzles, at 
leaſt that, which makes tranquil and happy, and pro- 
cures a felicity far more agreeable than all the * 


ran of heroiſm and worldly ſplendour. 
Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtjans, let not theſe be mere ſpeculations to us. 
Let us endeavour to reduce them to practice. Never 
let us ſuffer our political principles to claſh with the 
principles of our religion. Far from us, and far 
from us for ever be the abominable maxims of that 
ernicious Florentine“, ho gave ſtateſmen ſuch 
fatal leſſons as theſe : A prince, who would maintain 
his dignity, ought to learn not to be virtuous, when 
affairs of, ſtate require him to practiſe vice; he * 
to be frugal with his own private fortune, and li 
ral with publick money; he ought never to keep his 
word to his own diſadvantage; he ought not ſo much 
to aſpire at virtue as at the ſemblance of it; he ought 
to be apparently mereiful, faithful, fincere, and re- 
ligious, but really the direct oppoſite; that he cannot 
poſſibly practiſe what are accounted virtues in other 
men, becauſe neceſſity of ſtate will often oblige him 
to act contrary to charity, humanity and religion; 
he ought to yield to the various changes of fortune, 
to do right as often as he can, but not to ſcruple doing 
wrong when need requires. I ſay again, far from 
us be theſe abominable maxims4 Let us obey the 
precepts of Jeſus Chriſt, and by fo doing, let us draw 
down bleſſings on this nation more pure and ——_ 
than thoſe, which we now enjoy. 

The bleſſings we now enjoy, and which providence 
beſtowed on us ſo abundantly a few days ago , ſhould 
inſpire us with laſting gratitude; however, 
thren, they are not, they ought not to be the full ac- 
compliſhment of our wiſhes. Such laurels as we aſpire 
at are not gathered in fields of battle. The path to 
that eminence, to which we travel, is not covered with 

human gore. The acclamations we love are not ex- 

cited by wars, and rumours of wars, the clangour of 
arms, and the ſhoutings of armed men. 12: 

. N 1 [War 

* Machiavel. Prince. xv. xvi. xvii ; 


+ At the battle of Ramilies, May 23, 1706. 
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Were our pleaſure, though not of the pureſt ſort, 
„ in its own kind, we ſhould experience a riſe in 
appineſs ! But can we enjoy our victories without 
mourning for the miſeries which procured them! 
Our triumphs indeed abaſe and confound our enemies, 
and make them lick the duſt; yet theſe very triumphs 
reſent onedark fide tous. Witneſs the many wounds 
which I ſhould make a point of not opening, were it 
not a relief to mourners to hear of their ſufferings, 
” were it not equitable to declare to thoſe, whole ſor. 
rows have procured our joy, that we remember them, 
that we are concerned for them, that we ſympathize 
with them, that we are not ſo taken up with publick 
Joy as to forget private wo. Witneſs, I ſay, ſo many 
deſolate houſes among us. Witneſs this mourning in 
which ſo many of us appear to day. Witneſs theſe 
affectionate Joſephs, who lament the death of their 
parents. Witneſs theſe Marys and Marthas, weeping 


at the tomb of Lazarus. Witneſs theſe diſtreſſed 


Davids, who weep as they go, and exclaim, O Ab- 
falem x fon ! my ſon Abſalom ! would God I had died 
for thee! O Abſalom my ſon, my ſon ! 2 Sam. xvill. 33. 
Witneſs theſe Rachels, who make Rama echo with 
their cries, refu/ing to be comforted, becauſe their children 
are not, Jer. xxxi. 15. 

My dear brethren, on whom the hand of God is 
heavy, ye ſorrowful Naomis, ye melancholy. Maras, 
with zohom the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly, Ruth 
i. 20. we ſhare your griefs, we mix our tears with 
yours, we feel all the r F that ſtrike you. O fatal 
victory! O bloody glory YOuTre not fruits of righ- 
„ 

Chriſtians, if our joy be ated, it is becauſe our 
righteouſneſs is mixed. Let us not ſearch for our 


misfortunes in any other cauſe. Let us do, when 


any thing is wanting to complete our joy, what the 
Heient people of God did, whenever they were con- 
quered. 


— 
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quered. The congregation was aſſembled, the ephod 


was put on, the oracle was conſulted, inquifition was 
made from tribe to tribe, from family to family, from 
houſe to houſe, from perſon to perſon, who it was, 
whoſe fin had cauſed the loſs of the victory, or the 


| loſs of a regiment, and when he was diſcovered he 


was put to death. Joſhua, after he had met with a 
repuiſe before Ai, and had loft thirty-ſix men, rent 
his garments, and lay on his face upon the carth be- 
fore the ark of the Lord. In like manner, let us, 
my brethren, at the remembrance of infected coun- 
tries, fields of battle covered with carcaſes, rivers 
of blood dying the ſoil, confuſed heaps of dead and 
dying fellow-creatures, new globes of fire flying in 


the air, let us examine ourſelves. Happy, if, as in 


the caſe juſt now mentioned, only one criminal could 
be found among many thouſands of innocent per- 
ſons I Alas ! we are obliged, on the contrary, to la- 
ment, that there is hardly one innocent among thou- 
ſands of the guilty ! 

Where is the Achan, who imbitters the . 
and immortal victories, which God grants to Iſrael ? 
What tribe, what family, what houſe ſhall be taken ? 


Is it the magiſtrate? Is it the people? Is it the 


aſtor? Is it the flock? Is it the merchant? Is it 
the ſoldier? Ah! my brethren! do you not hear the 
oracle of the Lord anſwering from the terrible tribu- 
nal erected in your own conſciences? It is the magiſ— 
trate ; it is the people; it is the paſtor; it is the 
flock ; it is the merchant ; it is the ſoldier. 

It is that magi/trate, who, being required to have 
always before his eyes that God, by whom kings reign, 
and that throne, before which the greateſt monarchs 
of the world muſt be judged, is dazzled with his own 
grandeur, governed by a worldly policy, and hath 
more at heart to enforce the obſervation of his own 


capricious orders than thoſe rules of eternal rectitude, 


which ſecure the ſafety and happineſs of a * 
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It is that people, who, inſtead of conſidering the 
felicity of that nation, whe/e God is the Lord, are at- 
tempting to be happy independently of God]; chooſ- 
ing rather to ſacrifice to blind chance than to him, 
who is the happy God, and who alone diſpenſes proſ- 

erous and adverſe circumſtances. 

It is that mnifter, who, inſtead of confining his 
attention to the diſcharge of all the duties of his 
office, performs only ſuch parts as acquire him a po- 


pular reputation, neglecting private duties, ſuch as 


friendly and affectionate remonſtrances, paternal ad- 
vice, private charities, -ſecret viſits, which charac- 
teriſe the true miniſters of the goſpel. 

It is that congregation, which, inſtead of regarding 


the word diſpenfed by us as the word of God, licen- 


tiouſly turns all publick miniſtrations into ridicule, 
and under pretence of ingenuity and freedom of 


thought encourages infidelity and irreligion ; or, at 


beſt, imagines that religion conſiſts more in hearing 
and knowing than in practice and obedience. _ 
It is that /o/dier, who, though he is always at war 


with death, marching through fires and flames, hear- 


ing nothing but the ſound of warlike inſtruments 


crying to him with a loud and dreadful voice, remem- 
ber, vou muſt die, yet frames a morality of his own, 
and imagines, that his profeſſion, fo proper in itſelf 


to incline him to obey the maxims of the goſpel, 


ferves to free him from all obligation to obedience. - 


Ah! this it is, which obſcures our brighteſt tri- 


umphs ; this ſtains our laurels with blood ; this ex- 


cites lamentations, and mixes. them with our ſongs 


of praiſe. Let us ſcatter theſe dark clouds. Let 


us purify our righteouſneſs in order to purify our 


happineſs. Let religion be the bridle, the rule, the 


foul of all our councils, and ſo may it procure us 
unalterable peace, and unmixed pleaſure ! or rather, 
a5 there is no ſuch pleaſure on earth, as ye e 

| is 
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he is a character eſſential to human affairs, let us ele- 
It vate our hearts and minds to nobler objects, let us 
— ſigh after happier periods, and let each of us ſeek 
, true glory in the enjoyment of God. God grant us 
. this grace! To him be honour and glory for ever, 


Amen. 


* 
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2 SAMUEL xix. 32—39 


Barzillai was a very aged man, even fourſcore years old, 
and he had provided the king of ſuſtenance while be lay 
at Mahanaim : for he was a'very.great man. And the 
king faid unto Barzillai, Come thou over with me, 
and I will feed thee with me in Feruſalem. And Bar- 
2:llai ſaid unto the king, how long bave I to live, that 
T ſhould go up with the king unto Feruſalem? I am 
this day fourſcore years old: and can I diſcern between 
good and evil? can thy ſervant taſte what T eat, or what | 
1drink? can I hear any more the voice of ſinging men 
and ſinging women! wherefore then ſhould thy ſervant 
be yet a burden unto my lord the king ? Thy ſervant will 
go a little way over Jordan with the king: and why 
fhould the king recompenſe il me with ſuch a reward? 
Let thy ſervant, I pray thee, turn back again, that I 
may die in mine own city, and be buried by the grave of. 
my father, and of my mother : but behold thy ſervant 
Chimbam, let him go over witbany lord the king, aud du 
to him what Mall ſeem good unto thee. i And the king 
anſwered, Chimbam ſhall go over with me, and I wall. 
do to him that which ſhall ſeem good unto; thee: and 
A In - - whalſoever 
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whatſoever thou halt require of me, that will I do for 
thee. And all the people went over Fordan: and when 


' the king was come over, the king kiſſed Barzillai, and 
Blefſed him: and he returned unto bis own place. 


E propoſe to examine to-day, my brethren, 
how far buſineſs, the world, a court are fit for 
a young man, and how far they agree with a man in 
the decline of life. It is a prejudice too common in 
the world, that there are two ways to heaven, one way 
for young men, and another way for men in years, 
Youth is conſidered as a fort of title to licentiouſneſs, 
and the moſt criminal pleaſures. Virtue is uſually 
regarded as proper for thoſe, who cannot practiſe 
vice with a good grace. God forbid, ſuch a perni- 
cious maxim ſhould be countenanced in this pulpit! 
Let us not deceive ourſelves, my brethren, the pre- 
.Cepts'of the moral law are eternal, and fitted to all 
ages of life. At fifteen, at twenty, at thirty, at 
forty, at fourſcore years of age, what the apoſtle 
affirms is true, hey that do ſuch things, ſhall not mn 
the kingdom of God, Gal. v. 21. Theſe things a 
adultery, a uncleanneſs, Jaſciviouſneſs, eg, 
eoitchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath," ftrife, 
feaitions, beręſies, . murders, drunkenneſs, re- 
wellings, and ſuck lite. There is no diſpenſation in 
theſe caſes on account of age. . At any age they that 
do fuch things, fhall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
It is, however, clear, that circumſtances 1 
change the nature of moral actions; that an action 
is innocent, when done in ſome circumſtances, 
which ceaſeth to be ſo, when it is done in different 
circumſtances; and, to come to the deſign men- 
tioned at the beginning of this diſcourſe, it is clear, 
that buſineſs, the world, a court, to a certain degree 
ſuit a young man, and that they are unt for a man 


." the decline of life. 
1 Parr of this e ny brethren, is 


contained 
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contained i in the text, as we are going to ſhew you, 
Barzillai, by committing his ſon to king David, and 
by allowing Chimham to avail himſelf of the favour 
of his prince, teacheth us how far buſineſs, the 
world and a court become a young man. Barzillai, 
by wiſhing only to retreat into retirement and filence 
himſelf, teacheth us how far a court, the world and 
buſineſs become an old man; or, rather, he teacheth 
us, that they do not become him at all, and that 
there is a certain time of rn when the wiſe man 
takes leave of the world. ns 2:1 fart abs rat 
I. We Captain Barzillad: was a good man, and 
that his example ſufficiently proves 5 Indeed this 
man is very little known. I érecollect only three 
places in ſcripture, where he is ſpoken of. The 
firſt is in the ſeventeenth chapter of the ſecond book 
of Samuel. There we are told, that Barzillai was 
of the tribe of Gilead, of tbe city of Rogelim, ver. 27. and 
that he was one of thoſe, who brought refreſhments to 
David and his court, when he fled from his barbarous 
ſon. This paſſage tells us how he became ſo dear 
to David. The ſecond is our text. The third is in 
the firſt book of Kings, where David gives this com- 
miſſion: to his fon Solomon. Shew kinrineſs; und the 
ſons of Barxillai the Gileadite, and let them be of thoſe 
that eat at thy table; for faithey came io nt toben I fled 
vecauſe of Abſalom thy brother, chap. ii. 7. This paſſage 
gives us reaſon to conjecture, or rather it proves, that 
Chimbam was the ſon of Barzillai, for the commiſſion. 
given by David when he was dying, to Solomon, cer- 
tainly refers to theſe words of our text. Bebold thy 


ſervant Chimbam, let him go over with my lord ibe king, 


and do to him what ſhall ſeem good unto thee.” Thus, all 
we know of Barzillai — to perſuade us, that 
he was a good man; that his example ſufficiently 


proves it; that as he conſented that his ſon ſhould -. 
* into o ths world, and even into W | 
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and dangerous part of it, he thought, it might be in- 
nocently done. A good father would not have con. 
ſented, that his ſon ſhould enter on a courſe of life 
criminal in itſelf. If we have deceived ourſelves in 
our notion of Barzillai, it will not affect the nature of 


dur reflections. Our queſtion is this, How far does 


the world, a court, or buſineſs become a young man? 
We ſhall elucidate this queſtion by the following con- 
fiderations. 1. A wife man will never chooſe a court, 


or high offices, as moſt and beſt fitted to procure true 


peace. He muſt be a novice in the world indeed, who 


doth not know the ſolidity of this maxim. He muſt 


have reflected very little on the turbulent condition 
of courtiers, and of all ſuch as are elevated to any 
ſuperior rank in the world. He muſt have paid very 


little attention to the ſnares, which are every where 


ſet to diſturb their tranquillity; to the envies and 


jealouſies, which are excited againſt them; to. the 
plots, which are formed againſt their happineſs; to 


the reverſes of fortune, to which they are expoſed; 
to the treachery of ſuch friends as ſurround them, and 
to the endleſs viciſſitudes, which they experience. In 
general, a man muſt be indifferent to peace, at leaſt, 
he muſt know but little in what it conſiſts, to ſeek it 
in pomp and worldly grandeur. I forgive a young 
man of fifteen or twenty for making ſuch a miſtake. 
At that time of life, young men deſerve pity ; their 


eyes are too childiſh not to be dazzled by a falſe glare; 


they have not then learnt to know appearances from 
realities by their own experience, or by the experience 


of others. They do not then know, that happineſs 
conſiſts in a private condition, a moderate revenue, a 
few tried friends, a choſen circle, a few relations, 
buſineſs enough to preſerve vigour of mind without 
fatiguing it, a wiſely directed ſolitude, moderate 


ſtudies, in a word, in a happy mediocrity. My bre- 


thren, independence is the bleſſing, which deſerves to 
7 be firſt of all choſen by us, ſhould. God leave to qur 


choice 


LY 
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choice the kind of life, which we ought to follow; 


or if he did not frequently intend by placing us on . 
earth more to exerciſe our patience than to conſum- 
mate our felicity. O delicious independence, O in- 
eſtimable mediocrity, I prefer you before the moſt 
glorious ſceptre, the beſt eſtabliſhed throne, the moſt 
brilliant crown ! What are thoſe eminent poſts, of 
which the greateſt part of mankind are ſo fond? 
They are golden chains, ſplendid puniſhments, bril- 
liant priſons and dungeons. Happy he, who having 
received from providence bleſſings ſufficient for his 
tank, eaſy with his fortune, far from courts and 
randeurs, waits with tranquillity for death ; and, 
while he enjoys the innocent pleaſures of life, knows 
how to make eternity his grand ſtudy, and his prin- 
cipal occupation ! | 1 
2. A wife man will always conſider a court, and 
eminent poſts, as dangerous io his ſalvation. It is in a 
court, it is in eminent poſts, that, generally ſpeaking, 
the moſt dangerous ſnares are ſet for conſcience. Here 
it 1s, that men uſually abandon themſelves to their 
paſſions, becauſe here it is, that they are gratified with 
the utmoſt eaſe. Here it is, that man is tempted to - 


conſider himſelf as a being of a particular kind, and 


infinitely ſuperior to thoſe, who” crawl among the 
vulgar. It is here, where each learns to play the ty- 
rant in his turn; and where the courtier indemnifies 
himſelf for the flaviſh mortifications, to which his 
prince reduces him, by enſlaving all his dependents. 
Here it is, that ſecret intrigues, underhand practices, 
bloody deſigns, dark and criminal plots are formed, 
of which innocence is uſually the victim. Here it is, 
that the moſt pernicious maxims are in the greateſt _ 


credit, and the moſt fcandalous examples in the 
_ higheſt TE Here it is, that every diſpoſition 


of mind changes, if not its nature, at leaſt its appear- 
ance; by the falſe colouring, - with which all are dif- 
guiſed. Here it is, that every one breathes the venom. 
of flattery, and that every one loves to receive it. 
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Here, imagination proſtrates itſelf before. frivolong 
deities, and unworthy idols receive ſuch ſupreme ho. 
mage as is due to none but the ſovereign God. Here 
it is, that the ſoul is affected with many a ſeducing 
1mage, the troubleſome remembrance of which often 
wholly engroſſes the mind, eſpecially when we wiſh 
tonouriſh it with ſuch meditations as are ſuited to im- 
mortal intelligences. Here a confuſed noiſe, an in- 
fallible conſequence of living in the tumult of the 
world, gets poſſeſſion of the mind, and renders it ex- 
tremely difficult to reliſh that filent retirement, that 


abſtraction of thought, which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſelf-examination, and to the ſtudy of our own 


hearts. Here it is, that men are carried away in ſpite 


of themſelves by a torrent of vicious examples, which, 
being thought, and called by every body about them 
illuſtrious, authoriſe the moſt criminal actions, and 
inſenſibly deſtroy that tenderneſs of conſcience, and 
dread of ſin, which are very powerful motives to 


keep us in the practice of virtue. Theſe general 


maxims admit of ſome exception in regard to Chim- 


ham. He ſaw, in the perſon of his King, the vir- 


| Tues of a paſtor, and the excellencies of a prophet. 


David's court was an advantageous ſchool for him 
on many accounts: but yet was it altogether exempt 
from all the dangers we have mentioned ? O Chim- 


ham, Chimham, I will not detain thee in the port, 


nb 
= 


when providence calls thee to ſet fail ! But that ſea, 


with the dangers of which thou art going to engage, 
Hhath many, many rocks, and among them, alas ! 
there have been innumerable ſhipwrecks. Bs 

3. A wiſe man will never enter a court or accept of 
an-eminent poſt, without fixed reſolutions to ſurmount 
the temptations, with which they are accompanied, 


and without uſing proper meaſures tojſucceed in his 


deſign. Far from us for ever be, my brethren, that 
diſpoſition of mind, which by fixing the eye upon the 


prince, makes us loſe ſight of him, y whom kings reign 


and princes decree juſtice! Prov. viii. 15. Far from us 
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be ſuch an avidity to make our fortunes as to engage 


us to forget that we have ſouls to ſave, and an eternal 
intereſt to purſue ! Far from us be that deſire of ele- 
vating -ourſelves in this: world, which debaſeth the 
dignity of our nature, and inclines us to practices un- 
worthy of men, whom the God of heaven and earth 
hath called into his family ! Thoſe holy men, who 
are propoſed to us for” examples, have been ſome- 
times at court; and they have ſometimes exerciſed 
the higheſt offices of ſtate: but they have always 
made it an inviolable law to ſet before their eyes that 
God, in the preſence of whom all nations are as a drop 


of a bucket, and as the ſmall duſt of the balance, Wa. xl. 15. 


Moſes was at court: but it was with that heroical 
firmneſs, with that noble pride, with that magna- 
nimity which became him, whom the Lord of hoſts 
had choſen for his meſſenger, and placed at the head 


of his people. Moſes was at court: but it was to 


ſay to Pharaoh, Le! my people go that they may ſerve me. 


Let my people go. And if thou vefuſe'to let them go, be- 


hold, I will ſmite all thy borders with frogs. They fhall 
come into thine houſe, and into thy bed-chamber, and upon 
thy bed, and into the houſe of thx ſervants. Let my people 
go, or the hand of the Lord ſhall be upon thy cattle, upon 
thy horſes, upon the aſſes, upon the camels, upon the oxen, 
and upon the ſheep, and there ſhall be a very grievous mura 
rain, Exod. vii. 16: viii. 2. and ix. 3. Nathan was at 
court: but it was to ſay to David, Thou art the man, 
therefore haſt thou deſpiſed the commandment of the Lord 
to do evil in his fight ? 2 Sam. xii. 7, . Elijah was at 
court: but it was to reſiſt Ahab, who faid to him, 
Art thou he that troubleth Iſrael ? No, replied he, I have 
not troubled Tſrael, but thou and thy father's houſe, in 


that ye have forſaken the commantlments of the Lord, and 


thou haſt followed Baalim, 1 Kings xviti. 17, 18. Mi- 
caiah was at court: but it was to reſiſt the proj jects of 
an ambitious prince, and to ſay to him, I /aw all 
a ſcattered upon the bills, as ſheep that. have not 4 
57 M2 ſhepherd, 
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ſhepherd, chap. xxii. 17. Jehu was at court : but it | 


was to mortify Joram, who aſked him, Js it peace? 
What peace, replied he, What peace, ſo long as the whore. 


doms of thy mother Jezebel, and her witchcrafts are ſo 


many? 2 Kings ix. 22. John the Baptiſt was at court: 
but be went thither to tell Herod, It is not lawful for 
thee to have thy brother's wife, Mark vi. 18. 
Some of theſe holy men have filled the higheſt poſts, 
and diſcharged the moſt important offices of ſtate: 
but they have done ſo with that integrity of mind, 
and with that piety and fervour of heart, which 
would ſeem incompatible with worldly grandeur, were 
we not informed, that fo tbe pure all things are pure, 
and that God knows how to preſerve the piety of his 
elect amidſt the greateſt dangers, when zeal for his 
gory engageth them to expoſe themſelves. for his 
ake. Samuel diſcharged important offices, he occu- 
pied an eminent poſt : but he could render a faithful 
account of his adminiſtration, and ventured to face 
the people with this noble appeal, Behold, here I am, 
witneſs againſt me before the Lord, and before his anointed: 
whoſe ox have I taken ? or whoſe aſs have I taken? or 
whom have I defrauded ? whom have I oppreſſed? 1 Sam. 
xii. 3, 4. And what is more than all this, and what 
we wiſh toinculcate morethan all this, 1s what he ſub- 
Joins, of who/e hand have I received any bribe io blind 
mine eyes therewith ? and I will reftore it you. To which 
the people replied, Thou haſt nut defrauded us, nor op- 
preſſed us, neither haſt thou taken aught of any man's hand. 
ſehemiah was elevated to high offices, he was even 
a favourite of his king: but he availed himſelf of his 
elevation to procure the rebuilding of Jeruſalem, and 
the reſtitution of divine worſhip in the temple. When 
the idolatrous prince put this queſtion to him, hy 
zs thy countenance ſad ? He replied, Why ſhould not my 
countenance be ſad, when the city, the place of my father's 


- ſepulchres, lieth waſte, and the gates thereof are conſumed 


wh fire? Nehem. ii. 2, 3. Daniel filled a high office, 
„ „ even 
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even in an idolatrous court: but there he continued his 
humble diet; he would not hold his office at the ex- 
pence of his conſcience; amidſt the tumult oſthe world 
he knew how to manage his affairs ſo as to find time to 
underſtand by books the number of the years predicted by 


the — to attend to the condition of Jeruſalem, 


to make ſupplicalion with faſting, and ſackcloth, and aſhes. 
Is there any one of you, my brethren, ſo much maſter 
of himſelf? Have you ccurage enough to reſiſt ſo 
many enemies ? Are you able to withſtand ſo many - 
temptations, and to eſcape all theſe dangers? Go 
then, not only to the courts of Davids, but to thoſe 
of the moſt profligate princes. Go, ſhine as lights in 
the midſt of a crooked and perverſe nation; go, be the ſalt 
of the earth, riſe, not only to the great offices of ſtate, 
but aſcend a throne, take the government and reign. 
4. Theevils, which embitter the lives of courtiers, 
and of all who are elevated to eminent poſts, and, 
(what may ſeem a paradox,) the hazard of being 
damned among human grandeurs, ought not to di 


courage thoſe from occupying the higheſt offices, 
who are capable of doing great good to ſociety and 


the church. 

The firſt part of this propoſition 1s indiſputable. 
The difficulties, which belong to the lives of cour- 
tiers, and of all perſons elevated to eminent poſts, 
ought not to diſcourage thoſe, who are able to benefir 
ſociety and the church. It is clear, I think, to all, 
who know the firſt principles of chriſtianity, that the 


deſign of God in placing us in this world was not to 
enable us to follow that kind of life, which' is the 


moſt conformable to our. inclinations, though ſuch 


a kind of life ſhould have nothing in it contrary to 


the laws of God. God intended to exerciſe us in a 
painful ſtate of approbation. I allow, virtue has 


charms of its own, and often brings its reward along 


with it in this world : but alſo it often requires us to 


e our deareſt paſſions, and our ſtrongeſt incli- 


nations, 
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nations. How often, by the heavy afflictions in which 
piety involves us, is that celebrated expreſſion of an 
apoſtle verified, M in this life only we have = in Chriſt, 

doe are of all men moſt miſerabie? 1 Cor. xv. 19. A good 
man will conſult, when he is chooſing a er of life, 

(and you will have ſpent this hour well, my brethren, 

if you retain only this maxim, and reduce it to prac- 
tice,) A good man, when he is chooſing a courſe of 
life, will conſult, not what will render his family moſt 
illuſtrious, not what will be moſt likely to tranſmit 
his name to poſterity, not what will moſt advance his 
fortune, and will beſt gratify his own inclinations, but 
what will be moſt uſetul to fociety and religion. Do, 
not ſay, the pleaſures of a court are inſipid, the life of 
a courtier is intolerable, perpetual conſultations are 
burdenſome, a multitude of buſineſs: is tireſome, 
ceremonies diſguſt me, ſplendid titles give me pain: 
T like a tranquil life, I prefer obſcurity and quiet, I 
love to cultivate my garden, and to; ſpend much of 
my time in reading and retirement. Noble effort of 
devotion indeed, to chooſe temporal tranquillity as 
the chief end of your ſtudies and actions! And pray, 
what benefit do religion and the ſtate deri ve from your 
reading your books and cultivating, your flowers? 
What! is it a queſtion between God and you, whe- 


ther the courſe of life, that he preſcribes to you, be 
diſagreeable to you, whether perpetual conſultations. 


be troubleſome, whether much buſineſs fatigues, 


whether ceremonies diſguſt, and whether titles be 


unſatisfying to you? Ts this the diſpute between God 
and you? Is thequeſtion what kind of life you prefer? 
Do you ſuppoſe, if God had left to the martyrs the 
Choice of what courſe they would have taken through 
life, they would have choſen that, to which God called 
them? Would they have preferred before every other 
path that, in which hey were floned, . ſawn. aſunder, 
tempted, Alain with the feword; would they have an- 
arred about in ſoeep Skins, and e, deſtitute, of 
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fied and tormented? Heb. xi. 37.” You ſay, you ſhall 


become a martyr, if you execute the elevated office, 
to which you are called. Very well, God calls you - 
to this martyrdom. The firſt part of our propoſition 
is indiſputable. , The diſagreeables in the lives of 
courtiers, and of all other perſons elevated to eminent 
poſts, ought not to deter any man from accepting an 
office, when it 1s probable he may by diſcharging it 
well do great good to ſociety in general, and to the 
church in particular. 

I go further, and I maintain the ſecond part of 
the propoſition. The ſnares, which are thick ſet in 
high life, and which endanger our ſalvation, ought 
not to deter us from accepting high offices, when we 
can do good to ſociety and the church by executing 
them. There is ſome difficulty in this ſubject, we 
will endeavour. to explain it. Our principal concern 
is to be ſaved. Our higheſt engagement is to avoid 


every thing that would endanger our falvation.' Our 


firſt exerciſe ſhould be diffidence, diſtruſt of ourſelves. 
The ſon of Sirach hath taught us, that be, who lovetb 
danger, ſhall periſh therein, Ecclel. iii. 26. What law, 


then, can oblige us to purſuea courſe of life, which, all 


aſſure us, is almoſt impaſſable to men, who would walk 
in the way of ſalvation? Is it not preſumption, is it 
not tempting God to expoſe one's {elf in this manner? 
I reply, It is preſumption, it is a tempting of 
God, . to expoſe one's ſelf to danger, when no good 
will come of it. For example, you know by expe- 
rience that, if gaming were innocent in itſelf, it is, 
however, dangerous to you, that always, when you 
allow yourſelf to game, you receive ſome injury, vou 


either play with an avidity of gain too great, or you 


loſe all patience with the loſs of your money, or 
ſome way or other, your mind is always diſconcerted. 
Leave off gaming then. What good do you do to 
ſociety at large, or to the church in particular by 
your + Were it probable, that in future you 

| Thou 
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ſhould always eſcape unhurt, 'even a probability of 
ſuffering is enough to deter you, and you cannot ex- 
poſe yourſelf without a preſumptuous tempting of 
God. Again, you know by ſad experience that the 
company you keep is fatal to you, that always, when 
you are in it, you violate the laws of piety, charity 
and modeſty. Quit this company then. What 


good is done to the ſtate and the church by your fre- 


Geneng this company ? Were it probable, that in 
uture you ſhould receive no damage, the bare pro- 
bability that you might ought to induce you to avoid 
it. In like manner you are convinced that your 
eppenent, who is, as well as yourſelf, a candidate for 
a certain office, will execute it as well as you would, 


The office is dangerous, and you fear you have not 


virtue enqugh to execute it with ſafety to your ſalva- 
tion. Renounce your pretenſions then. Chooſe a 
way of life leſs dangerous. W 

Let us go a ſtep further. It is raſh, it is tempting 
God to expoſe ourſel ves to difficulties, which cannot 


poſſibly be ſurmounted. A pretence of doing good 


to the ſtate and the church will not alter the caſe. A 
court is peſtiferous. A king, who ought to main- 
tain order, lives only to ſubvert it; he canſults no law 
but his paſſions, and his will is his only reafon. You 
may, perhaps, moderate his paſſions, if not wholly 


regulate them; you may, perhaps, if not wholly ter- 


minate the misfortunes. of his reign, yet diminiſh 
them. But how muſt you procure this advantage? 
You muſt riſe into an opportunity to do good by be- 
coming yourſelf an inſtrument of his extortions, by 
paſſing encomiums on his guilty pleaſures, by diſgrac- 


ing yourſelf to become the panegyriſt.of his tyranny. 


In ſuch a caſe, it would be beſt to quit the court, to 


give up the favour of ſuch a prince, to obey the divine 


laws, and to leave the government of the world to 
God. It muſt be granted, that, when crimes are ne- 
ceſſary to publick good, it is not you who are ap- 
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pointed to commit them, this is not your calling. O 
my ſoul, come not thou into their ſecret, unto their aſſembly 
mine honour be not thou united, Gen. xlix. 6. 

But, when temptations are ſurmountable, when 
God offers to aſſiſt us to ſurmount them, when no- 
thing but our own 1dleneſs can prevent our conquer- 
ing, and when we are able, by expoſing ourſelves to 
danger, ro ſerve ſociety and the church, I affirm, 
that we are then called to expoſe ourſelves, and to 
meet, reſiſt, and ſurmount all difficulties. I affirm, 
in ſuch a caſe, it is our duty not to avoid, but to ap-. 
proach difficulties, and to take pains to ſurmount them. 
A miniſter of the goſpel hath more difficulty in his 
way of ſalvation than a private perſon. A priyate 
chriſtian, in general, is reſponfible only for his own 
ſoul: but a miniſter of the goſpel is accountable for 
the ſouls of all, whom God hath committed to his 
care. Every part of his office is a ſource of difficul- 
ties and trials. If he have greatabilities, I fear he will 
become vain: if he have not, I fear he will envy his 
ſuperiors. If he be ſet in ſome conſpicuous place, I 
fear his feeble eyes will be dazzled with his ſituat ion: 
if he live in obſcurity, I fear he will fink into indif- 
ference. If he be appointed toſpeak to the great, I 
fear he will become pliant and mean: if he be con- 
fined to people of ordinary rank, I fear he will become 
indi fferent to their ſouls, and not take ſufficient pains 
to procure the ſalvation of them. Snares and temp- 
tations every where ! V bo is ſufficient for theſe things ! 
But what! muſt a man then bury his talents leſt he 
ſhould abuſe them? No. This 1s not to chooſe the. 
way, by which it is the pleaſure of God to fave us. 
It doth not belong to us to chooſe what kind of vir- 
tue he ſhall think fit to exerciſe. The duty of a chriſ- 
tian is, not to- omit the acquiſition of knowledge, 
but to endeavour not to be puffed up with it. It is 
not to avoid conſpicuous places, but to guard againſt 
being infatuated with them. It is not to. flee oy \ 
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the notice of the great, but to watch againſt ſervility | 
and meanly cringing in their preſence. 

In like manner. You are ſure. you may be very 
uſeful to religion and ſociety by filling a high office, 
You'are aware of the intrigues of a court. You are 
certain, that, if the ſmall number of virtuous men, 
who fill high offices, were to retire from publick 
buſineſs, the ſtate would be abandoned' to injuſtice 
and oppreſſion, and become the prey of tyrants. You 
are one of theſe virtuous characters. You ought then 
to fill this poſt, and the difficulties you meet with can- 
not diſpenſe with your obligation. I repeat it again, 
It doth not-belong to us to chooſe the way, in which 
it ſhall be the pleaſure of God to ſave us. It is not 
our buſineſs to ſingle out a particular virtue, and 
inſiſt on ſuch a courſe of life as ſhall exerciſe it; whe- 
ther it be a noiſy or a ſilent path, whether it be a fre. 
quented or a ſolitary way, whether it be the practice 
of publick or of private virtue. But, ſay you, I can- 
not help, while I execute this office, my impatience; 
I am obliged to give audience to a man, . who tor- 
ments me with tedious and confuſed harangues in a 


courſe of buſineſs: I wiſh to eradicate this evil, and 


to get rid of this trier of my patience by quitting my 
place. No, do not get rid of this man: do not quit 


your place: but take pains with yourſelf to correct 
your impatience; try to cool your blood, and regu- 

late your ſpirits. It i is by the way of patience, that 
God will fave you. But I ſhall not have courage to 
plead all alone for rectitude, I ſhall have the weakneſs 
to ſacrifice, it, if I ſhould happen at any time not to 
be ſupported by others. I will eradicate this evil, and 


avoid the temptation by quitting my employment. 


No. Do not quit an employment, in which your in- 
fluence may be ſerviceable to the intereſts of virtue: 
but take pains with your own heart, and ſubdue it 
ro the ſervice of rectitude, that you may be able to 


po for virtue without a ſecond. But I ſhall ger- 
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tainly fink under temptation,” unleſs God-affords me 
extraordinary ſupport. Well, aſk for extraordinary 
ſupport then; you have a right to expect it, becauſe 
the place you fill renders it neceſſary for the glory of 
God. Let us finiſh this article; and let us form a 
clear notion of what we mean by a calling. That place, 
in which it is probable, all things conſidered, we can 
do moſt good, is the place, to which providence calls 
us. To fill that is our calling. This eſtabliſnes our 
fourth maxim, that the evils which embitter the lives 
of courtiers, and of all, who are elevated to eminent 
poſts, the danger of periſhing by the ills, which ac- 
company human grandeurs, ought not to deter from 
occupying them ſuch perſons as have it in their power 
to render ſignal ſervices to the ſtate and the church. 
Thus we have made a few reflections ſerving to 
determine how far the honours and affairs of a court 
ſuit a young man. Let us proceed to ſhew, that they 
are improper for an old man. This is the principal 
deſign of the text. Te king ſaid unto Barxillai, Come 
thou over with: me, and I will feed thee with me in Feru- 


falem. And Barzillai ſaid unto the king, How long have 


1 to live, that I ſhould go up with; the king, unto Jeru- 


alem? I am this day founſcore years old: and can I diſ- 
cern between-good and evil? can thy ſervant taſte what I 
eat, or ꝛchas I drink? can ] hear any more the voice of 
Anging men and ſinging women ? | wherefore then ſhould thy 
ſervant be yet a burden unto my lord the king? Thy ſer- 
vant will go a little way over Jordan with the king: and 


why ſhould the king recompenſe it me with ſuch a reward? 
Let thy ſervant, I pray thee, turn back again, tbat I 
may die in mine own city, and be buried by the graue , 
ny. father and of my mother. This is the ſubject of our 
ſecond Part. W if | EYE 
Were it proper for me, my brethren, to make a 
digreſſion from the principal object of our preſent at- 


tention, I could not deny myſelf the pleaſure of mak - 


ing an obſervation of another kind. Before I ſpoke 
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Barzillai, who modeſtly refuſed human grandeur, I 


ſhould ſpeak of the gratitude of David, who, to his 
praiſe be it ſpoken, made him the offer. This latter 
example deſerves confideration, my brethren, were it 
only for its ſingularity. Gratitude is very rare among 
princes, it is not a virtue at court. Devote your- 
ſelves, poor courtiers! I ſay, devote yourſelves ſin- 
cerely and heartily to earthly princes, devote to them 
your-reſt, your fortune, your lives; be laviſh of your 
blood in their fervice; for their fecurity and glory 
expoſe yourſelves in the moſt deſperate undertakings, 
attempt the moſt bloody ſieges and battles; what 
will you find princes after all your ſervices? Ingrates. 
Do not expect to meet with a David eager to give 
you ſubſtantial proofs of his gratitude, to ſay to you, 
come over with me, and 1 will feed you with me in Jeru- 
falem, to perpetuate his goodneſs, to tranſmit it to 
your poſterity, and to ſay to his ſucceſſor, fbew kindneſs 
to the ſons of Barzillai, and let them be of thoſe that eat 
at thy table. How often do partiality and intrigue pre- 
vail, in the diftribution of royal favours, over reaſon 
and equity? How often are the children of thoſe, who 
with a generous courage ſacrificed their lives for the 


* 


| Forged, obliged to beg their bread? How often 


avethey urged in vain the meritorious fervices of their 
parents; how often have they without ſucceſs produced 
blood yet warm ſhed for thepublick ſafety? How often 


have they in vain demanded that ſubſiſtence from cha- 


rity, which they had a right to expect from equity? Da- 
vid, diſtinguiſhed among all believers, diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf alſo among all kings. Come over Fordan with me, 
ſaid he to Barzillai, and I will feed youtwith me in Feruſalem. 

A king thus offering grandeurs from a principle of 
gratitude, is an uncommon ſight. It is perhaps, a ſight 
more unuſual than that of a man refufing them from 
a principle of wiſe moderation. How long have 1 to 


ve, replies good Barzillai, that I. fbould go up with the 
king unto Feruſalem? ] am this day four/core years old: 


and 
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ans can T diſcern between gbo and\evil? tan thy ſervant _. 
taſte what 1 eat, or what I drink? can I bear am more 1 
| the voice of ſinging men and finging women? wherefore- 
then ſhould thy ſervant be yet a burden to my lord the king ? 
Let thy ſervant, I pray thee, thru bath again, that I may 
die in mine own city, and be buried by the grave of my 
father and of my mother. His refuſal proceeds from 
three cauſes: the inſenfibility of old age, the misfor= 
tune of old age, and the nearneſs of old age to death. 
1am fourſcore years of age: can I diſcern between good and Py 
evil? can thy ſervant taſte what ] eat, or what I drink? 
can I hear any more the voice of ſinging men and finging 
women! This is the inſenſibility of old age, and the 
firſt cauſe of his refuſal. | 

Why fhould thy fervant be a burden to my lord tbe ling? 
This is the misfortune of old age, and the ſccond 

| cauſe of his refuſal. 

How long have I to live? I pray thee, let thy ſervant 
return; and let me die in mine own city, and be buried by 
my father and my mother. This is the nearneſs of old 
age to death, and this is the third cauſe of his refuſal. 
Theſe are three ſources of many reflections. 

1. The in/en/ibility of old age is the firſt cauſe of 
the refuſal of Barzillai. I am this day founſcore years of 

age: can I diſcern between good and evil? can I hear any 
more the voice of ſinging nen and ſinging women? This 
inſenſibility may proceed either from a principle of 
wiſdom, or from conſtitution. It may proceed, firſt, 
from wiſdom. A man, who hath experienced the 
vanity of human grandeur; a man, who hath often | 
aſked himſelf, of what uſe is this kind of life? what 
good comes of this pomp and pleaſure? a man, who, 35 
by frequently reflecting on all he ſees, and hears, hath 1 
formed a juſt notion of man, and of his real wants; a _— 
man, whoſe reiterated meditations have purified his IF 
taſte, and formed in him a habit of employing himſelf 
about things of importance; ſuch a man does not 
entertain a very high idea of the privilege of living + RY 
vith the great, * eating at their tables, and of part  __ 
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_ cipating their pleaſures. Only ſuch pleaſures as have 
God immediately for their object, and eternity for 


their end, can always ſatisfy. Such pleaſures are 
approved by reaſon, ripened by age, and ſuch plea. 
ſures are ſatisfactory at all times, and in all ſtages of 
life. All other pleaſures are fatiguing, and in the 
end extremely diſguſting. Can I hear any more the 
voice of ſinging men, and ſinging women £ Why ſhould the 
king recompenſe me with ſuch a reward? - 


But there is alſo a conſtitutional inſenſibility. The 


ſenſes, which tranſmit pleaſure to us, become blunt, 
and pleaſures are blunted with them. Indeed, we 


ſometimes ſee old people, to the ſhame of human 


nature, pretending to riſe above the ruins of a decay. 


ing body, and trying to ſupport the inconveniencies 


of old age by the pleaſures of youth. We ſometimes 
ſee men, whole relaxed and trembling hands are too 


' feeble to hold a box of dice, or a hand of cards, ſup- 


ported by others, and gaming with a part of them- 
felves, as they cannot do ſo with the whole. We 
have ſeen ſome, who, not being able to go themſelves 
to a play, have cauſed themſelves to be carried thi- 


ther, expoſing their extravagance ona theatre, intended 


for the exhibition of other ſcenes, and ſo acting a real 
tragedy along with a fictitious one. We have ſeen 
ſome, who, having bodies decaying with diſeaſes con- 


tracted by youthful paſſions, or, to uſe an emphatical 


Expreſſion of an apoſtle, having received within them- 


ſelves that recompence of their error, which was meet, 
covered with wounds brought upon themſelves by 
their debaucheries; we have ſeen them trying to 


divert the pain of reflecting on the cauſe of their de- 
cline by the abſurd method of gazing ſtill on the very 
objects, which were firſt fatal to their innocence, and 


by glutting their imaginations now their ſenſes can 


reliſh no more. We have ſeen men dedicate the laſt 


moments of life to the god of pleaſure, juſt as they 
ſacrificed their youth and manhood to the ſame deity. 
We have ſeen old men, who, too dim- ſighted them 


ſelves 


ſure of living muſt be 9 for the e N 
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ſelves to ſee the glitter of diamonds and jewels; have 
taken a pleaſure in expoſing the brilliancy of them to 
the eyes of others: who, not having a body to adorn, 


have ornamented a ſkeleton, and who leſt thay! ſhould 


be taken for dead corpſes, have decked themſelves 
with trinkets fit only for people in the vigour of life. 
owever, theſe ſhameful phenomena do not deſtroy 


our reflection. It is always true, that pleaſure loſes 


its point at a certain age. If the old men, of whom 
we have been ſpeaking, yet love pleaſure, it is not 


taſte that tempts them. Like the inhabitants of the 
moſt abominable city that ever diſgraced the world, 


they weary themſelves, though they were ſome time ago 
ſtruck blind, to ſind the door, the door of Lot, towards 
which their brutal paſſions had given a direction to 
their bodies, before they loſt their fight. They act 
thus, becauſe, though muſical entertainments no more 
delight their ears, yet they keep them from hearing 
the cries of conſcience, which would rend them aſun- 
der. They act thus, becauſe, though they have only 
a confuſed fight of the charms of worldly objects, yet 
theſe objects ſerve, like a wall, to keep out of fight a a 
future world, a glimmering of which would confound 
and diſtract them. However, the irregularity of the 
heart of an old man doth not alter the infirmities of 
his body. It is always true, that at a certain time of 
life, we acquire a conſtitutional, organical inſenſibi- 
lity. Iſaac, that good old man, arrives at a very ad- 
vanced age: but his eyes are become dim, he cannot 
diſtinguiſh one of his children from another, he miſ- 
takes the hands of Jacob for thoſe of Eſau, the voice is 
the voice of Facob, but the bands are the hands of Eſau, 
Gen. xxvii. 22. He cannot diſtinguiſh veniſon from 
goat's fleſh. He confers that benediction on the 
youngeſt, which he intended for the eldeſt. If nature 


grants to a few of mankind the privilege of a very 


ong life, the privilege is ſold, and a part of the plea. 


of 


— 
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of pleaſure muſt retire, and ſeriſes to be pleaſed with 


theſe objects not unfrequently retire firſt. Before this 
earthly houſe falls by its own frailty, to uſe an expreſ. 
fion of the wiſe man, the years arrive, in which, we 


are obliged to ſay, we have no pleaſure, Eccl. xii. 1, 


&c. Then, according to the deſcription of the ſame 
author, the.ſun, the moon, and the ſtars are darkened, and 
Ibe clouds return not after the rain. The keeper of bis houſe, 
that is, the hands, tremble; his ſtrong men, that is, his 
legs and feet, So themſelves ; bis grinders, that is, his 
teeth cea/e to perform their functions, becauſe they are 
Jew ; thoſe that look out of the windows, that is, the eyes, 
are darkened ; the doors, that is, the ears, Hall be ſhut in 
the ſtreets ; the daughters of muſick, that is, the organs 
of ſpeech, all be brought_low; the almond tree ſhall 
 Fourihh, that is, the head ſhall become white with age; 
' the ſilver cord, that is, the ſpinal marrow, Hall be broken; 
the graſhopper, that is, the ſtomach, Hall be a burden; 
the golden bowl, the brain, ſhall be broken ; the pitcher, 
that is, the lungs, Holl be broken at the fountain, and the 
. wheel, the heart, Hall be broken at the ciſtern. A fad, 
but natural deſcription, my brethren, of the infirmi- 


ties of old age. A condition very unfit for the world 


and pleaſure, for buſineſs and a court. How long have 
JIo live, that I ſhould go up with the king unto eruſa- 
lem? I am this day four/core years old, and can ] diſcern 
between good and evil? can thy ſervant laſte what I eat, 
or what I drink? can I hear any more the voice of ſinging 
men, and ſinging women ? 8 

2. The diſgraces of old age are a ſecond reaſon of 
the refuſal of Barzillai. J/by Should. thy ſervant be a 
burden to my lord the king? Certainly, an old man 
ought to be treated with the greateſt reſpect and cau- 
tion. The ſcripture gives us a precept, which hu- 


manity, to ſay nothing of religion, ſhould induce us 


to obey ; Thou ſhalt riſe up before the hoary head, and 
Honour the face of the old man, Lev. xix. 32. What 


can claim our patient attention ſo much as a man 


at N ſtooping 


\ 


Nooping under the weight of age and infirmities? - 
What duty can be more indiſpenſible than that of 
rendering to the infirmities of old age ſuch aſſiſtance 
as theſe old people once rendered to the helpleſineſs 
of our infancy? Particularly, what can be more ve- 
nerable than an old man, who hath ſpent his youth 
in procuring thoſe benefits to ſociety, which his old 
age now hardly ſuffers him to enjoy ? What more juſt 
than to reſpect a ſoldier, grown grey in arms, whoſe - 
venerable ſilver head hath been preſerved by miracle? 
Who more worthy of eſteem than an ancient magi- 
ſtrate, whoſe life hath been devoted to the felicity 
of the ſtate ? What more reſpectable than an old mi- 
niſter of the goſpel, whoſe ſpirits have been exhauſted . 
in ſtudying and preaching the truth ? To people of 
this character the words of the wiſe man belong, the 
hoary head is a crown of glory, being found in the way of 
righteouſneſs, Prov. xvi. Jl. Po 3 
Whatever idea Barzillai formed of the equity and 
benevolence of David, he did juſtice to himſelf. He 
well knew, that a man of eighty would be a burden 
to this good king. Why ſbould thy ſervant be a burden 
to my lord the king? A man at this time of life too 
ſtrikingly exhibits human infirmities to give pleaſure 
in circles of company, where ſuch mortifying ideas 
are either quite forgotten, or ſlightly remembered. 
The tokens of death, which an old man carries about 
with him, excite reflections too diſmal to contribute 
to the pleaſure of a company, which endeavours to 
ſweeten life by innocent recreations, or by others, 
which concupiſcence adds to thoſe of religion. In- 
voluntary complaints and fighs but ill accord. with 
muſical inſtruments, and the vocal melody .of gay 
aſſemblies. Preſſing infirmities, continual fears and 
cares, the anticipated dying of a man of faurſcore, ill 
aſſort with ſumptuous tables. The laſt years of life, 
all heavy, dull and frozen, diſconcert a feſtival cele- 
brated by people full of fire, viyacity and vigour. . 
n N Baræillai 
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| Barzillai felt his frailty, and, though he was fully 


fl 
. 


- 


convinced that David had a fund of goodneſs ſufficient 
to bear with him, yet he would not abufe his polite. 
neſs. How long have I io live, that I ſhould go up with 


the king lo Feruſalem? Why ſbould the king recompenſe 
mie with ſuch a reward ? Why ſhould thy ſervant be yet a 


burden to my lord the king? | 

Wo be to him, who hath rendered worldly plea- 
ſures neceſſary to him in old age. He will not find 
a David every where to offer them to him. Here, my 
brethren, I fear ſinning againſt my own principles; 


I fear being accuſed of wanting ſuch veneration for 


the aged as I juſt now ſaid was their due; I fear, I 
ſhall be taxed with deſpiſing the ancient, fo worthy 


of our attention and regard. However, I muſt men- 


tion a few reflections tending to juſtify the conduct 
of Barzillai, and to unfold the ſpirit and ſenfe of the 
text. I muſt make theſe reflections, too, for other 
reaſons; in general for the benefit of this whole aſ- 


ſembly ; for your ſakes, in particular, our aged hear- 
ers, that you may be induced, by the idea of a world 
that avoids you, to return to God, who opens his 


arms to receive you; for your ſakes, alſo, young 
people, that you may be prevailed on to amaſs plea- 


ſures in your youth, which will remain with you in 
old age. 


Wo be to him, I ſay, who renders worldly 


pleaſures neceſſary to his old age! Happy, on the 


contrary, he, who hath laid up treaſure for time to 


come! Happy the man who hath prepared for himſelf 
pleaſures for a time, when the pleaſures of the world 
are inſipid, and when he himſelf is intolerable to 


| thoſe who enjoy them! Happy he, who, inſtead of 
pining after the circles of the 
no other deſire than that of making his court to the 


gay and the great, hath 


King of kings ! Happy he, who, inſtead of attempt- 


ing to pleaſe himſelf with the voices of ſinging men, and 


Hug ing women, delights himfelf with pious books and 
holy meditations? Happy the man, who, when he 
ET becomes 
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becomes a burden to ſociety, knows, like Barzillai, 
how to reliſh the pleaſure of retirement and ſolitude? 
Happy he, who, inſtead of purſuing a fleeing phan= 
tom of felicity and glory, knows how to direct -his 
ſighs to the boſom of that God, in whom ſubſtantial 
glory and true felicity dwell, objects which never 
elude his ſearch ! Happy he, whoſe eyes, however 
weakened by age, is not become too dim-ſighted to 
ſee the gate of heaven? Happy the man, whoſe faul- 
tering voice and feeble hands can yet addreſs this 
prayer to God, and ſay with a prophet, Caſ me not 
off in the time of old age, forſake me not when my flrength 
Faileth, Pfal. Ixxix. 9. EO - | 

3. In fine, my brethren, Barzillai revolved in his 
mind the nearneſs of old age to death. This was the 
principal cauſe of his refuſal. - How long have I to live? 
Theſe words imply a retroſpect, how long have I lived? 
and a proſpect, how long have I yet to live? I am this 
day fourſcore vears old. Let thy ſervant, I pray thee, turn 
back again, that I may die in mine own city, and be buried 
by the grave of my father and my mother. This was a 
very reaſonable requeſt, my brethren, both in regard 
to the principle laid down, and the conſequence de- 
rived from it. The principle is, that: there is very 


little diſtance between old age and death. So little, 


that the good old man thought, that there was but. 
Juſt time enough for him to paſs over Jordan with the 
King, to return back, and to prepare for his funeral. 
How long have I to live? I am this day fourſcore years 
old. Let thy ſervant, 1 pray thee, turn back again, that 
JI may die in mine own city, and be buried by the grave of © 
my father and my mother. Was ever principle better 
founded? How little is neceſſary to overſet and break 
the frame of a man of this age? What is neceſſary ? 
A vapour! a puff of wind! | TINS 
Let us pa 1 here a moment, my brethren, and let 
us not behold this ſpectacle without reflecting on the 


vanity of this life. A life of fourſcore years appears 
N „ 
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to me a moſt abundant ſource of reflections on human 
frailty. True it 1s, that diſeaſes, which conſume us; 
ſudden deaths, which cry to us, Children of men, re- 
turn, and which cut off numbers before they have 
lived half their days; fires, ſhipwrecks, aſſaſſinations, 
epidemical diſeaſes, all theſe are very proper to teach 
us what a little account we ought to make of the pre- 
ſent life. But, how frequently ſoever theſe ſad acci- 
dents happen, we generally take care to harden our- 
{elves againſt any apprehenſions of danger from them, 
by conſidering them as extraordinary events, by 
hoping we ſhall eſcape them, and by flattering our- 
ſelves that we ſhall arrive at a good old age. 

Well! you are to arrive at this good old age! But 
how many years will elapſe before you arrive at it? 
No, no, I repeat it again, nothing 1s more preper to 


diſcover our frailty. Should a thouſand uncommon 


circumſtances concur, ſhould a vigorous conſtitution, 
a wiſe and cautious courſe of action, and a proper 
choice of diet unite to preſerve you to this-age; 
ſhould you eſcape water, and fire, and thieves, and 
earthquakes, the frailty of infancy, the impetuoſity 
of youth, and the infirmities of advanced age; ſhould 
you by a kind of miracle arrive at the utmoſt limits 


preſcribed to mankind, what then? Muſt you not 


preſently die? The longeſt life ſeldom extends to a 
century. Whena man hath lived a hundred years in 
the world, he is the wonder of the univerſe, and his 
age alone renders him famous. The moſt obſcure life 
becomes conſpicuous, when it is drawn out to this 
length. It is ſpoken of as a prodigy, it. is publiſhed 
in foreign countries; hiſtory records the man, who 
had the extraordinary happineſs to live to ſuch an 
age, it writes his name with preciſion, and tranſmits 
his memory to the moſt diſtant poſterity ; it ſays, at 
ſuch a time, in ſuch a place lived a man, who attained 
his hundredth year. After this, he muſt die. Old 
age is an incurable malady, and we are old at four- 
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ſcore. | Ol. ſhadow of life! how vain art thou! © 
graſs ! how little a time doſt thou flouriſn in our 
field ! O wiſe and inſtructive principle of Barzillai, 
There is very little diſtance between old age and 
death! How long have I Io live, that I ſbould go up with 
the king unto Feruſalem ? I am this day fourſcore years 
old, I pray thee let me return, that I may die in mint oton 
city, and be buried by the grave of my father and my mother. 
But if the principle of. this good old man be well 
founded, the conſequence: derived from it is better 
founded, that is, that worldly affairs do not ſuit a man 
drawing near the end of his life; that when death is 
ſo near, a man ſhould be wholly employed in prepar- 
ing for it. If Barzillai had been.a wiſe man through 
the whole courſe of his life, as we may ſuppoſe he 
had, he had not put off till now a preparation for this 
event which is certainly the moſt ſerious and import- 
ant of life. Even they, who have lived the moſt re- 
gularly, and gone innocent through all the buſy ſcenes 
of life, have long accounts to ſettle, and queſtions of 
the laſt importance to agitate, when they come to die. 


Every thing engages Barzillai to avoid diſconcerting _ 


himſelf in his laſt moments, and to devote the few that 
remain to ſeriouſneſs.. Yes, every thing engages him 
todo ſo; and, to confine himſelf to. ſome reflections, 
the length of time he hath lived, the cares of his 
mind at preſent, and the conſolation ariſing from a 
meditation of death, all inchne him to take leave of 
the king and the court, the pleaſures and the buſineſs 
of the world, tables richly ſerved and concerts well 
828 all incline him to think of nothing but 
1. The long time he bad lived. If the account, which 
God requires every man to give at death, be terrible 
to all men, it ſhould ſeem particularly ſo to old men. 
An old man is reſponſible for all the periods of his 
life, all the circumſtances he has been in, and all the 
connections he hath formed. Then, before à tribunal 
of impartial juſtice, will every inſtant of that long 
„„ life, 
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life, which is nowat an end, be examined. Then will 
all the objects, which time ſeems to have buried in 
eternal filence, be recalled to view. Then fins of 
youth, which have left no trace on the mind, becauſe 
the eagerneſs with which we proceed to the commiſ. 
fion of new crimes does not allow time to examine 
what we have committed, then will they all riſe out 


of that ſort of annihilation, in which they ſeemed to 


de loſt. Founſcore years ſpent in offending thee, my God*! 
ſaid a dying man. Too true in the mouth of him, 
who ſaid ſo! Too true in the mouths of moſt old 


men A motive powerful enough to engage an old 


man to employ i in penitential exerciſes every moment, 


which the patience of God yet affords, and which at 


His age cannot be many. 

2. The continual cares, which eri the mind 
of Barzillai, were a ſecond ſpring of his action. We 
conſider riches as protectors from care ; but in gene- 
ral they are the Fired contrary. A rich man 1s 
obliged, as it were, to give himſelf wholly up to diſ- 
cover and defeat a general plot laid to engroſs his 


fortune. He muſt reſiſt ſuch as would violently force 


2t from him. He muſt unmaſk others, who, under 
colour of juſtice, and ſupported by law, involve him 
in law ſuits to eſtabliſh illegitimate claims. He muſt 
penetrate through a thouſand pretences of generoſity, 
diſintereſtedneſs and friendſhip, into the ſoul of a 
falſe friend, who aims at nothing but gratifying his 
own avarice or ambition. He muſt watch night and 
day to fix his riches, which having wings are always 
ready to fly away. How difficult is it for a ſoul, 
diſtracted with ſo many cares, to devote as much 
time to work out ſalvation as a labour ſo important 
requires! How neceſſary is it to make up, by retire- 


ment and recollection in the laſt ſtages of life, what 
has been e in days of former Marry, and which 


ar E 
* Mr. de Montauſicr, See the cloſe of his funcral oration, by 


ri hier, 
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are now no more |! 1 recollect, and I apply to Bar- 


zillai, a ſaying of a captain, of whom hiſtorians have 
| taken more care to record the wiſdom than the name. 


It is ſaid, that the ſaying ſtruck the emperor Charles 
V. and confirmed him in his deſign of abdicating his 
crown, and retiring to a convent. The captain re- 
quired the emperor to diſcharge him from ſervice. 
Charles aſked the reaſon. The prudent ſoldier re- 
plied, Becauſe there ought io be a pauſe between the hurry 
of life and the day of death. _ 

3. In fine, if Barzillai ſeemed to anticipate his 
dying day by continually meditating on the ſubject, 
it was becauſe the meditation, full of horror to moſt 
men, was full of charms to this good old man. When 
death is conſidered as accompanied with condemna- 


tory ſentences, formidable irreverſible decrees, chains 


of darkneſs, inſupportable tortures, /moke aſcending up 
for ever and ever, blazing fires, remorſe, rage, deſpair, 
deſperate exclamations, mountains and rocks, fall on us, 
and hide us from the face of him that ſitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb: for the great day of his 
wrath is come, and who all be able io fland? Rev. x. 11. 
and vi. 16, 17. When we conſider death, as ſo many 


men, alas! ought to conſider it, and as by their con- 


tinual irregularities they prepare it for conſideration, 
no wonder the thought is diſagreeable, and muſt be 
put far away. But when death is conſidered as ſome 
of you, my brethren, ought to conſider it, you whoſe | 
faults have been waſhed with penitential tears, and 
repaired by a real converſion, your view of death 1s 

more delightful, and affords you more pleaſure than 
the tables of the great, the amuſements of a court, 
and the moſt melodious concerts could. procure. 
Then theſe expreſſions, in appearance ſo mortifying, 


let me return, let me die, are fraught with ineſs. 


Let me die, that I may be freed from the many in- 
firmities, and diſeaſes and pains, to wich * frail 
body is — 0 . 


Lt 
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Let me die, that I may get rid of the misfortunes, 
i treachery, the perfidy, the numerous plots and 
plans, which are lack in ae againſt me in a 
ſociety of mankind! | 
Tel ne die, and let me no more ſee truth perſecuted, 
and innocence ſacrificed to iniquity ! 

Let me die, let all my doubts and darkneſs vaniſh, 
let me ſurmount all difficulties, and let all the 
clouds that hide intereſting objects from me diſap- 
pear! Let me go to know as I am known, and let me 
put off this 4ody of in! Let me leave a world, in 
which I cannot live without offending God ! Let me 
= 11 the fire of my love at the altar of the love of 

Let me die, and leave this untoward company of 
men, who ſeem almoſt all to have taken counſel againſt 
the Lord, and againſt his anointed, to ſubvert his throne, | 
and, were it poſſible, to deprive Funk: of the hon 
ment of the world! © 

Let me die, that IJ may form intimate connection 
with happy ſpirits, and that I may enjoy that cloſe 
union with them, that communion of ideas, that 
conformity of ſentiments, which render heaven ſo 
delightful ! 

Let me die, that I may behold the pattiarchs and 
the prophets, who acquired in the church an ever- 
laſting reputation, and on whoſe heads God hath al- 
ready placed the crowns, which he promiſed to their 


faith and obedience! _ 5 


Ties me die, that I may hold communion with the 
happy God! I feel a void within me, which none but 
he can fill; I feel defires elevating me to his throne; 
I feel my foul longing and fainting, my heart and my fieſb 
«crying out, when I think of preſenting myſelf before 
him, Pal. Ixxxiv. 2. Doth my heart ſay ſeek bis face? 
Thy. face, O Lord, will I ſeek! Pal. xxvii. 8. And, 
as in this vale of tears thou art al "ys hidden,” I will 
iy thee in another cconomy. + * 
A medi- 
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A meditation of death ſuch as this hath charms un- 
known to the world: but to you, my brethren, they 
are not unknown. The proſpect of dying is better 
to Barzillai than all the pleaſures of a court. A tomb 
appears more deſirable to him than a royal palace. 
Let me turn back, that I may die, and be buried by the 

grave of my father, and my mother ! May we all by a 
ls life prepare for ſuch a death ! God t us 
grace to do ſo! To him be honour any: g ory for 
ever! Amen. 9 
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SER MON VIII. 
Chriſtian Converſation. 


Corossiaxs iv. 6. 
Let your ſpeech be alway with grace, ſeaſoned with all. 


T is a complaint, as old as the ſtudy of human na- 
ture, that mankind are prone to exceſs, that they 
never obſerve a juſt mean, that in practiſing one virtue, 
they neglect another, that in avoiding one vice, they 
run into an oppoſite, in a word, that men uſually go 
into extremes. This general maxim, which is exem- 
pli fied in almoſt all the actions of men, is particularly 
remarkable in thoſe familiar converſations, which 
religion allows, which ſociety renders neceſſary, and 
for which God ſeems to have purpoſely formed us. 
Obſerve the conduct of men in this article, you, will 
find every where exceſſes and extremes. On the one 
hand, you will ſee rude and uncivil people putting on 
in the moſt innocent companies auſtere looks, ever 
declaiming againſt the manners of the world, exclaim- 
ing againſt every body, affecting to be offended with _. 
every thing, and converting every company into a 
court of juſtice reſounding with ſentences againſt the 
guilty. On the other hand, you will find people, 
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under pretence of avoiding this extreme, exceeding It is 
the bounds of. religion, and imagining that, in order . tap! 
. to pleaſe in converſation, chriſtianity muſt be laid The 
aſide, and each expreſſion muſt have an air ſordid and the 
vicious. Nothing is ſo rare as a wiſe union of gravit fror 
and gentility, piety and ſweetneſs of manners; a dit. | ſacr 
poſition that engages us to preſerve inviolable the ſacr 
| laws of religion without injuring the rights of ſociety, fone! 
Y and to do juſtice to ſociety without violating religion. diſc 
However, it is this juſt medium, to which we are hav 
called, without which our converſation muſt be cri- and 
minal, and which St. Paul teaches us in the text; Let to b 
verr ſpeech be alway with grace, ſeaſoned with ſalt. Let ver. 
hour ſpeech be ſeaſoned with ſalt ; here the rights of re- a 
3 ligion are preſerved, this is the livery of the goſpel, rulc 
the character of chriſtianity. Let your ſpeech be alway a ſe 
ith grace; here the rights of ſociety are aſſerted, this fon 
1s the innocent pleaſure, which Jeſus Chriſt allows us; ſeq 
this is the ſweetneſs of manners, which, far from op- con 
poſing, he expreſly enjoins us to acquire and practiſe, ola 
The title of my diſcourſe, then, ſhall be 7he art of /peak- Eit 
ing, and on this ſubject we will treat. The art of /peak- int 
ing, not according to the rules of grammar, not in the art] 
ſenſe uſed in polite academies, according to rules of 
worldly good breeding, an art too inſignificant to be COT 
taught in this pulpit, but 7he art of ſpeaking according rec 
to the laws of the goſpel, according to the precepts for 
of Jeſus Chriſt, the chriſtian art of ſpeaking. die 
May God, who hath called us to treat of this im- bla 
portant duty, enable us to treat of it properly! May ho! 
he ſo direct us, that this diſcourſe may ſerve us both ' for 
for inſtruction and example ! May our language be ast 
ſeaſoned with ſall and grace; with /alt, that it may be ci 
grave and agreeable to the majeſty of this place, and mo 
to the purity of our miniſtry ; and with grace, that anc 
we may acquire your attention, and infinuate into 7 
our hearts! Amen! | | 55 [wi 


Salt mult be the firſt ſeaſoning of our converſation. thi 
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It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that this term ĩs me- | 
taphorical, and put for purity, of which ſalt is a ſymbol. 


The reaſon of this metaphor is clear; it is taken froni 
the uſe of ſalt, which preſerves, the fleſh of anumals 
from putrefaction. For this purpoſe it was uſed in 
ſacrifices, according to the words of Jeſus Chriſt, every 
ſacrifice Mall be falted with ſalt. Let your ſpeech be ſea- 


/ommed with falt, that is, never let your lips utter any 


diſcourſe, which does not ſavour of the reſpect you 
have for the Gd you adore, the religion you profeſs, 
and the chriſtian name, which. you have the honour 


to bear. This is, in ſubſtance, the firſt law of con- 
verſation. Let us be more particular. 


The ſpirit of this maxim may be expreſſed in five 
rules. The apoſtle recommends a ſeaſoning of piety, 
a ſeaſoning of chaſtity, a ſeaſoning of charity, a ſea- 
ſoning of ſeverity, and a ſeaſoning of ſolidity. Con- 
ſequently he condemns five uſual imperfections of 
converſation. 1. Oaths. 2. Obſcene language. 3. 


Slander. 4. Extravagant complaiſance, 5. Futility. 


Either I am deceived, my brethren, or every perſon. 
in this auditory needs inſtruction i in ſome one of theſe 
articles. 

1. The firſt vice of converſation, which the apoſtle 
condemns, is /wearing. The firſt ſeaſoning, which he 


recommends to us, is the ſalt of piety. Sad neceſſity 


for a chriſtian preacher, preaching to a chriſtian au- 
dience ! Sad neceſſity indeed, obliged to prove that 
blaſphemy ought to be baniſhed from converſation ! 
however, it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to prove this, 
for nothing is ſo common among ſome called chriſtians 
as this deteſtable vice, It is the effect of two prin- 


ciples, the firſt is a brutal madneſs, and the other is a 


moſt falſe and fanciful idea of ſuperior unden 
and free and eaſy behaviour. 
It is a brutal madneſs, that puts forme: people: on 
ſwearing, Our language ſeems too poor to expreſs 
this e and the words brutality and madueſs 
| | are 


1 
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are too vague to deſcribe the ſpirit of ſuch. as are tong 
guilty of this crime. Theſe, ſhall I call them men, have 
or brute beaſts? cannot be agitated with the leaſt head 
paſſion without uttering the moſt execrable impreca- a pa 
tions. Froward ſouls, who cannot endure the leaſt com 
cControul without attacking God himſelf, taxing him nint] 
with cruelty and injuſtice, diſputing with him the law. 
government of the world, and, not being able to ſub. in ij. 
vert his throne, aſſaulting him with murmurings and of r. 
blaſphemies. Certainly nothing can be ſo oppoſite greai 
to this /alt of converſation as this abominable exceſs, king 
They, who practiſe it, ought to be ſecluded from burn! 
_ chriſtian ſocieties, yea to be baniſhed even from could 
worldly companies. Thus the ſupreme lawgiver, v 
able to ſave and to deſtroy, hath determined. Read then 
the twenty-fourth of Leviticus, The ſon of an Tjraeliti/h and | 
Woman blaſphemed the name of the Lord, ver. 11, &c. in co 
At this news all Iſrael trembled with horror. The of hi 
prudent Moſes pauſed, and conſulted God himſelf of th 
what to do in this new and unheard-of caſe. The is no 
oracle informed him in theſe words, Bring forth him my | 
bat hath curſed, without the camp, and let all 2 heard This 
him lay their hands upon his head, and let all the congre- ſign, 
gation ſtone him. And thou, Moſes » ſhalt ſpeak unto the ing 
children of Iſrael, ſaying, Whoſoever curſeth his God ſhall of oa 
Bear bis ſin, and be, that blaſphemeth the name of the Lord, plies 
VDauall ſurely be put to death, and the congregation Dall gine 
certainly ſtone him. Have you attended to this ſen- rend 
tence? It not only regards the blaſphemer, it regards of tl 
all that hear him. If you be ſincere members of plaut 
the congregation of Iſrael, you ought, though not to POW. 
ſtone the blaſphemer, yet to declare your abhorrence cont 
of his conduct, and, if he remain incorrigible, to for t 
endeavour to rid ſociety of ſuch a monſter. op PO 
Human legiſlators have treated ſuch people with ſegſon 


the utmoſt rigour. The emperor Juſtinian condemned 
e to death * 25 Some have bored their 1 
tongues. 1 1 

5 bag. 2 


2 Conn Ixxi, a hui. 
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rongues®. Others have drowned them f. Others 
have branded them with a red-hot iron in the fore- 
head 1, intending, by fixing this mark of infamy in 
a part fo viſible, to guard people againſt keeping 
company with. a blaſphemer. It was Lewis the 
ninth, a king of France, who was the author of this 
law. I cannot help relating the words of this prince 
in juſtification of the ſeverity of the law. A man 
of rank in the kingdom having uttered blaſphemy, 
great interceſſion was made for his pardon : but the 
king's anſwer was this; I would ſubmit, ſaid he, 10 be 
burnt in the forehead myſelf, if by enduring the pain I 
could purify my kingdom from blaſphemy. * © 

We affirmed, further, that ſome people habituated 
themſelves to ſwearing from falſe notions of glory 
and freedom of converſation. A man ſets up for a wit 
in converſation, he pretends to conciliate the eſteem 
of his company, and affects to put on the air of a man 
of the world, free from the ſtiffneſs of pedants. (This 
is not an invention of mine, this is a natural portrait, 
my brethren, and ſome of you gave me the original.) 
This man, I fay, having taken into his head this de- 
ſign, and not being able to derive means of ſucceed- 
ing from his genius, or education, calls in the aid 
of oaths; of theſe he keeps various forms, and a 
plies them inſtead of reaſons, having the folly to ima- 
gine that an oath artfully,placed at the end of a period 
renders it more expreſſive and polite; and, judging, 
of the taſte of his hearers by his own, inwardly ap- 
plauds himſelf, and wonders what heart can reſiſt the 
power of his eloquence. An elocution mean and 
contemptible, and fitter for an unbridled ſoldiery than 
for thoſe that command them. An elocution directly 
oppoſite to the words of my text, Let your /peech be 
ſeaſoned with ſalt, Never let the name of God go out 


® Beyerline. Theatr. vit. | human, tom. 81. p 139. 
+ Ibid. VV I Paul, Emil, de gen. Franc, fol, 164» 
dag. 2. edit, de Vaſcoſan 1576. : : 
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of your lips without exciting ſuch ſentiments of vene. 


ration in your minds as are due to that ſacred name. 


Never ſpeak of the attrributes of God in converſation 


without recollecting the Majeſty of that being to whom 


they belong. Accuſtom not thy mouth ſo ſwearing, ſaid 


the wiſe ſon of Sirach, neither uſe thyſelf to the naming 
of the holy. One, for he that nameth God continually ſpall 
not be faultleſs, Ecclef. xxiii. 9, 10. The firſt vice of 


converſation to be avoided is ſwearing and blaſphe- 


my, the firſt ſeaſoning of converſation is piety. 
2. The apoſtle preſcribes us a ſeaſoning of chaſtity. 
Againſt this duty there are ſome direct and ſome ob- 
lique attacks. Direct violaters of this law are thoſe 
nauſeous mouths, which cannot open without putting 
modeſty to the bluſh, by uttering language too offen- 
five to be repeated in this ſacred aſſembly, yea too 
filthy to be mentioned any where without breaking 
the laws of worldly decency. We are not ſurprized 
that people without taſte, and without education, 
that a libertine, who makes a trade of debauchery, 
and who uſually haunts: houſes of infamy, ſhould 
adopt this ſtyle: but that chriſtian women, who pro- 
feſs to reſpect virtue, that they ſhould ſuffer their cars 
to be defiled with ſuch diſcourſe, that they ſhould 
make parties at entertainments, and at cards with 
fuch people, and ſo diſcover that they like to have 
their ears tickled with ſuch converſation, is really 
aſtoniſhing. We repeat it again, decorum, and 


worldly decency are ſufficient to inſpire us with hor- 


ror for this practice. And ſhall the maxims of re- 


ligion affect us leſs than human rules? Furnication, 


and all uncleanneſs, ſaid St. Paul, let it not be once 
named among you, as becometh ſaints, Eph. v. 3. 
| Barefaced immodeſt diſcourſe is not the moſt dan- 
gerous, for it ought to be then leaſt tolerated, becauſe 
it is then moſt execrable, when it is uttered equivocally. 
There is an art of diſguiting obſcenity, and of convey- 
ing poiſon the moſt fatally, by communicating it in 


Preparations 
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preparations! the moſt ſubtil and refined. Men i 
eneral chooſe rather to appear virtuous than to be 
D, and; to accommodate ſuch people, there is an art 


of introducing vice under coverings ſo thick as to ſeem 


to reſpect the modeſty of the company, and yet ſo thin 
as fully to expoſe it. A fine and delicate alluſion, a 


lively and original tour of expreſſion, an ingenious 


equivocation, a double meaning, an arch look, an 
affected gravity ; theſe are the dangerous vails, theſe 
the inſtruments that wound us when we are off our 
guard. For what can you ſay to a man; who behaves 
in this manner? If you ſuffer his airs to paſs without 
cenſure, he will glory in your indulgence, and take 
your ſilence for approbation. If, on the other hand, 
you remonſtrate, he will tax you with his on crime; 
he will tell you, that your ear is guilty, his language 
is innocent, that immodeſty is in your heart, not in his 
expreſſions, and that of two ſenſes, to which his Tan- 
guage is applicable, you have adapted the immgeſt, 
when you ought to have taken the chaſte meaning. 
If to talk in this manner be to make an offering 

of the tongue to the enemy of our ſalvation, cer= 

tainly, to lend an ear to ſuch converſation, and by 
certain expreſſive ſmiles to promiſe a favourable at- 
tention to it, is to dedicate the ear to him. And, do 
not deceive yourſelves, you will never be able to per- 
ſuade ſuch as know the human heart, that you love 


virtue, while you take pleaſure in hearing converſa- 


tion injurious to virtue. You will be told, and with 
great reaſon, that you are a friend to nothing but the 
appearance of it. Were virtue itſelf the object of 


your eſteem, you would not keep company with ſuch 
as wound it. But by your indulgence of ſuch people, 


you give us great reaſon to preſume, that, were not 
human laws and worldly decency in your way, you 
would give yourſelf up to the practice of vice, for, 
in ſpite of theſe, you take pleaſure in beholding it 


. O when 
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when appearances are ſaved, and even diſguiſe it your. 
ſelf under ſpecious pretexts. IGOR LIES 
Further, we include in our notion of immodeſt 
_ converſation, licentious ſongs, which lawleſs cuſtom 
has rendered too familiar, ſongs, which, under pre- 


- 


tence of gratifying a paſſion for vocal and inſtru- 


mental muſick, diſſeminate a thouſand looſe, not to 
ſay laſcivious maxims, excite a thouſand irregular 
emotions, and cheriſh many criminal paſſions. At- 
tend to this article of our diſcourſe, ye parents, who 
idolize your children, children whom you ought to 
dedicate to Jeſus Chriſt, but whom you lead into a 
licentiouſneſs that is a diſgrace to your families. Mu- 
fick is an art criminal or innocent, according to the 
uſe made of it. Thoſe pious men, whom the holy 
ſcriptures propoſe to us for models, did not deny 
themſelves the enjoy ment of it: but they applied it 
to proper ſubjects. St. Paul even recommends it. 
Let the word of Chriſi dwell iu you richly in all wifdom, 
teaching and admoniſhing one another in pſalms, aud bymns, 
and ſpiritual fongs, ſinging with grace in your hearts to 


the Lord, Col. iii. 16. Thus alſo a prophet. formerly 


applied both his voice and his inſtrument to celebrate 
the praiſes of his Creator. Awake up, my glory, awake 
p/altery and harp, I myſelf will awake early. I will 
praiſe thee, O Lord, among the people; I will ſing unto 
thee among the nations. Sing aloud unto God our ftrength : 
make a joyful noiſe unto the God of Jacob. Tale a pſalm 
and bring hitber the timbrel, the pleaſant harp with the 
p/altery, Pfal. lvii. 8, 9. and IXxxi. 1, 2, &c. Thus a 
_ chriſtian muſician ought to ſing : but never, never 
 thould his mouth utter licentious verſes. Anunchaſte 
tongue is a fad ſign of a depraved heart. A woman, 
who paints vice in colours ſo agreeable, proves that 
ſhe conſiders it in a very amiable light, and has no 
_ objection to the practice of it. For my part, I ſhall 
never be able to perſuade myſelf that any conſecrate 
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their bodies to be temples of the holy Ghoſt, who, to uſe 
an expreſſion of St. Paul, make their tongues members 
of an harlot, 1 Cor. vi. 15. es 

Slander and calumny are a third defect of conver- 
ſation, and the third law, which our apoſtle impoſes 
on us, is a ſeaſoning of charity. I freely acknow- 
ledge, my brethren, that I cannot enter on this 
article without loſing that moderation of temper, 
which is neceſſary to a preacher, who would treat of 
the ſubject properly. Whether it be weakneſs of 
mind, or ſelf-intereſt, or whether it be the enormous 
lengths, to which you practiſe this vice in this place, 
too much practiſed alas, every where ! or whatever 
be the cauſe, I can ſcarcely retain my temper : for I 
feel myſelf at once ready to confound inſtruction with 
reproof. Is there any character among you ſo re- 
ſpectable, any intention ſo innocent, any conduct ſo 
irreproachable, any piety ſo conſpicuous, as to efcape 
the cruelty of your calumniating converſations? _ 

What ſhall I ſay to you, my brethren? I wiſh I 
knew how to collect the ſubſtance of many ſermons 
into this one article. I would endeavour to exhibit 
calumny in one ſmall portrait, at which you might 
continually look, and which might perpetually 1n- 
ſpire you with holy horror. 

1. Confider this vice in its ſource. Sometimes it 
proceeds from littleneſs of mind, for there are people 
who cannot converſe, they neither underſtand religion 
or government, arts or ſciences, and their converſa- 
tion would languiſh and die away were not the void 
filled up with a detail of the real imperfections of 
their neighbours, or of others which the moſt cruel | 
malignity aſcribes to them, and the number of theſe 
always far ſurpaſſes that of real defects. - Sometimes 
it comes from pride. People with to be ſuperior to 
their neighbours, and not having the noble courage 


to riſe above them by the practice of more virtue, 


9 | they 
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they endeavour to fink them by ſlanderous conver. 


ſation. Sometimes envy: is the ſource. There are 
_ perſons, who place their happineſs in the miſery of 
others. A neighbour's: proſperity ſhocks them, his 
reputation wounds them, and his reſt is their torment, 
Sometimes a guilty conſcience generates flander. Bad 
men fear the publick eye ſhould diſcover and fix on 
their own,crimes, and they try to prevent this mis. 
fortune by artfully turning the attention of ſpectators 
from themſelves to the vices of their fellow citizens, 
2. Conſider the fatal conſequences of ſlander. Judge 
of the hearts of others by your own. What Hades 
one man invent a calumny induces another to receive 
and publiſh it. As ſoon as ever the voice of ſlander 
is heard, a thouſand echos repeat it, and publiſh 
vices, which your want of charity, or exceſs of in- 
Juſtice attributed to your neighbour. What renders 
this the more deplorable is the uſual readineſs of 
mankind to give credit to calumny ; a readineſs on 
the one part to utter a calumny, and on the other to 
believe it, overwhelm a neighbour with all the 
miſery of defamation. 
| - Conſider the duties, which they who commit this 
crime, bind themſelves to perform ; duties ſo hard, 
that ſome would rather die than perform them, and 
yet duties ſo indiſpenſable, that no man can expect 
either favour or forgiveneſs, who neglects the diſ- 
charge of them. The firſt law we impoſe on a man, 
who hath unjuſtly acquired the property of a neigh- 
bour, is to reſtore it. The firſt law we impoſe on a 
man, who hath injured the reputation of another, 1s 
to repair it. There is a reſtitution of honour as well 
as of fortune. Which of you now, who hath dealt 
in ſlander, dare form the juſt and generous reſolution 
of going from houſe to houſe to publiſh his retracta- 
tions? Who is there among you, that by committing 
(lh ſin does not hazard all his own reputation? 
> | 4. Conſider 
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4. Conſider how extremely oppoſite this fin is to the 
law of charity. You know, the whole religion f 
Jeſus Chriſt tends to love. The precepts he gave, 
the doctrines he taught, the worſhip he preſcribed,” 
the ordinances he inſtituted, the whole goſpel is the 
breath of love. But what can be more incompati- 
ble with love than flander! conſequently who de- 
ſerves leſs the name of chriſtian than a ſlanderer? 

;. Conſider how many different forms calumny 
oe aſumes. In general, all the world agree, it is one of 

the moſt hateful vices : yet it is curious to fee how 
perſons, who declaim the moſt loudly againſt this 
ex crime, practiſe it themſelves. All the world condemn _ 
it, and all the world ſlide into the practice of it. The 
reputation of our neighbours is not only injured by 
tales ſtudied and ſet : but an air, a ſmile, a look, an 
of affected abruptneſs, even ſilence are envenomed darts 
ſhot at the ſame mark, and.it will be impoſſible for us 
to avoid falling into the temptation of committing 
he this crime, unleſs we keep a perpetual watch. 

6. Conſider the various illuſions, and numberleſs 
prelexts, of which people avail themſelves in order to 
a conceal from themſelves the turpitude of this crime. 
d One pretends he ſaid nothing but the truth; as if 
+ charity did not oblige us to conceal the real vices of 
«a neighbour, as well as not to attribute to him fanci- 
ful ones. Another juſtifies his conduct by prettnd- - 
ing that he is animated not by hatred, but by equity 
as if God had appointed every-individual to exerciſe 
vengeance, and to be an executioner of his judg- 
ments; as if, ſuppoſing the allegation true, a man 
does not fin againſt his own principles (for he pre- 


* tends equity) when he ſhews his neighbour in an un- 
. favourable point of view, by publiſhing his imper- 
9 fections and concealing his virtues. Another excuſes 
himſelf by ſaying, that as the affair was publick he 
r might ſurely be permitted to mention it; as if cha- 


i, 


a 
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rity was never violated except by diſcovering un- 
known vices; as if men were not forbidden to reliſh 
that malicious pleaſure, which ariſes from talking 
over the known imperfections of their neighbours. 
7. Conſider, into what an unbappy ſituation calumny 
puts an innocent perſon, who wiſhes to avoid it. What 
muſt a man do to preclude, or to put down a calum. 
ny? Cheriſh good humour, paint pleaſure in your 
face, endeavour by your pleaſing deportment to com- 
municate happineſs to all about you ; be, if I may 
* ſo, the life and ſoul of ſociety: and it will be 
ſaid, you are not ſolid, you have the unworthy ambi- 
tion of becoming the amuſement of mankind. Put 
on an auſtere air, engrave on your countenance, if! 
may ſpeak thus, the great truths, that fill your ſoul: 
and you will be taxed with phariſaiſm and hypocriſy; 
it will be ſaid, that you put on a fair outſide to render 
yourſelf venerable, but that under all this appearance 
very likely you conceal an impious irreligious heart. 
Take a middle way, regulate your conduct by times 
and places, weep with them that weep, and rejoice with 
them that rejoice: and you will be accuſed of luke- 
warmneſs. Pick your company, confine yourſelf to 
a ſmall circle, make it a law to ſpeak freely only to 
a few ſelect friends who will bear with your weak- 
neſſes, and who know your good qualities; and you 
willbe accuſed of pride and arrogance; it will be 
ſaid, that you think the reſt of mankind unworthy 
of your company, and that you pretend wiſdom and 
taſte are excluded from all ſocieties, except ſuch as 
you deign to frequent. Go every where, and in 2 


ſpirit of the utmoſt condeſcenſion converſe with every 
individual of mankind : and it will be ſaid, you are 
unſteady, a city, a province cannot ſatisfy you, you 
lay all the univerſe under contribution, and oblige 
the whole world to try to ſatiate your unbounded 


In 


love of pleaſure. 
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In fine, conſider what pun;/bment the holy Spirit 
has denounced againſt calumny, and in what claſs of 
mankind he hath placed ſlanderers: You, who by a 
prejudice, which 1s too general a rule of judging, 
imagine you Poſſeſs all virtues, becauſe you are free from 
one vice, to uſe the language of a modern author “, 
you, who poiſon the reputation of a neighbour in 
company, and endeavour thus to avenge yourſelf on 
him for the pain, which his virtues give you, in what 
liſt hath St. Paul put you? He hath claſſed you with 
miſers, idolaters, debauchees, and adulterers, F any 
man be a- fornicator, or covetous, or an idolaler, or a 
RAILER, ith ſuch an one keep no company, 10 nol to eat. 
Netther fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effe- 
minate, nor abuſers of themſelves with mankind,” nor 
thieves, nor covelous, nor drunkards, nor REVILERS, (this 
is your place) nor extortioners, Gall inherit the kingdom 
of God, 1 Cor. v. 11. and vi. 9. But we judge of 


vices and virtue, not according to the rules laid down 


in the goſpel, but according to ſuch as prevail in the 
world. It is not Jeſus Chriſt, it is the world, that is 


our ſovereign. We bluſh at what they cenſure, and 


we feel no remorſe at committing what they think fit 
to tolerate. Ah! why are not legiſlators more indul- 
gent when they condemn to racks and gibbets a 
wretch, whom exceſs of hunger impelled to ſteal our 
property ; why do they not inflict one part of their 
rigour on him, who in cool blood, and with infernal 
malice, robs us of our reputation and honour! Let 

your ſpeech be ſeaſoned with the ſalt of charity. 
Fourthly, the apoſtle intends to inſpire us. with a 
ſeaſoning of /everity, and to baniſh from our conver- 
ſation a fourth vice, which we have named extrava- 
nt complaiſance. When is complaiſance extrava- 
int! Are we going to paſs encomiums on ſuch un- 
toward ſpirits as diſturb all mankind ; on ſuch ſu- 
| perſtitious 


* Flechier. 
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perſtitious martyrs of truth and virtue as render 
themſelves impertinent by affecting regularity, ſuch 
as repreſent piety under an appearance ſo frightful 
that it cannot be taken for piety, and give it an air 
ſo hideous that it is impoſſible to love it? No, my 
brethren. In this article we deplore a frailty too 
common among the beſt chriſtians. We fall into a 
circle of bad company, we hear them blaſpheme the 
name of God, attack religion, prophane the moſt 
holy myſteries, and calumniate innocence. Wetremble 
at this converſation, and from the bottom of our ſouls 
deteſt it, our /pirit is ſtirred in us, we are like St. 
Paul, when he ſaw the Athenian idolatry : but we 
conceal our pious indignation, we dare not openly 
avow it, we even embolden the criminal by infirmity, 
though not by inclination. | 
A chriſtian ought to know how to unfurl the ban- 
ner of Jeſus Chriſt, and as in times of perſecution a 
man was reputed aſhamed of his faith, and guilty of 
idolatry by filence and neutrality ; as the caſting of 
a ſingle grain of incenſe on the altar of an idol was 


accounted an act of apoſtacy, ſo when the emiſſaries WH. 
of vice attack religion on the practical ſide, a man | 


ought to ſay, I am a chriſtian, he ought not to be 
aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt, he ought to reſtrain the 
_ Infidel, repreſs the libertine, reſiſt the calumniator. 

Finally, perpetual voids. are a fifth defect of con- 
verſation, and a fifth duty preſcribed to us is a 
ſeaſoning of /olidity. It is Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, who 
furniſhes us with this reflection, by informing us 


in the goſpel, that we muſt give an account for 
every idle word. In order to profit by this declara- 


tion we muſt underſtand it, and in order to under- 
ſtand it we muſt avoid two extremes equally oppo- 
ſite to the deſign of the Saviour of the world, we 
mult neither give the paſſage a ſenſe too rigorous 
nor too lax. | „ 
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Firſt, the words of Jeſus Chriſt: muſt not be taken 
in a ſenſe too rigorous. © He does not mean by die 
words thoſe diſcourſes, of which we do not immedi- 
ately perceive the utility, but which, however, are 
unavoidable in an intercourſe with mankind. There 
are two ways of proving that our Saviour had not in 
view this ſort of converſation. 

I. It ſhould ſeem, by examining the ooiginiah that 
the paſſage ought to be rendered not idle words, but 
wicked words. Many expoſitors adopt this ſenſe, and 
affirm, that the Greek word here uſed anſwers to a 
Hebrew word, which ſignifies both «/zle/sand wicked®. 
We are certain, the writers of the New Teſtament | 
frequently uſe Greek words in a Hebrew ſenſe. As 
then the Hebrew word ſignifies wicked and x/eleſs, 
theſe ins be er thought they had a right to tranſlate 
the word wicked, not idle. Moreover, they add, that 
the original Greek word has this meaning, and is fre- 
quently taken in an active ſenſe (forgive this techni- 
cal term) and not always in a paſſive, in good au- 
| that. 1s, it does not mean only that, which 1s not 
directed to any good end, but that which actually de- 
feats a good defign. Thus Cicero, ſpeaking of the 
opponents of the Stoicks, ſays, they accuſe the doc- 


trine of their philoſophers concerning fate of 1 


an idle doctrine; he uſes the ſame term, that is uſe 
in the paſſage we are conſidering, and he means, by 
an idle doctrine, a doctrine which encourages idleneſs. 
For, ſay the enemies of the Stoicks, if a blind fate 
produces our virtues and vices, all our efforts are 
uſeleſs, and we may waſte our lives in idleneſs. By 
idle words, then, Jeſus Chriſt means to forbid not 
words merely uſeleſs, but words which have a bad 
tendency, as thoſe had, which attributed the mimcles 
of Chriſt to magick. 
There is a ſecond way of reſtraining the meaning 
of Jeſus Chriſt. Let us retain the term idle, uſed in 
our 


© 10 Clerc in Hammond on Matt, A1 26. 
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our verſion, and let us explain this paſſage as we ex- 
plain all other paſſages in ſcripture, which forbid 


 1dleneſs. When the ſcripture enjoins us to labour, 


does it mean that we ſhould be always at work? 


When it forbids us to be idle, does it mean to dif. 
allow relaxation and reſt? Does it blame an honeſt 
recreation ? No. It condemns only ſuch as conſume 
all their lives in inaction. Thus here; Jeſus Chriſt, 
by condemning idle words, does not mean thoſe inno- 
cent converſations, which we have obſerved are ne- 
ceſſary, but he means ſuch as are made up of nothing 
but vanity and unprofitableneſs. = 
Let us, however, carefully avoid giving a. looſe 
ſenſe to the words of Jeſus Chriſt. He allows vague 
and ſuperficial converſation only as he allows idle- 
neſs. He means, that in general our converſations 
ſhould turn on grave and uſeful ſubjects. 
Me generally perſuade ourſelves, that churches 
and cloſets are the only places, where we-ought to 
employ ourſelves about ſolid objects. Let us unde- 
ceive ourſelves. We ought to attend to ſuch ſub- 
jects even while we are in purſuit of pleaſure. For 
example, are we returning from a ſermon? Why not 


entertain ourſelves with the ſubjects we have been 


hearing? Why not endeavour to imprint on one ano- 


ther's memories the truths, that have been proved, 


and to impreſs on one another's hearts ſuch precepts 
as have been enforced? Have we been viſiting a 
dying perſon? Why not make ſuch reflections as 
naturally occur on ſuch occaſions the matter of our 
converſation? Why not embrace ſuch a fair oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking on the vanity of life, the uncer- 
tainty of worldly enjoyments, and the happineſs of a 
pious departure to reſt? Have we been reading a 
good book ? Why not converſe with our companions 
on the information we have derived from it? Are 
we miniſters of religion? Surely there is great pro- 
priety in entertaining our friends with the n 
N nd * *WNIC 
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which we teach in publick, and inveſtigate i in our 
ſtudies. Why ſhould we not apply them to the be- 

nefit of ſuch as ſurround us? wie not endeayour to 
ſubdue that reſiſtance, which the a hearts of 
mankind make to the truths of religion? Were theſe. 
rules obſerved; each company would become a ſchool 
of inſtruction, the more uſeful becauſe the more na- 
tural and eaſy, and knowledge and virtue would be 


mutually cheriſhed. 


What ! ſay ſome, would you prohibit all the plea- 
ſure of life? Muſt we never open our mouths but to 
utter ſententious diſcourſes? Would you condemn 
us to eternal melancholy? Ah! this is a grols error. 
Pleaſure is incompatible with Piety, is it? What! Is 
piety ſo offenſive to you that it ſpoils all your plea- 
ſure if it only makes its appearance? 

After all, what pleaſure can thoſe vain converſa- 
tions afford, which conſume the greateſt part of life? 
Had we been always ſequeſtered from the reſt of 
mankind, perhaps we might imagine, that the con- 
fuſed noiſe made by a company of talkers about no- 
thing might give pleaſure: but who that has ſeen the- 
world can fall into this error? What! Superficial 
chat about the moſt common appearances of nature ! 
Tireſome tittle tattle about the ſun and the rain! III 
timed viſits, perpetually returning, always a burden 
to thoſe who pay, and to thoſe who receive them! Are 
theſe the pleaſures which you prefer before a ſenſible 
uſeful converſation ! Puerile miſtake ! It is the ſolid 
ſenſe and utility of a converſation, that make the plea- 


ſure of it. Let your ſpeech be always ſeaſoned with ſalt. 


Let us proceed to examine the other term, grace. 


St. Paul ſays, let your ſpeech be always with grace. 


We have before intimated, that the apoſtle means by 
the word grace agrecableneſs, gracefulneſs. The word 
grace, we allow, muſt often be taken in ſcripture in 
a very different ſenſe : but two reaſons determine us 

to 
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to take it here in this ſenſe. 1. The nature of the 
thing. It was natural for the apoſtle, after he had 


ſpoken of what ſanctifies converſation, to ſpeak of 


What renders it infinuating. 2. The word is often 


taken in this ſenſe in ſcripture. Thus the wiſe man 


K Grace is deceitful, and beauty is vain, Prov. xxxi. 


And thus the pſalmiſt, "grace is poured into thy 
Ie, Pſal. xlv. 2. 


But what is this grace? I think, we muſt have ob- 


ſerved, that the diſagreeableneſs of converſation e- 
nerally proceeds from one of theſe five cauſes, either 
from extravagant raillery, or from proud deciſions, 
or from bitter diſputes, or from invincible obſtinacy, 
or from indiſcreet queſtions. Againſt theſe five vices 
we oppoſe five virtues, or, to uſe the language of the 
text, five ſorts of graces, which render converſation 
charming. The grace of complaiſance, the grace of 
humility, the grace of moderation, the grace of do- 
cility, and the grace of diſcretion. Theſe we call the 
graces, the embelliſhment of converſation. 

1. Extravagant raillery. generally poiſons conver- 
ſation. Who can bear to be e into ridicule? 
Who likes to have his own foibles expoſed? Who 
would chooſe to be the ſubject of the wit of a com- 
pany, eſpecially when, not being able to return wit 
for wit, a man is obliged tacitly to own himſelf a 
genius inferior to thoſe who attack him? Abſtract 

reaſonings 


* Our author follows the reading of his own French verſion in 
Prov. xxxi. 30. La grace !rompe, et a beaute Sevanouit,. Ovr tranſ- 
lation reads, Faweur is decei!fu and Prot is vain but criticks render 
the original word, gratia, gr as, vetuftas morum, ſermonum, 


actionum, geſtuum. So that Mr. S. may be juſtified in giving 
this ſenſe to the text. In the ſame ſenſe, it ſhould ſeem, is that 
famous paſſage in John i. 17. grace and truth came by Jeſus Chriſt, 
to be taken. Grace ſignifies here affability, ſweetneſs of deport- 
ment, propriety of behaviour, conformity berween the good news 
he brought, and the graceful manner, in which 0 delivered the 
meſſage, 
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_ reaſonings are not neceſſary to make this article plain. 
We appeal only to the feelings of ſuch as make a 
trade of rallying others. Ho is it, pray, that you 
cannot bear to be rallied in your turn? Whence that 
gloomy ſilence? How is it, that your vivacity is ex- 
tinct, and your ſpirits damped, unleſs you, as well 
as the reſt of mankind, love to be reſpected? 

We would ſubſtitute complarzſance in the place of 
extravagant raillery. Inſtead of making a little ge- 
nius feel his inſignificance, we ſhould ſtoop to his 
ſize. Courtiers underſtand this art well, and they 
know as well when to make uſe of it, either to obtain 
the eſteem of a ſuperior, or to acquire the friendſhip 
of an inferior, or an equal. See with what addreſs 
they ſhew you to yourſelves by your bright ſides. 
Obſerve with what dexterity they entertain you with 
what you are pleaſed and intereſted in. And fhall 
chriſtian charity yield to worldly politeneſs'? © - - 

2. A ſecond vice, that poiſons converſation, is 
proud deciſion. What can be more intolerable than a 
man, who'ſtalks into company as a genius of the firſt 
order, who lays down his own infallibility as a firſt. 
principle, who delivers out his noſtrums as infallible 
oracles, as the deciſions of a judicature ſo high that 
it would be criminal to appeal from them? What 
aggravates the injuſtice of this character is, that theſe 
peremptory people are generally the moſt ignorant, 
and that their ignorance is the caufe of their poſitive- 
neſs. A little ignorant genius, who hath never gone 
to the bottom of any one article of ſcience, who 
knows neither the objections that lie againſt a ſub- 
ject, nor the arguments that ſupport it, who knows 
nothing but the ſurface of any thing, quickly fancies 
that he perfectly comprehends, and can fully aſcertain 
the ſubject of his attention. He does not know What 
it is to doubt, and he pities thoſe who do. On the 
contrary, a man of real knowledge, knows ſo l 
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his own. experience the weakneſs of the human mind, 


and fo thoroughly underſtands his own defects, that 
he keeps in himſelf a counterpoiſe for pride; he pro- 
poſes his opinions only as problems tobe examined, 
and not as deciſions to be obeyed. This is what we 


call the grace of humility. A man ought to ſubmit 


his judgment to the diſcuſſion of thoſe, to whom he 
propoſes it; he ſhould allow every one a liberty of 


thinking for himſelf, and pre- ſuppoſe that if he has 


reaſon, ſo have others, that if he has learning others 
have it too, that if he has meditated on a ſubject, ſo 
have others. Even ſubjects, of the truth of, which 
we are moſt fully perſuaded, ought to be ſo propoſed 
as to convince people that it is a love of truth, and 
not a high conceit of ourſelves, that makes us ſpeak, 


and thus we. ſhould exemplify the rule laid down 


* 5 an apoſtle, Let nothing be done through ſiriſe, or vain 
- but in lowlineſs of mind let each ene other better 


7 ous zſeldes, Phil. ii. 3. 


3. A bitter ſpirit of diſputing is a third vice of con- 
verſation. Yicld inſtantly, yield even when you have 
reaſon on your ſide, reſt ſatisfied with knowing the 
truth yourſelf, when they, to whom you propoſe it, 
wilfully ſhut their eyes againſt it. The reaſon of this 
maxim is this. When a man refuſes to admit a pro- 

oſition ſufficiently demonſtrated, the more you preſs 
him the farther he will recede from you. The prin- 
ciple, that induces him to cavil, is pride, and not 


weakneſs of capacity; if you perſiſt i in ſhewing him 


the truth, you will irritate his pride by confounding 
it, whereas, if you give his paſſion time to cool and 


| ſubſide, pehaps he will return of himſelf and re- 
nounce his error. 


St. Faul was an excellent model of this grace of 
moderation, unio Fews he became as a Few, to them that 


were without law as without law, all things 10 all men, 
1 Cor. ix. 20. Why? was it idleneſs; or cowardice ? 
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Neither, for never was ſervant more zealous for the 
intereſt of his maſter, never did ſoldier fight. with 


more courage for his prince. It was owing to his 
moderation and charity. Unto the.Jews I became as 
a Jew, that I might gain the: Jews, to them that are 
without law as without law, that 1 ec by all Means | 


ſave fame. 


> 


4. Obftinacy i is incompatible with the grace of doc 
lity, a neceſſary ingredient in agreeable converſation: 
To perſiſt in Papaya a propoſition becauſe we 
have advanced it, to chooſe rather to heap up one ab. 
ſurdity upon another than to give up the firſt, to be 
deceived a thouſand times rather than to ſay once, I 
am miſtaken; what can be more contrary to good 
manners in converſation than theſe diſpoſitions? It is 
a high enjoyment to open ones eyes to the light, when 
it riſes on us, and to teſtify by a ſincere recantation 
that we propoſed our opinions rather with a defire to- 
be inſtructed in what we did not know, than to diſ- 
play our abilities in what we did underſtand. ; 

Finally, indiſcreet queſtions are a fifth peſt of conver. 
ſation, queſtions which put a man's mind upon the 
rack, and reduce him to the painful dilemma either 
of not anſwering, or of betraying his ſecrets. Too 


much eagerneſs to pry into other men's concerns is 


frequently moxe intolerable than indifference; and to 
determine, in ſpite of a man, to be his confident, i is to 
diſcover more indiſcreet curioſity than chriſtian cha- 
rity. St, Paul. reproved the widows of his time for 
this vice, and in them all ſucceeding chriſtians. 
Younger widows learn to be idle, and not only idle, but 
tatlers alſo, and buſy bodies, Speaking things which they 
ought not, 1 Tim. v. 11, 13. The grace W to 
this vice is diſcretian. 

My brethren, the truths you have been hearing are 
of the number of thoſe, to which in general the leaſt 
attention is paid. Few people have ideas of prey 
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ſorefined as to include the duties, which we have been 


inculcating. Few people put into the liſt of their ſing 
to be repented of the vices we have been reproving, 
few therefore are concerned about them. © Yet'there 
are many motives to engage us to uſe extreme caution 

in our converſations. I will juſt mention a few. 


Firſt, Vices of converſation are daily. fins, they are 
repeated till they form a habit, by ſlow degrees they 
impair and deſtroy conſcience, and in a manner the 
more dangerous becauſe the proceſs i is imperceptible, 
and becauſe little or no pains are taken to prevent it. 


Great crimes have a character of horror, which 


throws us off at a diſtance. If we happen to be ſur- 
prized into a commiſſion of them through our own 
weakneſs, the ſoul is terrified, repentance inſtantly 
follows, and repetition is not very common: but in 
the caſe before us, ſin makes ſome progreſs every day, 


every day the enemy of our ſalvation obtains ſome ad- 


vantage over us, every day renders more difficult and 
„ ee the ne for Which we were 
en nnd. | N 

Secondly. By e theſe-vices of converſs- 


tion we give great ground of ſuſpicion to others, and 


we ought to be perſuaded ourſelves, that our hearts 
are extremely depraved. It is in vain to pretend to 


exculpate ourſelves by pretending that theſe are onlj 


words, that words are but air, empty ſounds without 


effect. No, ſays Jeſus Chriſt, out of tbe abundance of 
the heart the mouth. ſpeaketh, Matt. xii: 34. Hence 
this ſaying of St. Chryſoſtom, The tongue often bluſbes 
lo ſpeak what the heart difales; but the beart, having 10 
witneſs, gives itſelf up 10 irregular paſſions.” It is only 


ing to a fuperfutty. of depravity within, that the tongut 
renders it viſible *, If then our reputation be dear to 


us, if we have at heart the edification of our neigh- 


bours, if we wiſh to allure our hearts that we are up. 
Mo 914 5 right 
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right i in the ſight of God, who continually . and 
thoroughly knows us, let our converſation be a con- 
ſtant and irreproachable witneſs. 

Laſtly. The judgment of God ſhould be a preva- 
lent motive with us. You have heard it from the 
mouth of Jeſus Chriſt. You will be required to give 
an account in the day of judgment for every idle word. 
For by thy words thou Halt be juſtified, and by t y words 
thou ſhalt be condemned, Matt. xii. 36, e judge 
of our converſations only by the — ons they make 
on our minds, and as they ſeem to us only as ſounds 
loſt in the air, we perſuade ourſelves they cannot 
materially affect our eternal ſtate. But let us believe 
eternal truth; by thy words thou ſhalt be juſtified, and 
by thy words 2 Hall be condemned. Dreadtul thought! 
For which of us can recollect all the vain words he 
has uttered the laſt ten years? They are gone along 
with the revolutions of time, they expired the mo- 


ment they were born. Yet they are all, all regiſtered x 


in a faithful memory, they are all, all written in a 
book, they will be all one day brought to our re- 
membrance, they will be 98 in the balance of 
the ſanctuary, and will contribute in chat day to fix 
our eternal doom. O Lord, enter not into judgment 
with thy ſervant ! O God! cleanſe thou' me from ſecret 


faults! 'Flal, cxliii. 2. and Xix. 13. Theſe are three 


motives to animate us to practiſe the duty under con- 
ſideration. We will add three rules to help us the 


more eaſily to diſcharge it. | 
1. If we would learn to ſeaſon our converſation, 


we muſt chooſe our company. This is often diſputed ; 
| however, we affirm, conformity of manners is the 
bond of this commerce. Seldom does a man paſs his 


life with a ſlanderer without calumniating. Few 


people keep company with libertines unleſs they be . 


profligate themſelves. Example carries us away in 


ſpite of ourſelves. A pagan poet advanced this maxim, | | 


and St. Paul by quoting hath conſecrated it. Evil 
Vor. NY's FP . commu- 
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communications corrupt good manners, 1 Cor. xv. 33. 
Let us begin a reformation of our converſation. b 


ſelecting our companions. Let us break with the 
enemies of God. Let us dread the contagion of poiſon, 


nd avoid the manufacturers of it. As there is no 
finner ſo obſtinate as not to be moved by an inter- 
courſe with good men, ſo there is no virtue ſo well 
eſtabliſhed as not to be endangered by an intimacy 
with the wicked. | 
2. A ſecond great ſecret in converſation is the art 
of ſlence. To talk a great deal, and to reflect on all 
that is ſaid, are two things incompatible, and cer. 
tainly we cannot ſpeak wiſely if we ſpeak without re- 
flection. The book of Eccleſiaſticus adviſes us to make 
a door and a bar for the mouth, chap. xxviii. 25. The 
fool, ſaid the wiſe man, 7s full of words, Eccleſ. x. 14. 
Iwill take beed to my ways, that I ſin not with my tongue. 
T will keep my mouth with a bridle, Pſal. xxxix. 1, An 
ancient hermit abuſed this maxim, for, after he had 
heard the fir{t verſe of the thirty-ninth pſalm, he re- 
fuſed to hear the ſecond, ſaying the firſt was leſſon 
ſufficient for him. The reader of this verſe to him 
aſked him many years after whether he had learnt to 
reduce this leſſon to practice. Nineteen years, re- 
plied the hermit, have I been trying, and have hardly 
attained the practice. But there was ſome reaſon in 
the conduct of this hermit, though he carried the 
matter to exceſs. In order to ſpeak well, we muſt 
ſpeak but little, remembering always the maxim of 
t. James, F any man ſeem to be religious, and bridleib 
not bis tongue, this man's religion is vain, chap: 1. 26. 
In fine, the great rule to govern the tongue is to 
govern the beart. Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the iſſues of life, Prov. iv. 23. In vain do 
you. ſtrive to prevent effects, unleſs you remove the 
cauſe, It is in vain to purify the ſtreams, while the 


ſpring continues polluted. Tt is in vain to attempt 
a few forced actions, like thoſe mentioned by the 


pfalmiſt, 


*. 
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pſalm iſt, whoſe words were Jaſter than oil, when war 


was in therr heart, Pfal. lv. 21. It is extremely diffi, 
cult to act long under conſtraint. The heart inſenſi- 
bly guides the tongue. Would you avoid raſh judg- 
ing, obſcenity, calumny, fawning, all the vices of 
which we have ſhewn the enormity? Begin with your 
own heart. There eſtabliſh the love of God. Love 
piety, reſpect virtue, and, talk as you will, you can- 
not but ſpeak well. | TE 

Let us feel theſe motives, my brethren. Let us 
obey theſe rules. Let us practiſe theſe duties. Let 
us bluſh at-having ſo long lived in the neglect of them. 
Henceforth let us dedicate our voices to the praiſe of 
our Creator. Let us praiſe God. To praiſe God is 
the nobleſt of all employments. To praiſe God is 
the inceſſant employment of all the angels in Eeaven. 
To praiſe God muſt be our eternal exerciſe. Let us 
this inſtant, on the ſpot, begin to reduce this new 
plan of converſation to practice. Let us cry, with 


bleſſed ſpirits, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of bots, 


and let theſe firſt fruits of holy converſation conſe- 
crate all the remainder of life. God grant us this 
grace. To Father, Son, and Spirit, be honour and 
glory for ever! Amen, EE 5 
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The Duty of Giving Alms. 
Lukx xi. 41s 
Give alms of ſuch things as you have. 


UR churches are houſes of God; places where 
he beſtows his favours in richeſt profuſion, 
Indeed, his omnipreſence cannot be confined, heaven, 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain him, the whole 
univerſe is the theatre of his liberality. It is, how- 
ever, in his churches, that he affords the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing proofs of his preſence, and opens his moſt 
magnificent treaſures. Hence Solomon, after he had 
erected that ſuperb palace deſcribed in the firſt book 
of Kings, addreſſed this prayer to God. May thine 
eyes be open toward this houſe night and day, even toward 
tbe place, of which thou haſt ſaid, My name ſhall be 
there. When thy people Iſrael ſhall pray toward this 
place, wwben they are ſmitten down before the enemy, 
when heaven is ſhut, and there is no rain, when there be 
in the land famine, peſtilence, and blaſting, when they . 
pray towards this place, when:'they Joread forth their © 


PUMA towards this houſe, then hear thou in heaven, thy 
e 2 
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deoelling-place, 1 Kings viii. 27, 29, &c. Let us not 
imagine all theſe prerogatives were confined to the 
temple of Jeruſalem. They are in our churches. Al- 
ways when we aſſemble in this place, we conduct you 
to the tribunal of God, and ſay to you, in the lan- 


guage of eternal wiſdom, Ho, every one that thirſteth, 


come ye to the waters, and he that bath no money, come ye, 


| buy and eat, buy wine and milk without money and without 


price, Ia. Iv. 1. 

To day, Chriſtians, this houſe changes its appear- 
ance. It is no more a ſuperb palace, the ſeat of 
"riches and abundance. It is an alms-houſe. It is, 
if I may be allowed to ſay ſo, a general hoſpital, in 


which are aſſembled all chaſe poor, all thoſe indigent 
widows, and deſtitute orphans, all thoſe famiſhed old 
people, who were born in your provinces, or who, 


through the calamities of the times, have been driven 
to your coaſts, and permitted to reſide here. What a 


fight! To day God takes the place of man, and man 


that of God. God aſks, and man anſwers. God begs, 
and man beſtows. God ſets before us heaven, grace 
and glory, and from his high abode, where he dwells 
among the praiſes of the bleſſed, he ſolicits your 
charity, and ſays to you by our mouth, Give alms 7 
Such things as you have. 

What opportunity more proper can we have to 
preach charity to you? For ſeveral weeks theſe arches 
have refounded with the greateſt benevolence, that 
was ever heard of *. Your preachers have fixed your 
attention on that great ſacrifice, by which men are 
reconciled to God, ſo that if we be ſo happy Ry 
as to touch your hearts, there will be a harmony 
Tween: love and charity, between the Creator and the 


creature. The heavens will hear the earth, and the earth 


Te!ll bear the heavens, Hol. ii. 22. Heaven will ſay to 
the faithful ſoul, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 


| od the fins of the » ek. — i. 29% and the faithful 


2 ſouß 
R FP The Weeks of Lent, 


thought by diſcharging ſmall duties to make amends 


The Duty of giving Ams. 23 
ſoul, properly affected with gratitude, will reply, O 
God, my goodneſs extendeth not to thee; but to the ſaints, 
that are in the earth, Pal. xvi. 23. and will pour 
upon the feet of Jeſus Chriſt that ointment, which 
cannot be put upon the head of Chriſt himſelf. My 
brethren, aſſiſt our feeble efforts. And thou, O God, 
who art love itſelf, animate every part, every period, 


_ every expreſſion of this diſcourſe, ſo that all our 


hearers may become diſciples of love! Amen. 
Give alms of ſuch things as you have ; theſe are the 
words of our text, the goſpel of this day. We will 
not detain you in comparing the words of our tranſ- 
lation with thoſe of the original, in order to juſtify 
our interpreters. - Some expoſitors think, the text is 
not an exhortation to charity, but a cenſure on the 
Phariſees for their notion of it. After the Pharifees 
had obtained great ſums by rapine and extortion, they 
endeavoured to conceal, yea to embelliſh their crimes 
by alms-deeds. According to theſe interpreters, Jeſus 
Chriſt only intended to condemn theſe infamous prac- 
tices, ſo that inſtead of reading the words, as we do, 
give alms of ſuch things as ye have, we ought to read 
them, Ze give alms of ſuch, things as you bave, and ye 
ſuppoſe all things are clean to you. + | SY 
But this interpretation, which is in itſelf a ſtriking 
truth, ought, however, to be rejected, as neither 
being agreeable to the ſcope of the place, nor the 
literal -ſenſe of the words, which are followed by a 
precept, nor to ancient verſions, nor to the following 
words, all things SHALL BE clean lo you, Which carries 
in it the nature of a promiſe, and which muſt there= 
tore be naturally joined to a precept. om 
Let us then retain the ſenſe of our verſion, and let 
us take the words for an order of our maſter preſerib- 
ing charity. He addreſſed this order to the Phariſces, 
and in them to all Chriſtians. The Phariſees were a 
claſs of men, who loved ſhowy virtues, and who 
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for the omiſſion of great and important ones. Jeſus 


Chriſt reproves them in this chapter, 7e, Phariſees, 


nale clean the outſide of the cup and the platter: but your 


inward part is full of ravening and wickedneſs. They 
tithed mint and rue, and all manner of herbs, but 
they neglected charity. On another occaſion we have 


_ obſerved, that they reſembled ſome modern Chriſtians, 


who put on the air of piety, lift their eyes to heaven, 
beſprinkle our churches with tears, utter their ſouls 
in perpetual ſighs and complaints, and inceſſantly cry 
religion! religion! but who know charity only by the 
pain they feel when it is mentioned to them. 27, 
Phariſees, make clean ihe oulſide of the cup and the platter: 
but your inward part is full of ravening and wickedneſs. 


But rather, rather than put on all theſe airs of piety, 


rather than affect an ignorant zeal, rather than practiſe 
exactneſs in trifles, prve alms of ſuch things as you have. 


Charity is the centre, where all virtues meet. O man, 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtice, to love 


mercy, aud io walk humbly with thy God? Thotgh I ſpeak 
with the tongue of men and angels, though I pive my body 
10 be barned; though I have all faith fo x 1 could remove 
mountains, and, we may add, though I ſhould receive 


the communion every day of my life, though I faſt 


every week, though I burn with the zeal of a ſeraph, 


yet if / have not charity, I am become as ſounding braſs, 


or a linkling cymbal ! Micah vi. 8. 1 Cor. xiii. 1, &c. 

But theſe reflections are too vague, let us be more 
particular. We will divide this diſcourſe into two 
parts. In the firſt, we will recommend alms.giving 
by making an eulogium on benevolencez which ought 


to be the principle of it. In the ſecond part, we 


will make ſome particular obſervations on alms- 


J. An eulogium of benevolence ſhall be our firſt 


part. We conſider this virtue in ſeveral different 
views. I. As it regards ſociety. 2. As it feſpects 


religion. 


be Duty of giving Alms. af 
religon. 3. As it influences death. 4. As it regards 
judgment. 5. As it reſpects heaven. And, laſtly, as 
it regards God himſelf. Benevolence is the happi- 


neſs of ſociety, andthe eſſence of religion. It triumphs 


over the horrors of death, and pleads for us before 
that terrible tribunal, at which we muſt be judged. 
Benevolence is' the bond of celeſtial intelligences, 
the brighteſt ray of their glory, and the chief article 
of their felicity. Benevolence is the image of God 
himſelf, and the expreſſion of his eſſence. So that 
to practiſe the duty of charity, to give alms from 
this principle, is to be a worthy citizen, a good Chriſ- 


tian, Chearful in death, abſolved from guilt, and 2 


member of the church triumphant. To give alms 


is to return to our center, to reſemble God, from 


whom our ſouls derived their exiſtence. Let us exa- 
mine each of theſe articles. 

1. Benevolence conſtitutes the happineſs of ſociety: 
to give alms 1s to perform the duty of a good citizen. 
In order to comprehend this, it will be only neceſ- 


ſary to examine the principle. of action in him, wo 


refuſes to aſſiſt the poor according to his ability, and 
the miſeries to which ſociety would be reduced, were 
each member of it to act on the fame principle. The 
principle of a man, who does not contribute to aſſiſt 
the poor according to his power, is, that he, who 


poſſeſſes temporal benefits, ought to hold them only 


for himſelf, and that he ought never to impart them 
to others except when his own intereſt requires him 
to do fo, and that when his own intereſt is uncon 


nected with the condition of his neighbour, he ought 
not to be affected with his misfortunes. - Now, it is 


certain, no principle can be more contrary to publick 
good. What would become of ſociety, were all-the 
members of it to reaſon in this manner? Should the 


ſtateſman ſay, I will make uſe of my knowledge and 
experience to arrive at the pinnacle of honour, — 
ere 


to conduct my family thither ; but, when the int; 
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234 The Duty of giving Alms. © 
of my country is unconnected with mine, I will aban. 
don the helm, and give myſelf no concern to procure 
advantages for other people! What if a general 
ſhould ſay, I will employ all my courage and ſtrength 
to ſurmount every obſtacle in the way of my fortune: 
but, ſhould the enemy offer me advantages greater 
than I can procure of my country, I will turn m 
hand, -and deſtroy the country, which I now defend! 
What if the miniſter ſhould ſay, I will endeavour only 
to fave myſelf, or I will ſtudy only to diſplay my ta- 
lents: but when this end cannot be obtained, I will 
harden my heart againſt perplexed minds, diſtreſſed 
conſciences, people dying in deſpair, and I will ne. 
glect every duty, which has only God and a miſerable 
wretch for ſpectators !_ 0.01 toes 
Extend this principle of ſelf-intereſt., Apply it to 
different conditions of life, and you will perceive it 
leads from abſurdity to abſurdity, and from crime to 
crime. Lou will fee, that he, who makes it the rule 
of his actions, violates all the laws, which mankind 
made for one another, when they built cities, and 
formed ſtates. In ſuch eſtabliſhments men make tacit 
conditions, that they will ſuccour one another, that 
they will reward ſome ſervices by other ſervices, and 
that when any are rendered incapable of ſerving others, 
or of maintaining themſelves, they ſhould not be leſt 
to periſn, but that each ſhould furniſh ſuch relief as 
he himſelf would wiſh to receive in the ſame caſe. 
If a rich man, therefore, refuſe to aſſiſt the poor, 
he violates this primitive law, and conſequently ſaps 
the foundation of ſocitty. As good politicians, we 
ought to proceed rigoroully againſt a miſer, he ſhould 
be lodged among animals of another ſpecies, and ſuch 
pleaſures as ariſe from a ſociety of men ſhould be 
-refuſed to him, becauſe he refuſes. to contribute to 
them, and lives only for himfelf. For want of hu- 
man laws, there is I know not what malediction affixed 
do thoſe, who are deſtitute of charity. They * 
oy SE, | idere 
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ſidered with horror. Their inſenſibility is a ſub- 
ject of public converſation. People give one ano- 
ther notice to be upon their guard with ſuch men, 
and to uſe caution in dealing with people of princi- 
ples ſo odious. For do not deceive yourſelves; do 
not think. to impoſe long on the public; do not 
imagine your turpitude can be long hid, there is na- 
thing covered that ſhall not be revealed, Matt, x. 26. We 
know well enough how to diſtinguiſh a charitable man 
from a miſer. A note of infamy is ſet upon the laſt, 
and people ſay to one another, See, obſerve that old 
man, who alone poſſeſſes a fortune ſufficient for ten 
families, ſee how avariciouſly he accumulates money, 
and how cruelly he refuſes to. aſſiſt the poor with the 
leaſt particle of what death is juſt going to take from 
him! See that proud ambitious woman? who diſ- 
plays her vanity with ſo much parade in the fight of 
the whole world, ſee how the makes the poor expiate 
the guilt of her pride, by feeding her vanity with _ 
what ought to buy them bread. Thus people talk. 
They do more, they reckon, they calculate, they talk 
the matter over at large in public company, one 
relates the hiſtory of the miſer, and another makes 
quaint remarks, and all together form an odious Por- 
trait, which every man abhors. 

2. Conſider benevolence in regard to religion, and 
particularly in regard to the . chriſtian. rehgion, of 
which we affirmed it was the eſſence. In what light 
ſoever you. view Jeſus Chriſt, the teacher of the goſ- 
pel, you will find him diſplaying this virtue. Con- 
lider him as appointed to fave you, obſerve his birth, 
his preaching, his actions, his preparation for death, 
his death itſelf, in all theſe different views he.! recom=. 
mends charity to you. 

Conſider Jeſus as appointed for Ghai What 
inclined God to form the deſign of faving the world? 
Was it any eminent quality in man? Were we not 
children Wa execrable objects in the eyes 2 et? | 

0 
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Lord? Was it any ſervice rendered to God? Alas! tn 


we were enemies in our minds by wicked works, Col. i. 21, 


Was it any proſpect of retribution ? But dur goodneſs ire 
extendeth not unto him, Pſal. xvi. 2. Is not all- ſuffi- 75 
ciency one of his attributes? What then inclined God 4 ; 
to form a plan of redemption? Aſk Jeſus Chriſt. He 2 


will inform you, God /o loved the world that he gave his 
Son, John iii. 16. Aſk the apoſtle Paul. He will tell | 
you, It was for his great love wherewith be loved us, . 
Eph. ii. 4. 

The birth of Jeſus Chriſt preached love to us; fon 
hy this fleſh, why this blood, why this incarnation? 
In general it was for ouf ſalvation. My brethren, 
have you ever weighed theſe words of St. Paul? As the 
cbildren are partaters of fleſh and blood (the ſcripture 
contains elevated fentiments, which can never be 
enough ſtudied. Divines diſtinguiſh ſenſes of ſcrip- 
ture into literal and myſtical; we add a third, a ſub- 
lime ſenſe, and this paſſage is an example), As the 
children are partakers .of fleſh and blood, be alſo. himſelf 
ioo par! of the Jame: that he might be à merciful and 
Jaithful high-prieft. '' For in that he himſelf bath ſuffered 
being e he is able to ſuccour them that are tempted, 
Heb. ii. 14, &c. Obſerve theſe words, he took par! of 
feſb and pod that be might be merciful. What! could 
e not be merciful without fleſh and blood? I that 
be hath ſuffered being tempied, he is able to ſuccour them 
that are tempted. How |! Is not Jeſus Chriſt, as Lord 
of the univerſe, able to deliver us from temptations ? 
True, he is Almighty. His compaſſion inclines him 
to ſuccour us. Yet, it ſhould ſeem according to St. 
Paul, that ſomething was wanting to his omnipotence. 
It ſeems as if univerſal knowledge was not ſufficient 
to inform him fully of the exceſs of our miſeries. 
What was wanting was to know our ills by experi- 

| mental feeling. This knowledge is incompatible 
with deity, deity is impaſſible, and it was to ſupply 


; Ps and to 3 this — that God made 
known 


. 
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known to the world the unheard-of myſtery of G 
manifeſt in the fleſh, ſo that the Saviour might be in- 
clined to relieve miſeries, which he himſelf had felt. 
He alſo himſelf took part of fleſb and blood, that be might 
be. merciful. For in that be himſelf hath ſuffered being 
tempted, he is able to ſuccour them that are tempted. 
Jeſus Chriſt in his doctrine hath taught us bene- 
volence; for to what but love does all his doctrine 
tend? What is the new commandment he gave us? That 
we ſhould love one another, John xiii. 24. What is pure 
and undefiled religion before God and the Fatber ? Is it 
not 10 viſit the fatberleſs and the widows ? James i. 27. 
What one thing was lacking to the young man, who 
had not committed adultery, had not killed, had not 
| defrauded? Was it not to % his goods, and give to 
the poor? Matt. xix. 21. The whole ſyſtem of chriſ- 
tianity tends to charity; the doctrines to charity; the 
duties to charity; the promiſes to charity; the ordi- 
nances, which aſſemble us in one houſe, as members 
of one family, Where we eat at one table, as children 
of one father, all tend to eſtabliſh the dominion of 
char ity. . | 2 LEED $47 
The actions of Jeſus Chriit preach charity to us, 
for all his life was employed in exerciſes of benevo- 
lence. What zeal for the ſalvation of his neigh- 
bours ! Witneſs' his powerful exhortations, his ten- 
der prayers, hig earneſt intreaties. What compaſſion 
for the miſeries of others! Witneſs his emotions, 
when he ſaw the multitudes fainted, and were ſcattered 
abroad, as ſheep having no ſhepherd, Matt. ix. 36. witneſs 
the tears he ſhed at the 'grave of Lazarus, and over 
ungrateful-Jeruſalem. We have, in a few words, an 
abridgment of the moſt amiable life that ever was: 
He went about doing good, Acts x. 38. „ | 
_ Jeſus preached charity in his preparation for death. 
You know what troubles agitated his mind at the 
approach of this terrible period. You know what 
difference there is between his death and our W | 
? ; ; I LO. 
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As we draw near to death we approach a throne of 


grace: but Chriſt went to a tribunal of vengeance. 
We go to our father : he went to his judge. We are 
reſpsnſible for our own fins : but upon the head of 
this victim lay all the crimes of the people of God. 
Amidſt ſo many formidable objects, what filled the 
mind of Jeſus Chriſt? Love. Now, holy Father, J am 
no more in the world, ſaid he, but theſe are in the world; 
keep through thine own name thoſe, whom thou haſt given 
me, that they may be one as we are, John xvii. 11. As if 
he had faid, Father, take me for the victim of thy 
diſpleaſure, et me feel all its ſtrokes, give me the dregs 
of the cup of thine indignation to drink ; provided 
my beloved diſciples be ſaved, my joy will be full. 
In fine, Jeſus Chriſt raught us benevolence by his 
death; for greater love than this bath no man, that a 


man lay down his life for his friends, John xv. 13. There 


vas neither a wound in his body, nor an inciſion in 
his hands or his feet, nor a drop of his blood, that 
was ſhed, which did not publiſh benevolence. His 
love ſu pported him againſt the fears of death, the 
terrors of divine juſtice, and the rage of hell. His 
love extended even to his executioners, and, leſs af. 
fected with his own pains than with the miſeries, to 
which their crimes expoſed them, he fetched, it was 
one of his laſt ſighs, a ſigh of love, and ready to ex- 
pire ſaid, Father, Forgive ow; they know not what they 


do, Luke xxiii. 34. 
Such is the goſpel. Such! is your den. N92 


aſk, my brethren, can a man imagine himſelf a diſciple - 
of ſuch a maſter, can he aſpire at ſuch noble promiſes, 


car he admit ſuch truths, in one word, can he be a 
chriftian and not be charitable? Have we not Av 
to affirm, that benevolence. is the ellence of chriſti- 
anity, the center to which the lines * all chriſtian 
3 tend? | 

A third reflection, that is, that e as 


 rrjumphs over the hartord of death, ought - to have 
great 


* « 
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A meditation of death is-one 
of the moſt powerful of all motives to guard us againſt 
temptations, agreeably to a fine ſaying of the ſon of 
Sirach, Whatſoever thou takefſt in hand, remember the 
end, and thou ſhalt never do amiſs, Eccleſ. vii, 36. This 
thought hath a peculiar influence in regard to Charity. 
In effect, what is death? I conſider it principally 
in two views, firſt, as a general ſhipwreck, in which 
our fortunes, titles, and dignities are loſt. Me brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain Tve can carry no- 
Next, I conſider it as the 
time of examination and judgment, for it is appointed 
to all men once 10 die, and after that the judgment, Heb. ix. 
27. The moment of death is a fatal period, in which 
are united the exceſſes of our youth, e 
of our manhood, the avarice of our old age, our 
our ambition, our impurity, our covetouſneſs, | 
treacheries, our perjuries, our calumnies, our blaſ- | 
phemies, our lukewarmneſs, our profanations; all 
theſe crimes will form one black cloud, r and 
ready to burſt on our heads. | 
Theſe are two juſt views of death, and ideas of 
theſe make, if I may be allowed to fay ſo, the two 
moſt formidable weapons of the king of terrors, the 
moſt terrible of all terrible things. But the Deneve- 
lent man is covered from theſe attacks. | 
The charitable man need not fear a deprivation of 
his fortune, for in this reſpect he does not die. 
hath prevented the rav 
himſelf of his riches. 


great weight with us. 


thing out, 1 Tim. vi. 7. 


"{elf by his benevolence. 
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He 


es 5 death by diſburdening 
e hath eradicated the love of 
the world. He hath given to the poor what would 
otherwiſe have fed avarice. 
myſelf, the charitable man doth not impoveriſh him- 
He hath ſent his fortune 
before him. Theſe are ſcriptural ideas. He, that hath © 
pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord, and that, which 
be bath given, will he pay him again. Make to yourſelves” 
Friends Y the mammon of ang Oranges _ Y Je 
"Ja 


Yet, let me recolle& 


2 2 
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fail, they may receive you into everlaſting habilations, 
Prov: xix. 17. Luke xvi. 9. At death the chriſtian 
beholds theſe friends opening their arms to receive 
him. I recollect here an epitaph ſaid to be engraven 
on the tomb of Atolus of Rheims. He exported his 
fortune before him into heaven by bis cbarities, be is gone 
thither io enjoy it. What a fine epitaph, my brethren! 
Happy he, who, inſtead of ſuch pompous titles as 
the vanity of the living put. on the tombs of the 
dead, under pretence of honouring the merit of the 
# deceaſed, inſtèad of ſuch naufeous inſcriptions as 
feed pride among bones, worms, and putrefaction, 
objects ſo proper to teach us humility, happy he, 
who has a right to ſuch an epitaph as that juſt noy 
mentioned! He exported bis fortune before him into hea- 
wen by bis charities, he is gone thither to enjoy it. Happy 
He, who inſtead of ſplendid funeral proceſſions, anda 
long train of hired attendants, who ſeem leſs diſpoſed 
to lament death than to increafe the numbers of the 
dead, happy he, whoſe funeral is attended and la- 
mented by the poor? Happy he, whoſe funeral ora- 
tion is ſpoken by the wretched in ſobs and ſighs and 
expreſſions like theſe, ] was naked, and he clothed 
me, I was hungry, and he fed me, I lived a dying 
life, and he was the happy inſtrument of providence 
to ſupport me! | . 
A charitable man need not fear death conſidered 
as a time of account. What faith the ſcripture con- 
cerning charity in regard to our fins! 77 covereth « 
multitude, 1 Pet. iv. 8. Daniel giveth this counſel to 
a guilty king, Break off thine iniquities by fſhewing mercy 
to the poor, Chap. iv. 27. Not that our ſcriptures au- 
thorizea ſacrilegious commentary, ſuch as ſome ſin- 
ners make upon theſe paſſages. Under pretence, 
that it is faid, charity covereth a multitude of fins, or 
that it puts away our ſins, (the ſenſe of the firſt is diſ- 
puted, and we will not now explain it) under this pre- 
tence, I ſay, ſome Chriſtians pretend to make a tacit 
CS 155 compact 
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compact with God. The import of this contract is, 
that the ſinner ſhall be allowed by God for the ſake 
of his alms deeds to perſiſt in fin. An unjuſt man, 
who retains the property of others,' will give a trifle 
to the poor, and, under pretence that charity covereth 
a multitude of ſins, will hold himfelf free from the law 
of reſtitution. A debauchee will give alms, and, under 
retence that charity covereth a' multitude of ſins, will 
think himſelf authorized to lead an unclean life. Great 
God! is this the idea we form of thy majeſty! If theſe 
be the motives of our virtues, whence do our vices 
ſpring? Shall we pretend with preſents to blind thine 
eyes, eyes of purity itſelf! Would we make thee, O 
God! an accomplice in our crimes, and have we 
forgot that prohibition ſo remarkable in thy law, b 
Hall not bring the hire of a whore, or the price of a dog into 
the houſe of the Lord? Deut. xxiii. 18. It is, however, 
very certain that charity difarms death, in regard to 
that account, which we are about to give of the manner, 
in which we have diſpoſed of our property, for charity 
is the leaſt equivocal mark of our chriſtianity ; and 
the leaſt ſuſpicious evidence of our faith. Ne 
I do not know, whether in the perfect enjoyment of 
health, and the pleaſures of life, you enter into theſe 
reflections ; but when you think yourſelves ready to 
expire, -you implore our aſſiſtance, and require us 
to comfort you. We feldom ſucceed much on theſe 
occaſions. Miſerable comforters are we all. Religion 
with all it's evidences, grace with all its charms, the 
promiſes of the goſpel with all their magnificence, 
are generally inſufficient to adminiſter conſolation. _ 
Chriſtians, you muſt certainly die, arm us then to=day 
againſt yourſelves. Put into our hands to-day an . 
argument againſt that fear of death, which will ſhortly 
ſeize you. Give weight to our miniſtry; and by diſ- 
arming death by your charities, put us into a condi- 
tion to ſhew you death diſarmed at the end of your life. 
4. „ the terrors, with which 


# 


* 


an apprehenſion of the laſt Judgment ought to inſpire 
us. Jeſus Chriſt hath furnifhed us with this idea, for 
thus he ſpeaks in the twenty: fifth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, I ben the Son of man ſhall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, he ſhall ſay unto them on bis right 
hand, Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of thewworld. For Ideas 
anhungred, and ye gave me meat ; Iwas thirſty, and ye gave 


mme drink. Inaſmuch as ve have done it unto one of the leaſt 


Aw. 


of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unto me, ver. 32, &c. 

This 1s another of the paſſages, of which we juſt 
now ſpoke, and which ought to be underſtood in a 
Tenſe altogether ſublime. = Chriſt perſonates the 
poor, and takes on himſelf, if I may ſpeak ſo, all their 
obligations. What is the reaſon of this: conduct ? 
Tf the poor be ſo dear to him, why does he leave them 
to ſuffer; and if he leave them to ſuffer, why does he 
ſay they are ſo dear to him ? My brethren, this is in- 


tended to cxeroiſe our faith, and to purify our love. 


Should Chriſt come to us in pomp and glory, ſurround- 
ed with devourrng fire, with all the enſigns of his ma- 
Jeſty, attended by ſeraphims, and by thou/and thouſands 
miniflering unto bim ; ſhould he come in this manner 
to aſk of us a cup of water, a plece of bread, a little 


money, which of us would refuſe to grant his requeſt? ? 


Burt this mark of our love would be ſuſpicious. It 
would proceed from emotions excited by the ſplendour 
of his majeſty, rather than from genuine love. No 
wonder a' 4 is reſpected in his court, and upon his 
throne, Majeſty daz zles, and enſigns of ſupreme dig- 
nity excite emotions in all the powers of our ſouls. 
But ſhould this king ſurvive ſome diſgrace, ſhould he 
be baniſhed from his kingdom, and abandoned by his 
ſubjects, then his real friends would be diſcovered, 
and he would prepare them a thouſand rewards. 
This is an image of Jeſus Chriſt. In vain proftrat- 
ing ourſelves at the foot of his throne we ſay to him a 
* times over, Lord thou NY that we love thee. 
„ ; | Perhaps 


7 
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Perhaps this profeſſion of eſteem may proceed more 
from a love o 


he benefits than of the benefactor, who 
beſtows them. Baniſhed from his heavenly court in 
the perſons of his members, forſaken by his ſubjects, 
covered with rags, and lodged i inan hoſpital, he comes 
to try his real friends, ſolicits their compaſſion, pre- 
ſents his miſeries to them, and tells them at the fame 
time, that his condition will not be always thus deſpica- 


ble, that he ſhall be ſoon re-eſtabliſhed on his throne, 
and that then he will recompenſe their care with eternal 


felicity; this is the meaning of the words juſt now read, 
1 was an hungred, and ye gave me meat, I was thirſty, and 


ye gave me drink. Grand motive to charity! Immenſe 


weight with a ſoul the leaſt animated with ingenuouſ- 
neſs and fervour! I am not ſurprized, however, that 
motives ſo ſtrong in themſelves are frequently inef- 
fectual with us. Always confined in a ſphere of ſen- 
ſible objects, taken up with the preſent moment, con- 


_ tracted within the limits of our own ſmall circle, we 


never look forward to futurity, never think of that 
great day, in which God will judge the world in righte- 
ouſneſs, and fix our eternal doom. But who is there, 
who is there, that in the preſence of all mankind, in 
the preſence of all the angels of heaven, in the pre- 
ſence of the whole univerſe, and in the preſence of 
God himſelf, can bear this reproof from the mouth 
of the Son of God, I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
no meat, I was thirfly, and ye gave me no drink! 

Let us conſider charity in regard to heaven it- 
ſelf. We ſay benevolence is a celeſtial virtue, and 
we propoſe this fifth reflection to you in order to 
enforce the neceſſity, and to diſplay the excellence 
of charity. Underſtand, my brethren, all the other 
virtues, which the goſpel preſcribes to us, are cha- 
racterized by a mortification, which obliges us to enter 
into our nothingneſs, and reminds us of our'turpitude . 
and, miſery. They are not abſolute poſitive" excel- - 


1 Facies, they are remedies for our IIa. For 1 


2 faith 
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faith ſuppoſes our ignorance; hope ſuppoſes our po- 
verty; patience implies afflictions; repentance ſup- 


poſes fin. All publick worſhip, prayer, humiliation, 


faſting, ſacraments, all imply that we are groſs and 
'carnal. All this will have no place in heaven. In 
heaven there will be no faith, no hope, no prayer, no 
patience. In heaven there will be neither humiliation, 
nor faſting, nor ſacraments. Charity riſing out of love 
is ſuperior to all other exerciſes, it hath an excellence 
proper to itſelf; love will follow us to heaven, and 
heaven 1s the abode of love. There God, who 7s love, 


eſtabliſneth his empire; there perfect love reigns; 
there is ſeen the ineffable love, which the Father hath 


for his Son; there is found that incomprehenſible 
union, which unites the three divine perſons, who are 
the object of our worſhip ; there Jeſus Chriſt, our 
myſtical head, unites himſelf with his members; 


there is diſplayed the love of God to glorified ſaints, 


with whom he ſhares his felicity and glory ; there the 


love of glorified faints to God is made manifeſt ; 
there are ſeen thoſe tender ties which unite the inha- 


bitants of heaven to each other, hearts aiming at the 
fame end, burning with the ſame fire, enlivened with 


the ſame zeal, and joining in one voice to celebrate 


the author of their exiſtence; there, then, benevolence 


is a heavenly virtue; it conſtitutes the felicity of the 


place. Love is the moſt perfect of all pleaſures. 
The more the Deity approacheth his ſaints by an 


effuſion of this love, and the more he communicates 


the delights of it to them, the more the ſaints approach 


God by a return of love, and the nearer they draw to 


the ſource of happineſs the happier they render them- 

ſelves and one another by ſuch communications. 
Let us not lightly paſs over this reflection. If 7s 

good to be bere. He that hath ears to hear let him hear, 


Matt. xi. 15. He that hath the moſt refined ſenſe, 
the quickeſt invention, the moſt noble imagination, 


let him conceive a ſociety united by the pureſt prin- 


— — > O — 2 


— 


you! Is this the church! Are you the hou/ebold of faith? 
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ciples, and cemented by the firmeſt virtue, This is 
paradiſe, this is love. This is charity, charity that 
gives no alms, becauſe none in heaven are indigent, 
but charity which goes ſo far as to give all, to give 
4 happineſs, to give ſelf, to ſacrifice ſelf for other 


objects of love; witneſs the preſents which came from 
heaven; witneſs the deſcriptions of this holy place; 
witneſs God, who gave us his Son, his only Son, the 


tendereſt object of his love; witneſs the Son, who 


gave himſelf; witneſs the bleſſed angels, who encamp 
round about us to protect and defend us; witneſs the 
triumphs of glorified ſaints, who rejoice over one ſin- 
ner that repenteth, as if more intereſted in his happineſs 
than in their own; witneſs the crowns, which the 
ſaints caſt before the throne of the Lamb, reſigning, as it 
were, in his favour their felicity and glory ; witneſs 
theſe expreſſions of love, which we ſhall ane day 
underſtand by an experimental enjoyment of them, 
bis banner over me is love. Turn away thine eyes from me, 
for they have overcome me. Sel me as a ſeal upon thine 
heart, as a ſeal upon thine arm, for love is ſtrong as death, 
Jealouſy is cruel as the grave, the coals thereof are coals 
of fire, which have a moſt vebement flame. Many water's 
cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it, Cant. 
ii. 4. and vi. 5. . 

After having elevated our meditation to heaven, 
we return to you, my brethren. We bluſh at what 
we are doing to-day, We are aſhamed to preach, 
complain, and exhort. Why? Are we endeayouring 
to engage you to ſacrifice your fortunes, to renounce 
your lives, to become accurſed for your brethren ? Are 
we trying to induce you to perform ſome heroical and 
uncommon act of love? No. Alas! Alas! We are 
obliged toexhort, and complain, and preach, toobtain 
of you a little bit of bread, a few tattered clothes, a. 
little ſmall ſhare of what you give with great profu- 
ſion to the world. Good God! What Chriſtians are 


Are 
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Are we preaching to citixens of beaven? Are we knock. 
ing at the doors of hearts that believe a life eternal? 
But how will you enter into that abode with ſuch un- 
feeling ſouls? Would you go to interrupt the com- 
munion of ſaints? Would you go to diſorder hea. 
ven, and to diſconcert angels? And do you not per- 
ceive, that if you do not put on bowels of mercies, you 
-baniſh yourſelves from an abode, in which all breathe 
charity and love? : 5 
In fine, We conſider charity in regard to God him- 
Felf. Love is the eſſence of Deity. God is love. So 
an apoſtle hath defined it. Here reflections riſe from 
every part to eſtabliſh our principle. Nature, provi- 
dence, ſociety, the church, heaven, earth, elements, 
all preach to us the love of God, all preach to us the 
excellence of charity, which makes us reſemble God 
in the moſt lovely of his attributes. It would give 
us pleaſure to enlarge on each of theſe articles, were 
it not neceſſary, after having made ſome general re- 
flections on benevolence, which is the principle of 
alms giving, to make ſome particular reflections on 
alms deeds themſelves. 


= 8 My brethren, were it only neceſſary in this dif. 
courſe to give you high ideas of benevolence, and to 


convince you in general of the neceſſity of giving alms, 


we would here put a period to our ſermon. But can 
we be ignorant of what paſſes on theſe occafions ? 
Each fatisfies himſelf with a vague approbation of 
ſuch truths. Each is convinced that we ought to be 
charitable, and that the poor ſhould be relieved : but 
each is content with himſelf, and, examining leſs 
what he gives than whether he gives, perſuades him- 
ſelf that he does enough, and that nobody ought to 
. complain of him. It is then neceſſary, before we 
finiſh this diſcourſe, to enter into ſome detail, and to 

reſcribe ſome rules, by which we may pretty well 
know what each is obliged to give in alms. We will 

= 8 | not 
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not determine with exact preciſion on this article. 
We are fully convinced, that, were we to conduct 
you from principle to principle to an exact demon- 
ſtration of what the goſpel requires of you in this 
caſe, we ſhould ſpeak things, which would make 
you ſuſpect, that we took pains to advance unheard 
of maxims, and to preach paradoxes. 

We will then content ourſelves with propoſing 
five conſiderations to you; or, to ſpeak more lain” 
we will produce five calculations, to which we beg 
your attention, and, after we have ſpoken of them, 

we will leave every man's conſcience at liberty to 
draw conſequences. The firſt calculation is that of 
the charities, which God preſcribed to the Jews 
under the law. The ſecond is that of the charities 
of the primitive chriſtian church. The third is that 
of our ſuperfluous expences. The fourth is that of 
the number of our poor. The laſt is 1 the 
funds appropriated to their 1 


Bi 


I. The firſt calculation is that of the alms, which 
God preſcribed to the Fews, and in this we include 
all that they were indiſpenſibly obliged to furniſh for 
religion. This calculation may well make chriſtians 
bluſh, as it convinces us of this melancholy truth, 
that, though our religion excels all religions in the 
world, yet its excellence lies in the goſpel, and not 
in the lives of thoſe who profeſs it. 

I. The Jews were obliged to abſtain. from all the 
fruits, that growed on trees new planted, the firſt 
three years. Theſe firſt fruits were accounted un- 
circumciſion. It was a crime for the planters to 
appropriate them, Lev. xix. 23. 

2. The fruits of the fourth year were devoted to 
the Lord. They were called holy 10 praiſe the Lord 
withal, Either they were ſent to Jeruſalem, or being 
valued they were redeemed by a ſum equivalent paid 
to the prieſt ; ſo that theſe people did not begin to re- 


ceive the profits of their fruit trees till the fifth year. 
3. * 
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3. The Jews were obliged every year to offer to 
God the fir/? of all the fruits of the earth, Deut. xxvi. 2. 
When the head of a family walked in his garden, and 
perceived which tree firſt bore fruit, he diſtinguiſhed 
it by tying on a thread, that he might know it when 
the fruits were ripe. At that time each father of a. 

family put that fruit into a baſket. At length, all the 
heads of families, who had gathered ſuch fruit in one 
town, were aſſembled, and deputies were choſen by 
them to carry them to Jeruſalem. Theſe offerings 
were put upon an ox crowned with flowers, and the 
commiſſioners of the convoy went in pomp to Jeru- 
ſalem, finging theſe words of the hundred twenty- 
Tecond pſalm, I was glad, when they ſaid unto me, Let us 
go into the houſe of the Lord. When they arrived at the 
City, they ſung theſe words, Our feet ſhall ſtand within 
thy gates, O Feruſalem. At length they went to the 
temple, each carrying his offering on his ſhoulders, 
the oa himſelf not excepted, again ſinging, Lift up 
your beads, O ge gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlaſting 
doors, Lift up your heads, O ve gates, and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlaſting doors, Pſal. xxiv. 7. 

4. The Jews were obliged to leave the corn on 
their lands ends for the uſe of the poor, and, in or- 
der to avoid the frauds, which might be practiſed 
in this caſe, it was determined to leave the ſixtieth 
part of the land as a juſt proportion for the poor, 

Lev. xix. . | | 

5. The ears of corn, which fell from the hand in 
harveſt time, were deyoted to the ſame purpoſe ; and 
if you conſult Joſephus *, he will tell you, that the 
Jews held themſelves obliged by this command of 
God, not only to leave the poor ſuch ears of corn as 
fell by chance, but to let fall ſome freely and on 
purpoſe for them to glean, | „ 

6. The Jews were obliged to give the fortieth part 
of their produce to the prieſt, at leaſt it is · thus the 

. Sanhedrim 
Antiq. Jud, cap. 8. lib, ir. 


ſurers to collect charities for the poor. 
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Sanhedrim explained the law written in the eighteenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy. 8 
7. They were obliged to pay a tenth to maintain 
the Levites, Numb. xvii. 16. | 
8. The produce of the earth every ſeventh year be- 
longed to the poor, at leaſt the owner had no more 
right than om ies who had no property, Lev. xxv. 23. 
This command is expreſs, and the Jews have ſuch an 
idea of thisprecept, that they pretend the captivity in 
Babylon was a puniſhment for the violation of it. To 
this belong theſe words, The land ſhall enjoy ber ſab- 
baths, as long as it lieth deſolate, and ye be in your enemy's 
land; even then ſhall the land reſt, and enjoy her ſabbaths, 
chap. xxxvi. 34. bs ; 
. All debts contracted among this people werere- 
leaſed at the end of every ſeven years; ſo that a debtor, 
who could not diſcharge his debt within ſeven years, 
was at the end of that time releaſed from all obliga- 
tion to diſcharge it, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. Deut. xv. 2. 
To all theſe expences add extraordinaries for ſacri- 
fices, oblations, journies to Jeruſalem, half ſhekels to 
the ſanctuary, and ſo on, and you will find, that God 


impoſed upon his peoplea tribute amounting tonearly 


half their income *. What 1s worthy of conſideration 
1s, that the modern Jews, as you may convince your- 
ſelves by converſing with them, nor being able literal- 
ly to diſcharge a great number of precepts, which 
originally related to their anceſtors, are far from being 
lax in relieving their poor; ſo that if there are as many 
Jews in a place as form what they call a congregation 
(and ten they ſay are ſufficient) they appoint trea- 
Left avarice 
prevailing over principle ſhould prevent thediſcharge 
of this duty, they have judges who examine their abi- 
lity, and who tax them at about a tenth of their in- 
come, fo that one of the greateſt offences, which we 
glve them, and which prejudices them againſt chrif= 
| | . | tlanity, 
* FEpiſcopius Inft, Theol. lib, iii. cap. 5. 
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tianity, is s the little charity chriſtians have for the 
| uu : A ſcandal, by the way, and to your confuſion 

t it be ſpoken, which would undoubtedly increaſe, 
if they were better acquainted with you, and if they 
ſaw that affected diſſipation, which prevents many of 
you from ſeeing the hands held out to receive alms for 
the poor at the doors of our churches. 

This is the firſt calculation we have to propoſe to 
you. Having propoſed it to your examination we 
will determine nothing. One reflection, however, 
muſt not be omitted, that is, that the goſpel is an 
c2conomy infinitely more noble, and more excellent 
than the law. The goſpel, by aboliſhing the levi- 
tical ceremonies, hath enforced the morality of ju- 
daiſm much more effectually, and particularly what 
regards charity. Jeſus Chriſt hath fixed nothing on 
this article. He hath contented himſelf by enjoining 
us 1n general to love our neighbour as ourſelves, not 
being willing to ſet any other bounds to our love for 
him than thoſe, which we ſet to our love for ourſelves. 
Tf then under an economy ſo groſs, if under an œco- 
nomy in which differences were made between Jews 
and Gentiles, nation and nation, people and people 
(which always' reſtrains Charity) God required his 
people to give, to ſay the leaſt, a third part of their 
income, what, what are the obligations of chriſtians? 
1 repeat it again, were I to purſue theſe reflections, 
I ſhould certainly be taxed with advancing unheard 
of maxims, and preaching paradoxes. 


II. The ſecond calculation we have to propoſe to 
you is that of the charities of the primitive chriſtians. 
The great maſter had ſo fully imparted his own cha- 
ritable diſpoſition to his diſciples, that, according to 
St. Luke, all that believed had all things common, and 
Sold their poſſeſſions and goods, and. parted them 10 all men, 


as every man had need, chap. ii. 44. and Acts it. 44, 45+ 


'In the time of Tertullian chriſtian charity was pro- 
| . * _ verbial, 
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verbial, and it 'was ſaid of them, See how they love 
one another * ; inſomuch that the heathens, „ ſurprized 
to ſee an union ſo affectionate, aſcribed it to ſuper. 
natural cauſes. They ſaid, chriſtians had ſome un- 
known characters imprinted on their bodies, and theſe 
characters had the virtues of inſpiring them with love 
for one another f. Lucian, that ſatyrical writer, who 
died in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, in a diſcourſe 
on the death of the Philoſopher Peregrinus, who 
burnt himſelf at the Olympick games, Lucian, I ſay, 
by attempting to ſatirize chriſtians paſſed a high en- 
comium on them. It is incredible, ſays he, what 
pains and diligence they uſe by all means to ſuccour 
one another. Their legiſlator made them believe 
that they are all brethren, and ſince they have re- 
nounced our religion, and worſhipped their. crucified 
leader, they live according to his laws, and all their 
riches are common J.“ e have alſo an undoubted 
teſtimony of Julian the as =: on this article. He 
was one of the greateſt perſecutors of the primitive 
chriſtians, and he was a better politician in the art 
of perſecution than either his predeceſſors or ſucceſ- 
ſors. Julian did not attack religion with open vio- 
lence; he knew, what we have ſeen with our own 
eyes, that is, that violence inflames zeal, and that 
the blood of martyrs 1s the ſeed of the church. He at- 
tacked religion 1 in another manner, and, as the cha- 
rity of the primitive chriſtians rendered chriſtianity . 
venerable, this tyrant attempted to clothe paganiſm 
with chriſtian charity. Thus he wrote to a pagan 
prieſt. Let us conſider, faith he, that nothing hath 
ſo much contributed to the progreſs of the ſuperſti-. 
tion of chriſtians as their charity to ſtrangers. I think, 
we ought to diſcharge this obligation ourſelves. Eſta- 
bliſh hoſpitals in every place, for it would be a ſhame 
for us to abandon our poor, while the Jews have 
| none, 


* Tertul. Apol. xxxix. + Minutius Felix. f Lucian, 
tom, 2, de la mort du fil. Peregrine, | 
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none, and while the impious Galileans (thus he call 


chriſtians) provide not only for their own poor, but 
alſo for ours.” VL 

If you wiſh for obſervations more particular con. 
cerning primitive chriſtian charity, we anſwer, 
1. The primitive chriſtians expended large ſums 
in propagating the fazth, and in preaching the goſpel, 
They thought, that the principal care of a chriſtian, 


after bringing into captivity his own thoughts to the obe- 


dience of Chrift, was to convert others, Ecclefiaſtical 
hiſtory gives us many examples, and particularly that 
of St. Chryſoſtom, mentioned by Theodoret. He 
aſſembled monks full of zeal, and ſent them to preach 
the goſpel in Phenicia, and, having underſtood that 
there were people diſperſed along the banks of the 
Danube, who thirſted for. the waters of grace, he 
ſought out men of ardent zeal, whom he ſent to la- 
bour like apoſtles in the propagation of the faith“. 
I bluſh to mention this example, becauſe it recals 
that reproach, which we juſt now mentioned, that 
is, that we have no zeal for the ſalvation of infidels, 
and that the fleets, which we ſend to the new world, are 
much more animated with a deſire of accumulating 
wealth than of conveying the goſpel to the natives. 
2. The primitive chriſtians paid a wonderful at- 
tention to the /c. They kept people on purpoſe for 
this pious office. In the city of Alexandria alone the 
number was ſo great, that Theodoſius was obliged 
to diminiſh it, and to fix it at five hundred, and 
when it was afterwards repreſented to him that the 
number was unequal to the taſk, he. increaſed it te 
fix hundred, as a law in the Theodoſian code informs 
us f. I cannot help repeating on this occaſion a beau- 
ti:ul paſſage of Euſebius. Speaking of a plague which 
ravaged Egypt, after he had deſcribed it, he adds, 
| « Many 
* Theod. Hiſt, Eccleſ. v. 29, 30, &c. 1 
+ Code Theod. lib. xvi. 2. 
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« Many of our brethren, neglecting their own health, 
through an exceſs of charity have brought upon them- 
ſelves the misfortunes and maladies of others. After 
they had held in their arms the dying ſaints, after 
they had cloſed their mouths and their eyes, after they 
had embraced, kifſed, waſhed, and adorned them with 
their beſt habits, and carried them on their ſhoulders 
to the grave, they have been glad themſelves to re- 
ceive the ſame kind offices from others, who have 
imitated their zeal and charity *.“ 


3- The primitive chriſtians were very charitable in 


redeeming captives. Witneſs St. Ambroſe, who was 


inclined to ſell the ſacred utenſils for that purpoſe. 


Witneſs St. Cyprian, who, in a letter to the biſhops 
of Numidia concerning ſome chriſtians taken captive 
by barbarians, implores their charity for the deli- 
verance of theſe miſerable people, and contributed 
towards it more than a thouſand pounds. Witneſs a 
hiſtory related by Socrates. The Romans had taken 
ſeven thouſand perſons priſoners, many of whom pe- 
riſhed with hunger in their captivity. A chriſtian 


biſhop named Acacius aſſembled his church, and ad- 
dreſſed them in this ſenſible and pious language; God + 


needeth not, ſaid he, either diſhes or cups, as he nei- 
ther eats nor drinks; Ithink it right therefore to make 
a ſale of a great part of the church plate, and to apply 
the money to the ſupport and redemption of captives.“ 
Socrates adds, that he cauſed the holy utenſils to be 
melted down, and paid the ſoldiers for the ranſom of 
the priſoners, maintained them all winter, and ſent 
them home in the ſpring with money to pay the ex- 
pence of their journey f.“ | 


In fine, the charity of the primitive chriſtians ap- 


pears, by the pious foundations which they made, by 
the innumerable hoſpitals, which they ſupported, and 
8 e | above 

* Euſeb. Hiſt, Eceleſ. lib. vii. cap. 22: 


+ Ambrof. Offic. lib. ii. cap. 28. 8. Cyprian Let, Ix, Edit. 
Oxon, 62, Socrat; Hiſt, Ecclef, lib. vii. cap. 21, 
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above all by the immenſe, and almoſt incredible num. 
ber of poor, which they maintained. Obſerve theſe 
words of St, Chryſoſtom, © Conſider, ſays he, among 
how many poor, widows, and orphans, this church 
diſtributes the charity of one rich man; the number 
in the catalogue is three thouſand, not to mention ex- 
traordinary aſſiſtances given to priſoners, people ſick 
in hoſpitals, ſtrangers, leprous perſons, ſervants of 
the church, and many other perſons, whoſe neceſſities 
oblige them to apply every day, and who receive 
both food and clothing“. What renders this the 
more remarkable is, that the primitive chriſtians 
placed their glory in their charities We have a 
famous example in the conduct of the church of Rome 
in regard to the Emperor Decius. This tyrant de- 
manded their treaſure; a deacon anſwered for the 
whole church, and required one day to comply with 
the order of the Emperor. When the term was ex- 
pired, he aſſembled all the blind and the lame and the 
ſic k, that were ſupported by the church, and pointing 
to them, told the tyrant, * theſe are the riches of the 
church, theſe its revenue and treaſure .“ I have col- 
lected theſe examples to convince you, my brethren, 
that we have degenerated from the virtue of our an- 
ceſtors, and that the lives of the primitive chriſtians, 
at leaſt in this article, were a lively comment on the 
doctrine of their maſter. | 


III. A third calculation, which we conjure you to 
examine as chriſtians ought, is that of your /uperfiuous 
expences. We do not call thoſe expences ſuperfluous, 
which are neceſſary to your maintenance, nor thoſe 
which contribute to the convenience and pleaſure of 
life, nor thoſe which ſupport your rank; we do not 
touch this part of your fortune; we agree, that, be- 
fore you think of your brethren, your — 
f Dy the 


* Chryſoſt. Homil. lxvi, in St. Matt. Edit, Front, Duc, Ixvils 
+ Ambroſ. Ofiic, lib. ii: cap · 28. N | - | 
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the bou/ebold of faith, you ſhould ſet apart (ſad neceſ- 
ity, my brethren, which engageth us to preach to 
you a morality ſo lax, and to aſk ſo little leſt we 
ſhould obtain nothing) we agree; I ſay, that before 
you think of the poor you ſhould ſet apart as much 
as is neceſſary for your maintenance to a certain de- 
gree; for your ornaments to a certain degree; for your 
amuſements and appearances to a certain degree; all 
this we give up, and agree, that this part ſhall be ſa- 
cred, and that it ſhall be accounted a crime to touch 
the leaſt particle of it. But reckon, I beſeech you, 
what ſums are conſumed beyond all this. Caſt your 
eyes about this church. Endeavour to calculate the 
immenſe ſums, that have been ſpent in luxury, ſince 
you laid aſide that wiſe ſimplicity, which your anceſ- 
tors exemplified; I ſay ſince that time, for before, 
this article could not have appeared in a chriſtian 
ſermon. Let us reckon what 1s now ſpent in extra- 
vagant entertainments, exceſſive gaming, immodeſt 
dreſſes, elegant furniture, and conſtant public amuſe. 
ments, all become now neceſſary by habit. Such a 
calculation would convince us that what is given to 
the poor is nothing in compariſon with what 1s ſpent 
in luxury: and yet I will venture to affirm, that in 
times like the preſent we are bound to give a great 
deal more than our ſuperfluities in charity. The poor 
we recommend to you are, for the moſt part, ſo ve- 
nerable; they have impoveriſhed themſelves for ſuch 
a noble cauſe, that we ought to retrench even our ne- 
ceſſary expences to ſupport them. At leaſt this ſu- 
perfluity, ſuch a ſuperfluity as we have deſcribed, a 
ſuperfluity given to vice, can we refuſe to give it to 
the Lord? If we dedicate-it to the poor we offer to 
God altogether our criminal pleaſures and the money 
they coſt, our paſſions and our charities, and by ſo 
doing we diſcharge two religious duties, and preſent 
a double ſacrifice, 1 
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IV. The laſt calculation we make (a ſad calculation 
indeed, but, however, neceſſary) is that of the num- 
ber of our poor, and, to abridge the matter we join to 
this an account of the funds, which we have to 3 
them. It is neceſſary to enter into this detail, for 
ſome people pay no attention to theſe things; indeed, 
they know in general that there are poor, but ſatisfied 
with their own abundance, they give themſelves little 
concern to know how many ſuch perſons there are. 
Turn your eyes a moment from your own proſpe. 
rity, and fix them on theſe objects. All the world 
knows that an infinite number of poor people are ſup. 
ported in this country by charity ; all the world 
knows that the afflictions, with which it hath pleaſed 
God to viſit our churches, have filled theſe provinces 
with an innumerable multitude of diſtreſſed objects, 
who have no other reſource than the charity of our 
magiſtrates. This charity will always be a reaſon for 
our gratitude. It enlivens not only thoſe, who par- 
take of it, but all the reſt of the exiles, who behold 
with the tendereſt ſenſibility the benefits conferredon 
their brethren. But wo be to you, if the charity of 
the ſtate be made a pretext for your hard-heartedneſs, 
and if public beneficence be made an obſtacle to 
private alms-deeds ! Underſtand, then, that beſide the 
poor we have mentioned, there is a great number, 
who have no ſhare in the bounty of the ſtates. This 
church hath ſeveral members of this ſort. Befide an 
infinity of occaſions which preſent themſelves every 
day, beſide a thouſand extraordinary caſes unpro- 
vided for, beſide a number of indigent perſons occa- 
fionally relieved, the church ſupports many hundreds 
of families, in which are many infants, many ſick, 
many aged, and many dying, they, who have been 
ſupported through life, muſt be buried after their 
death at the charge of the church. All theſe wants 
muſt be regularly ſupplied every week, whether there 
be money in hand or not, When your charities fail, 
| our 


* 
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our officers aſſiſt the poor with their purſe, as at all 


times they aſſiſt them with their pains. Is the pay- 
ment of the weekly ſums deferred? Alas! If it be 


deferred one ſingle day, the poor have no bread that 
day: the dying expires without ſuccour: the dead 


lies unburied, and putrifies, and infects thoſe who 


aſſiſted him while alive. 
Whatever pains are taken, whatever exactneſs is 
obſerved, how great ſoever your charities be, the 


poor's fund in this church cannot ſupply all their 


wants. What am I ſaying, the funds of the church? 


We have none. We have no other ſupplies than 
what are derived from your charity given at the door 


of the church, from legacies left by a few pious 
perſons, and from collections. All theſe are ex- 
pended, and more than expended. Our officers are 
in arrears, and have no other hopes, than what are 


founded on your donations to day, or next Wedneſ- 


day to the collection, of which J give you this pub- 


lick: notice, 


Lou will aſk me, ö without doubt, how then do all 


theſe poor ſubſiſt? For it is very certain they do ſub- 
ſiſt, and no body periſhes with hunger. How do 


they ſubſiſt? Can you want to be informed? Why, 
they ſuffer—they weep—they groan—from want of 


food they fall fick—ſickneſs increaſes their wants 


their wants increaſe their ſickneſs—they fall victims 


to death a death ſo much the more cruel by how 


much the more ſlow it is—and this death—this death 


cries to heaven for vengeance againſt you, who ſhut 
up your bowels of compaſſion from them. 


My brethren, with what eyes do you ſee theſe 


| Pen, ? What effects do theſe ſad objects produce 
upon you? Can you behold the miſeries of your bre- 


thren without compaſſion ; can you without any emo- 


tions of pity hear Jeſus Chriſt begging his bread of 


you? And all theſe blows, tha? we have given at the 
Vor. IV. 8 R door 
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_ door of your hearts, ſhall they ferve only to diſcover 
the hardneſs of them and to aggravate your guilt? 
_ Wee frequently complain that our ſermons are uſe- 
leſs, that our exhortations are unprofitable, that our 


miniſtry produceth neither wiſdom in your minds, nor 


virtue in your hearts, nor any alteration in your lives. 
You in your turn'complain, you fay we declaim, you 
affirm we exaggerate, and, as the reaſonableneſs, or 
futility, of our complaints depends on a diſcuſſion, into 
which it is impoſſible for us to enter, the queſtion 
remains undetermined. | 5 „ 


My brethren, you have it in your power to day, 


and next Wedneſday, 'to make your apology. You 
may give a certain proof that you are not inſenſible 
to the care, which God takes for your ſalvation, 
You may do us the favour to confound our reproofs, 
and to ſilence reproof for the future. Behold, our 
wants are before you. Behold, our hands are held 
out to receive your charity. 5 | 
Do not leſſen your gift on account of what you 
have hitherto done: do not complain of our im- 
portunity : do not ſay the miſeries of the poor are 
perpetual, and their wants have no end : but rather 
let your former charities be confidered as motives to 
future charities, Become models to yourſelves. 
Follow your own example. Recolle&, that what 
makes the glory of this ſtate, and this church, what 
Jeſus will commend at the laſt day, what will com- 
fort you on your death bed, will not be the rich 
beaufets that ſhine in your houſes, the ſuperb equi- 
Pages that attend you, the exquiſite diſhes that nou- 
Tih you, not even the ſignal exploits, and number- 
leſs victories, which aſtoniſh the univerſe, and fill 
the world with your names: but the pious foundations 


you have made, the families you have ſupported, 


the exiles you have received, theſe, theſe will be your 
_ telicity and glory. E 
You ſay, the miſeries of the poor are ern, 
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and their wants endleſs, and this diſheartens you. 
Alas! Is not this, on the contrary, what ought to 
inflame your charity ? ? What! Should your charity 
diminiſh as wants increaſe ? What ! Becauſe your bre- 
thren are not weary of carrying the croſs of Chriſt, 
are you weary of encouraging them to do ſo ? 

You ſay, the miſeries of the poor are perpetual, 
and their wants have no end. I underſtand you, 
this reproach touches us in a tender part. But have 
we leſs reaſon to complain, becauſe we are always 
miſerable? Yet, perhaps we may not always be in a 
condition ſo melancholy. Perhaps God will have 
mercy upon bis afflicked. Perhaps the flaming ſword, 
which hath purſued us for more than twenty years, 
will return into its ſcabbard, reſt and be ſtill. Perhaps 
we may ſome day ceaſe to be a wretched people, 
wandering about the world, exciting the diſpleaſure 
of ſome, and tiring out the charity of others. Per- 
haps God, in order to recompenſe the charity, which 
you have teſtified by receiving us, will grant you the 
glory of re-eſtabliſhing us, and, as you have lodged the 
captive ark, will empower you to conduct it back to 
Shiloh with ſongs of victory and praiſe. Perhaps, 
if we all concur to day in the ſame deſign, if we all 
unite in one bond of charity, if animated with ſuch a 
noble zeal we addreſs our prayers to him, after we 
have offered to him our alms, perhaps we may build 
again the walls of our Jeruſalem, and redeem our 
captive brethren from priſons, and gallies, and ſlavery. 
Perhaps, if God has determined that Egypt, which 
enſlaves them, ſhould be for ever the theatre of his 
vengeance and curſe, he may bring out the remainder 
of his Iſrael with a mighty hand, and an outſtretched arm, 
with jewels of ſilver, and jewels of gold, with flocks and 
herds, not an hoof being left behind, according to the ex- 
preſſion of Moſes, Exod. x. 11 | 
Aſter all, let us remember what was ſaid at the 


n of this nn if God requires w_ 
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of you, it is owing to his goodneſs towards you. Ves, 


J would engrave this truth upon your minds, and fix 
this fentiment in your hearts. I would make you 
fully underſtand, that God hath no need of you to ſup. 
port his poor, and that he hath a thouſand ways at 
hand to ſupport them without you. I would fain 
convince you, that if he leaves poor people among 
you, it is for the reaſon we have already mentioned; 
it is from a ſublime principle, for which I have no 
name. In diſpenſing. his other favours, he makes 
you fink with joy under the weight of his e 


cence and mercy: to day he offers to owe you ſome- 


thing. He would become your debtor. He makes 
himſelf poor, that you may be enriched by enriching 
him. He would have you addreſs that prayer, which 
a prophet formerly addreſſed to him, Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatnefs, and the power, and thepglory, and the victory, 
and the majeſly : for all that is in the heaven or the earth 
7s thine, thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted 
as head above all. Both riches and honour come «of thee, 
and thou reigneſi over all, and in thine hand is power and 
might, and in thine hand it is to make great, and to give 
ſtrength unto all. Now, therefore, our God, we thank 
thee, and praiſe thy glorious name. But who am I, and 
ꝛo hal is my people, that we ſhould be able to offer ſo wil- 
. tingly after this fort ? for all things come of thee, and of 
thine own have we given thee. For ve are ſtrangers be- 
fore thee and fojourners, as were all our fathers : our days 


on the earth are as a ſhadow, and there is none abiding, 


7 Chron. xxix. 11, &c. bi 7 
May theſe forcible reaſons, and theſe noble mo- 
tives convey light into the darkeſt minds, and ſoften 
the moſt obdurate hearts; and may each apply them 
to himſelf in particular ! It happens, not unfrequently, 
that on theſe occaſions each truſts to the public, 
and, imagining that the charity of an individual will 
be nothing to the total ſum, for this reaſon omits to 
give. No, my brethren, there is no perſon here, mo 
N ES oes 
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does not make one. There is no perſon here, who 
ought not to conſider himſelf the publick, and, if 1 
may venture to ſay ſo, repreſenting in ſome ſort the 
whole congregation. Every perſon here ought 'to 
conſider his own contribution as deciding the abun- 
dance or the inſignificance of our collection. Let 
each therefore tax himſelf. Let no one continue in 
arrears. Let a noble emulation be ſeen amongſt us... 
Let the man in power give a part of the ſalary of his 
office. Let military men give a part of their pay. 
Let the merchant give a part of the profits of his 
trade. Let the mechanick give a part of the labour 
of his hands. Let the miniſter conſecrate a part of 
what his miniſtry produces. Let the young man give 
a part of his pleaſures. Let the lady beſtow a part 
of her ornaments. Let the diſſipated give the poor 
that box of ointment, which was intended for. profane 
uſes, Let the native of theſe provinces give a part 
of his patrimony : and ler the refugee give part of 
what he has ſaved from the fury of the ocean when 
his veſſel was daſhed to pieces, and with a part of 
theſe remnants let him kindle a fire to offer ſacrifices 
to that God, who ſaved him from periſhing by ſhip- 
wreck. 
My brethren, I knows not what emotions of j Joy pe- 
netrate and tranſport me. I know not what emotions 
of my heart promiſe me, that this diſcourſe will be 


attended with more ſucceſs than all we have ever ad- 


dreſſed to you. Ie ſtewards of our charity, aſk boldly. 
Come into our houſes ye bleſſed of the Lord, and receive 
alms of a people, who will contribute with) Joy, ow 
even with gratitude and thanks. 

But, my brethren, we are not yet content with you. 
Should you exceed all our expectation ; ſhould you 


give all your fortune, ſhould you leave no poor here- 


after among you, all this would not ſatisfy me. I 
ſpeak not only for the intereſt of the poor, but for 


your own intereſt; we with you to give your Charities : 


with 
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with the ** yiew, In giving your alms, give your 
minds, give your hearts. Commit to Jeſus Chriſt 
not only a little portion of your property, but your 
bodies, your fouls, your ſalvation, that ſo you may 
be able to ſay in the agonies of death, 7 know whom [ 
have truſted, and I am perſuaded that be is able to keep 

' that, which I have committed unto him, againſt that day, 
2 Tim. 1. 12. God grant us this grace. To Bam 
be honour and glory for ever. 
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He, that ruleth his ſpirit, is better than he, that taketh 


„ | 


WY ES we to judge of theſe words vy the fiut © 
impreſſions they make on the mind, we ſhould 


place them among ſuch hyperbolical propoſitions as 


imagination forms to colour and exceed truth, The 
mind on ſome occaſions is ſo ſtruck as to magnify the 
object in contemplation. The more ſuſceptible peo- 
ple are of hvely impreſſions, the more ſubject the 

are to declamation and hyperbole. We find theſe 
maxims ſometimes neceſſary in explaining the ſacred 
authors. Were we to adhere ſcrupulouſly to their 

words, we ſhould often miſtake their meaning, and 
extend their thoughts beyond due bounds, The peo- 
ple of the eaſt ſeldom expreſs themſelves with preci- 
lion. A cloud intercepting a few rays of light is the 


fun darkened: A meteor in the air is the powers of the _ 


heavens ſhaken: Jonah in the belly of the fiſh is a man 


down at the botiom of the mountains: thunder is the 


voice of Jehovah, powerful and full of majeſty, dividing 
flames of fire, breaking cedars of Lebanon, making Syrians 


nation 


5 


a 
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nation ſet in battle array, marching every one on his ways, 
not breaking their ranks, beſieging a city, having the teeth 


of a lion, and the cheek teeth of a great lion, Joel i. 6. 


and ii. 7, 9. 


If we be ever authorized to ſolve a difficult text by 


examining the licence of hyperbolical ſtyle: if ever 
it be neceſſary to reduce hyperbole to preciſion, is it 


not ſo now in explaining the text before us, He, that 
ruleth. bis ſpirit, is better than he, that taketh a city? 


What juſtneſs can there be in comparing a man, who 


by reflection corrects his paſſions, with an hero, who 
in virtue of concerted plans, great fatigues, ſpending 
days and nights on horſeback, ſurmounting difficul- 
ties, enduring heats and colds, braving a variety of 
dangers, at laſt arrives, by marching through a ſhower 
of ſhot darkening the air, to cut through a ſquadron, 
to ſcale a wall, and to hoiſt his flag in a conquered city? 

But however juſt this commentary may appear, 
you will make no uſe of it here, unleſs you place 
chriſtianity in the exerciſe of eaſy virtues, and after 
the example of moſt men accommodate religion to 
your paſſions inſtead of reforming your paſſions by re- 
ligion. Endeavour to form principles, reſiſt faſhion 


and cuſtom, eradicate prejudice, undertake the con- 
queſt of yourſelf, carry fire and ſword into the moſt 


ſenſible part of your. ſoul, enter the liſts with your 
darling fin, mortify your members which are upon earth, 


riſe above fleſh and blood, nature and ſelf-love, and, 


to ſay all in one word, endeavour to rule your ſpirit ; 
and you will find that Solomon hath rigorouſly ob- 
ſerved the laws of preciſion, that he hath ſpoken the 
language of logick and not of oratory, and that there 
is not a ſhadow of hyperbole, or exaggeration in this 
propoſition, He, that ruleth his ſpirit, is better than he, 
Jͤ OS ET I AER | 


But to what period ſhall we refer the explication 


of the text? We will make meditation ſupply the 


place of experience, and we will eſtabliſſi a truth, 


- which 
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uhich the greateſt part of you have not experienced, 
and which perhaps you never will experience. This 
is the deſign of this diſcourſe. Our ſubject is true 
heroiſm}, the rat herd. He es ont NE 
UL enter into the matter. The word heroin is 'bor- 
rowed of the heathens. They called thoſe men he- 
roes, whom a remainder of modeſty and religion 
prevented their putting into the number of their gods, 
but who for the glory of theirexploits' were too great 
to be enrolled among mere men. Let us purify this 
idea. The man, of hom Solomon ſpeaks, he who 
ruleth his ſpirit, ought not to be confounded with the 
reſt of mankind; he is a man transformed by grace, 
one who, to uſe the language of ſcripture, is a pariater 
of the divine nature. We are going to ſpeak of this 
man, and we will firſt deſcribe him, and next ſet forth 
his magnanimity, or, to keep to the text, we will firft 
explain what it is to rule the ſpirit, and, ſecondly, we 
will prove that he, that ruleth bis ſpirit, is better than 
be, that taketh a city. If we proceed further, it will 
only be to add a few reflections tending to convince 
you, that you are all called to heroiſm; that there is 
no middle way in religion; that you muſt of neceſſity 
cither bear the ſhame and infamy of being mean and 
daſtardly ſouls, or be crowned with the glory of 
heroes. er Po nr 1 #D | 


I. Let us firſt explain the words of the text, to rule 
the ſpirit. Few words are more equivocal in the fa. 
cred language than this which our interpreters have 
rendered pirit. Ir is put in different places for the 
thoughts of the mind, the paſſions of the bear, the 
emotions of:/ex/e,, phantoms of imagination, and illu- 
ſions of concupiſtence. We will not trouble you with 
grammatical diſſertations. In our — to rulethe ſ pi- 

717, (and this is preciſely the idea of Solomon) 10 rule 


tbe ſpirit is never to ſuffer ones ſelf. to be prejudiced _ 
by falſe ideas, always to ſee things in their true PO 
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of view, to regulate our hatred and our love, our de- 
fires and our inactivity, exactly according to the 

knowledge we have obtained after mature delibera. 
tion, that objects are worthy of our eſteem, or deſerve 
our averſion, that _ are worth obtaining or proper 
to be neglected. 
But, as this manner of ſpeaking, to rule the ſpirit, 
ſuppoles exerciſe, pains, labours, and- reſiſtance, we 
ought. not to confine ourſelves to the general idea 
which we have given. We conſider man in three 
points of light ; in regard to his natural diſpoſitions; 

in regard to the objects that ſurround him; and in 
regard to the habits which he hath contracted. 

1. Conſider the natural diſpgſitions of man. Man, 


as ſoon as he is in the world, finds himſelf the ſlave of 


his heart, inſtead of being maſter of it. I mean, that 
inſtead of a natural facility to admit only what is true, 
and to love only what is amiable, he feels I know not 
what interior power, which indiſpoſes him to truth 
and virtue, and conciliates him to vice and fal ſehood. 
I am not going to agitate the famous queſtion of 
free-will, nor to enter the liſts with thoſe, who are 
noted in the church for the hereſy of denying the doc- 
trine of human depravity ; nor will I re all the 
- arguments good and. bad, which are alledged againſt 
it. If there be a ſubject, in which we ought to have 
no implicit faith, either in thoſe who deny, or in thoſe 
who affirm; if there be a ſubject, in the diſcuſſion of 
which they who embrace the ſide of error advance 
truth, and they who embrace-the ſide of truth advance 
falſchoods, this is certainly the ſubject, But we will 
not litigate this doctrine. We will alledge here only 
one proof of our natural depravity, that ſhall be taken 
. from experience, and, for evidence of this fatal nn 
we refer each of you to his own feelings. 


Is virtue to be practiſed? Who does not acl, as 


ſoon as he is capaple of obſerving; an inward pow er 


of reſiſtance? ? By vürtue, here I underſtand an uni- 
5 | verſal 
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verſal diſpoſition of an intelligent ſoul to devote itſelf 


to order, and to regulate its conduct as order requires. 
Order demands that, when J ſuffer, I ſhould ſubmit 
myſelf to the mighty. hand of God, which afflicts me. 
When I am in proſperity, order requires me to /ac- 
knowledge the bounty of my benefactor. If I poſſeſs 
talents ſuperior. to thoſe of my neighbour, order re- 
quires me to uſe them for the glory of him, from 
whom I received them. If I am obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that my neighbour hath a richer endowment 
than I, order requires metoacquieſce with ſubmiſſion, 
and to acknowledge with humility this difference of 
endowment : ſhould I revolt with inſolence, or diſ- 
pute through jealouſy or ſelf love, 1 ſnould act diſ- 
orderi ye | 
What I affirm of virtue, that it is a general diſpo- 
ſition, that I affirm alſo in regard to an indiſpoſition 
to fin. To avoid vice is to deſiſt alike from every 
thing contrary to order, from ſlander and anger, from 
indolence and voluptuouſneſs, and ſo on. * 
He, who forms ſuch ideas of the obligations. of 


men, will have too many reaſons to acknowledge, by 


his own inward feelings and experience, that we bring 
into the world with us propenſities hoſtile and fatal 
to ſuch obligations. Some of theſe are in the ny * 
others in the mind. 

Some are in the body. Who is there, that fines in 
his ſenſes that fuppleneſs and readineſs of compliance 


with a volition, which is itſelf directed by laws of | 


order? Who dees not feel his conſtitution rebel againſt 
virtue? I am not ſpeaking now of ſuch men as bru- 
tally give themſelves up to their ſenſes, who conſult 
no other laws than the revolutions of their own minds, 
and who, having abandoned for many years the go-— 
vernment of their ſouls to the humours of their 
bodies, have loft all dominion over their ſenſes. I ſpeak 
of ſuch as have the moſt ſincere deſire to hear and 
obey the laws of order. How often does a * 5 
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and charitable ſoul find. in a body ſubje to violence 


and anger obſtacles againſt the exerciſe of its charity 


and tenderneſs ? How often does a ſoul, penetrated 
with reſpect for the laws of purity, find in a body 
rebellious againſt this virtue terrible obſtacles, (0 
which it is in a manner conſtrained to yield? | 
Diſorder is not only in the body; the u is in the 
fame condition. Conſult yourſelves in regard to ſuch 
virtues and vices as are, ſo to ſpeak, altogether 
ſpiritual, and have no relation, or a very diſtant one 
to matter, and you will find you brought into the 
world an indiſpoſition. to ſome of theſe virtues, and 
an inclination to the oppoſite vices. For example, 
avarice is one of theſe ſpiritual vices, having only a 
very diſtant relation to matter. I do not mean, that 
© avarice'does not incline us toward ſenſible objects, I 
only ſay, that it is a paſſion leſs ſeated in the material 
than in the ſpiritual part of man; it riſes rather out 
of reflections of the mind than out of motions of the 
body. Yet how many people are born ſordid; peo- 
ple always inclined to amaſs money, and to whom 
the bare thought of giving, or parting with any 
thing, gives pain; people who prove, by the very 
manner in which they exerciſe the laws of generoſity, 
that they are naturally inclined to violate them ; peo- 
ple who never give except by conſtraint, who tear 
away, as 1t were,. what they beſtow on the neceſſities 
of the poor; and who never cut off thoſe dear parts 
of themfelves without taking the moſt affectionate 
leave of them? Envy and jealouſy are diſpoſitions of 
the kind, which we call ſpiritual. They have their 
ſeat in the ſoul. There are many perſons, who ac- 
knowledge the injuſtice and baſeneſs of theſe, vices, 
and who hate them, and who nevertheleſs are not ſut- 
ficient maſters of themſelves to prevent the dominion 
of them, at leaſt to prevent a repetition of them, and 
not to find ſometimes their own mulery-1 in the 5 
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As we feel in our conſtitution obſtacles to virtue, 
all propenſities to vice, ſo we perceive alſo inclina- 
tions to error, and obſtacles to truth. Theſe things 
are cloſely connected; for if we find within us natural 
obſtacles to virtue, we find for that very reaſon natu- 
ral obſtacles to truth; and if we be born with propen- 
ſities to vice, we are born on that very account prone 
to error. Strictly ſpeaking, all ideas of vice may 
be referred to one, that is to error. Every vice, 
every irregulat paſſion openly or tacitly implies a falſe= 
hood. Every vice, every irregular paſſion includes 
this error, that a man, who gratifies his paſſion, is 
happier than he, who reſtrains and moderates it. Now 
every man judging in this manner, whether he do ſo 
openly or covertly; takes the ſide of error. If we be 
then naturally inclined to ſome vices we are naturally 


| inclined to ſome errors, I mean, to admit that falſe. 


principle, on which the irregular paſſion eſtabliſneth 


the vice it would commit, the deſire of gratification. 


An impaſſionate man is not free to diſcern truth from 
falſehood, at leaſt, he cannot without extreme con- 
ſtraint diſcern the one from the other. He is inclined 
to fix his mind on whatever favours his paſſion, changes 
its nature, and diſguiſes vice in the habit of virtue; 
and, to ſay all in one word, he is impelled to fix his 
mind on Whatever makes truth ee fl, and falſe- 
hood true. 

I conclude; the difoatting af mind, of which 85. 
lomon ſpeaks, and which he deſcribes by ruling the 
ſpirit, ſuppoſes labour, conſtraint, and exerciſe. A 
man, who would acquire this noble diſpoſition of 
mind, a man, who would rule bis ſpirit, muſt in ſome 
fort re-create himſelf; he finds himſelf at once, if I 
may be allowed to ſay ſo, at war with nature; his body 


muſt be formed anew; his humours and his ſpirits 
| muſt be turned-into another channel; violence A 


be done to all the powers of his Gaul uid; 15 


2. Having conſidered man in regard to his gatyral 
bi 
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diſpoſitions, obſerve him ſecondly in regard to fur. 
rounding objects. Here you will obtain a fecond expo. 
fition of Solomon's words, He, that ruleth his ſpirit ; you 

will have a ſecond claſs of evidences of that exerciſe, 
labour and conſtraint, which true heroiſm ſuppoſes. 
Society is compoſed of many enemies, who ſeem to 


be taking pains to increaſe thoſe difficulties, which 


our natural diſpoſitions oppoſe againſt truth and virtue. 
Examine the members of this ſociety among whom 
we are appointed to live, conſult their ideas, hear 
their converſation, weigh their reaſonings, and you 
will find almoſt every where falſe judgments, errors, 
miſtakes, and prejudices: prejudices of birth, taken 
from our parents, the nurſes who ſuckled us, the 
people who made the habits, in which we were wrap. 


ped in our cradles: prejudices of education, taken from 
the maſters, to whom the care of our earlieſt days was 


committed, from ſome falſe ideas, which they had im- 
bibed in their youth, and from other illuſions which 
they had created themſelves: prejudices of country, 
- taken from the genius of the people among whom we 


have lived, and, ſo to ſpeak, from the very air we 


have breathed: prejudices of religion, taken from our 


cC.atechiſts, from the divines we have conſulted, from 


the paſtofs by whom we have been directed, from the 
ſect we have embraced: prejudices of friendſhip, 
taken from the connections we have had, and the com- 


pany we have kept: prejudices of trade and profeſſion, 
taken from the mechanical arts we have followed, or 


the abſtract ſciences we have ſtudied: prejudices of 
fortune, taken from the condition of life in which we 
have been, either among the noble or the poor. This 
is only a ſmall p 


conveyed to us. What efforts muſt a man make, 


what pains muſt he take with himſelf to preferve him- 


elf from contagion, to hold his ſonl perpetually in 
eq ilibrium, to keep all the gates of error ſhut, and 
inceſſantly to maintain amidit fo many prejudices that 


of the canals, by which error is 


freedom 


desde of jodymens „which e argument 
objection, obje inſt argument, which delibe- 


rately examines all 2 can be . in favour of 


a propoſition, and all that can be ſaid againſt it, 
hich conſiders an object in every point of view, and 


Thich makes us determine only as we are conſtrained 
by the irreſiſtible authority, and by the ſoft violence 


of truth, demonſtration, and evidence? 
As che men, who ſurround us, faſcinate us by their 


errors, ſo they decoy us into vice by their example. 
Inall places, and in all ages, virtue had fewer parti- 


zans than vice: in all ages and in all places, the 
friends of virtue were ſo few in compariſon of the 
partizans of vice, that the ſaints complained, that the 


earth was not inhabited by men of the firſt kind, 
and that the whole world was occupied by the latter, 


the godly man ceaſeth ; the faithful fail from among tus 


children of men. The Lord looked down'from beaven upon 
the children of men ; to fee if there were' any that did un- 


derfland, and ſeek God. They are all gone afiae, they are 


allagetber become filthy : there is none that doeth good, 10 
nol one, Pſal. xii. 1. 224 xiv. 2, 3. An dener which 
of the prophet, I grant, but an exaggeration for which 
the univerſality of human depravity hath given too 
much occaſion. Caſt your eyes attentively on ſo- 
ciety, you will be, as our prophet was, aſtoniſhed ar 
the great number. of the partizans of vice; you will 
be troubled, as he was, to diſtinguiſh in the crowd 
any friends of virtue ; and' you will find yourſelf in- 
clined to fay, as he ſaid, there is none that doeth Yood, 
no not one. _ © 

But how difficult is it to reſiſt Example; and. to rule 
the ſpirit among ſuch a number of tyrants, who aim 
only to enſlave it! · In order to reſiſt example, we muſt 


inceſſantly oppo ſe thofe natural inclinations, which 


urge us to in addon To reſiſt example, we muſt not 
ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled either with the number, 


chrone. 


or the — of ſuch as have placed vice on a. 


againſt 


| ” 
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throne. To reſiſt: example, we muſt brave perſecu- 
tion, and all the inconveniences, to which worldly 
people never fail to expoſe them, who refuſe to fol- 
low them down the precipice. To reſiſt example, we 
muſt love virtue for virtue's ſake. To reſiſt exam. 
ple, we muſt tranſport ourſelves into another world, 

imagine ourſelves among thoſe, holy ſocieties, who 
ſurround the throne of a holy God; who; make his 
excellencies the continual matter of their, adoration 
and homage, and who fly at the- firſt ſignal of his 
hand, the firſt breath of his mouth. What a work, 
what a difficult work for you, poor mortal, whoſe 
eyes are always turned toward the earth, and whom 
your own involuntary and inſurmountable weight | in- 

ceſſantly carries downward 1 ; 41 2: 

3. Finally, we muſt acknowledge; what. labour, 
pains and reſiſtance the diſpoſition, of which Solomon, 
ſpeaks, requires, if we conſider man in regard to the 
_ habits, which he hath contracted. . As ſoon as we en- 
ter into the world, we find ourſelves impelled by our 
natural propenſities, ſtunned with the din of our 
ſions, and, as I juſt now ſaid, ſeduced by the errors, 
and carried away by the examples of our companions. 

Seldom in the firſt years of life, do we ſurmount that 
natural biaſs, and that power of example, which im- 
pel us to falſehood and ſin. Moſt men have done 
more acts of vice than of virtue, conſequently, in the 
courſe of a certain number of years, we, contribute by 
our way of living to join to the depravity of nature 
thar which comes from exerciſe and habit. A man, 
who would rule his ſpirit, is then required to eradicate 
the habits, which have aalen poſſeſſion of him. What 

a taſk! _ 
| What a taſk, when we endeavour to prevent dhe 
return of ideas, which for many years our minds have 
revolved! What a taſk, to defend ones ſelf from a 
0 ber which knows all the avenues of the mind, and 
how to ** 8ccels by means of the body! ho 

ef ta 
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a taſk, to turn away from the flattering images, and 
ſeducing ſolicitations of concupifcence long accuſ- 
tomed to gratification | What a taſk, when we are ob- 
liged to make the-greateſt efforts in the weakeſt part 
of life, and to ſubdue an enemy, whom we have been 
always uſed to conſider as unconquerable, and whom 


we never durſt attack, when he had no other arms 


than what we choſe to give him, and enjoyed noother 
advantages than ſuch as we thought proper to allow 
Such labour, ſuch pains and conſtraint muſt he expe- 
rience, who acquires the art of ruling his ſpirit Now 
then, as we have explained this diſpoſition of mind, 
let us aſſign the place, which is due to him who hath 
it. Having given an idea of real heroiſm, we muſt 
diſplay the grandeur of it, and prove the propoſition, 
in my text, be, that ruleth bis ſpirit, is better than he, 
that taketh a city. | 55 c 


II. For this purpoſe, it is not neceſſary to obſerve, 
that, by him that taketh a city, Solomon does not mean 
a man, who from principles of virtue, to defend his 
country and religion, hazards his life and liberty in a 
juſt war: in this view, he, that taketh a city, and be, 
that ruletb. his ſtirit, is one and the ſame man. Solo- 
mon intends conquerors, who live, if I may expreſs 
myſelf fo, upon victories and' conqueſts ; he intends 
heroes, ſuch as the world conſiders them. 
Neither is it neceſſary preciſely to fix the bounds 
of this general expreſſion, is better. He that ruleth 
his ſpirit, is better than he, that taketh a city. The ſenſe 


is eaſily underſtood: in general, it ſignifies, that be 


that ruleth his ſpirit diſcovers more fortitude, more 
magnanimity, and more courage, that he hath more 
juſt ideas of glory, and is more worthy of eſteem and 
praiſe than they, who are called in the world con- 


- 


querors and heroes. IR V 
We will prove this propoſition by comparing the 
hero of the world with the chriſtian hero, and we wo 

| 5 | confine 


— 
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confine the compariſon to four articles: Firſt, the mo- 
tives which animate them: fecondly, the exploits they 
perform : thirdly, the enemies they attack : and laſtly, 
the rewards they obtain. He, that taketh a city, is ani- 
mated with motives mean and worldly, which degrade 
an intelligent ſoul, even while they ſeem to elevate it 
to a pinnacle of grandeur and glory: but he, that ruleth 
bis ſpirit, is animated by motives grand, noble and 
ſublime, every way ſuited to the excellence of our 
nature. He, that ruleth bis ſpirit, is capable of all the 
exploits of bim, that taketh a city: but he, that taketh 
à city, is not capable of the exploits of him, that ruleth 
bis ſpirit. He, that taketh g cily, attacks an exterior 
enemy, to whom he hath no attachment: but he, that 
ruleth his ſpirit, attacks an enemy, who is dear to him, 
and hath the greatneſs of ſoul to turn his arms againſt 
himſelf. In fine, be, bat zaketh a city, is ee gere 
by idiots, who have no juſt notions of grandeur and 
heroiſm : but be, that ruleth bis ſpirit, will be crowned 
with the hands of the only juſt appraiſer, and dif- 
penſer of glory. Theſe are four titles of ſuperiority, 
which the chriſtian hero hath over the falſe hero: 
four ſources of proots to eſtabliſh the propoſition in 
dur text, he that ruleth bis ſpirit, is better than be, that 
_ faketh a city. E | 
1. Let us conſider the motives, which animate 3 
conqueror, that 7aketh a city, and the motives, which 
animate a man, that obtains rule over bis ſpirit : the 
motives of the true hero with the motives of the falſe 
hero. What are the motives of a falſe hero? What 
ſpirit animates him, when he undertakes to conquer 
a city? This is one of the queſtions, which finful paſ- 
ſions have moſt obſcured. Truth is diſguiſed in epiſ- 


tles dedicatory, and in profane eulogiums, yea ſome- 


times in religious diſcourſes. The majeſty of a vic- 

torious general, the glory of a conqueror, the pom- 

. titles of victor, arbiter of peace, arbiter of war, 

ave ſo dazzled us, and in fome ſort ſo perverted the 
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powers of our ſoul, that we cannot form juſt notions 
of this ſubject. Hear pure-nature, formerly ſpeaking 
by the mouth of a nation, who were the more wiſefor 
not being civilized by the injuſtice of our laws and 
cuſtoms. I ſpeak of the ancient Scythians. The 


moſt famous taker of cities came to their cabins and 


caverns, He had already ſubdued his fellow citizens* 
and neighbours. Already Thebes and Athens, Thrace 
and Theſſaly, had ſubmitted to his arms. Already 
Greece being too ſmall a ſphere of action for him, he 
had penetrated even into Perſia, paſſed the famous 
Phrygian river where he ſlew fix hundred thouſand 
men, reduced Caria and Judea, made war with Darius 
and conquered him, performed exploits more than 
human, and in ſpite of nature beſieged and took Tyre, 
the moſt famous ſiege recorded in ancient hiſtory, 
ſubjugated the Mardi and Bactrians, attained the 
mountains Caucaſus and Oxus, and, in a word, con- 
quered more countries, and enſlaved more people, than 
we can deſcribe, or even mention within the limits 
allotted to this exerciſe. This man arrives in Scythia. 
The Scythians ſent deputies to him, who thus addreſſed 
him. © Had the gods given you a body proportioned 
to your ambition, the whole univerſe would have been 
too little for you: with one hand you will have 
touched the eaſt, and with the other the weſt, and, 
not content with this you would have followed the 
ſun, and have ſeen where he hides himſelf. What- 
ever you are, you are aſpiring at what you can never 
obtain. From Europe you run into Aſia; and from 
Aſia back you run again into Europe, and having en- 
ſlaved all mankind, you attack rivers, and foreſts, and 
wild beaſts. What have you to do with us? We have 
never ſet foot in your country. May not a people 
living in a deſart be allowed to be ignorant of who 
you are, and whence you come? You boaſt of havm 
exterminated robbers, and you yourſelf are the greate 
robber in the world. You have pillaged and plun- 
1 , "Wn Og; dered 
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dered all nations, and now you come to rob us of our 


cattle. It is in vain to fill your hands, for you are 


always in ſearch of freſh prey. Of what uſe are your 


"boundleſs riches, except to irritate your eternal thirſt ? 


You are the firſt man, who ever experienced ſuch 
extreme want in the. midſt of ſuch abundance. All 
you have ſerves only to make you defire with more 
fury what you have not. If you be a God, do good 
to mankind : but if you be only an inſignificant mor- 
tal, think of what you are, and remember, that it is 
a great folly to occupy things, which make us forget 
ourſel ves“ Theſe are the motives, which animate 


the heroes of the world; theſe are the ſentiments, 


which are diſguiſed under the fine names of glory, 
valour, greatneſs of ſoul, heroiſm. An inſatiable avi- 
dity of riches, an invincible pride, a boundleſs ambi- 
tion, a total forgetfulneſs of what is, what ought to be, 
and what muſt be hereafter. | 1 

The motives of him, who endeavours to render 
himſelf maſter of his own heart, are love of order, de- 
ſire of freedom from the ſlavery of the paſſions, a no- 
ble firmneſs of ſoul, which admits only what appears 


true, and loves only what appears lovely, aſter ſober 


and ſerious diſcuſſion. In this firſt view then, the ad- 
vantage is wholly in favour of bin, that ruleib his 


— 


Spirit. He, that ruletb his ſpirit, is better than he, that 


taketh a city, | 

2. Compare, in the ſecond place, the exploits of hin 
that ruleth his ſpirit with the exploits of. him, that 
Zaketh a city. He, who is capable of ruling his ſpirit, 


is capable of all that is great and noble in him, that 


taketh. a city : but he, that taketh a city, is not capable 
of all that is great and magnanimous in him, ' that 
ruleth bis ſpirit. I will explain myſelf. 


What is there great and magnanimous in a hero 


that taketh a city? Patience to endure fatigue, to 


Lurmount difficulties, to ſuffer contradiction; intre- 


on Quintus Curtius, lib, vii. cap. 8. | 5 : : 


— 
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pidity in the moſt frightful dangers: preſence of 
mind in the moſt violent and painful exerciſes: un- 
ſhaken firmneſs in fight of a near and terrible _ | 
lution. Theſe are diſpoſitions of mind, I 

which ſeem to elevate man above humanity : — a 
chriſtian hero is capable of all this, I ſpeak ſincerely, 
and without a figure. A man, who hath obtained a 


religious freedom of mind, who always preſerves this 


liberty, who always weighs good and evil, who be- 


lieves only what is true, and does only what is right; 


who hath always his eye upon his duty, or, as the 
pſalmiſt expreſſeth it, who /ets the Lord always before 


bim, ſuch a man is capable; literally capable, of all 


you admire in a worldly hero. No difficulty diſcou- 
rages him, no contradiction diſconcerts him, no fa- 
tigue ſtops him, no dangers affright him, no pain 


but he can bear, no appearance of death ſhocks him 
into paleneſs, and fear, and flight. Our women and 


children, our confeſſors and martyrs have literally 
performed greater exploits of fortitude, patience, : 
courage and conſtancy, in convents, priſons and dun- 
geons, at ſtakes and on ſcaffolds, than Alexanders 
and Cæſars in all their lives. And where is the hero 
of this world, who hath performed ſo many actions 
of courage and magnanimity in ſieges and battles, as 
our confeſſors have for thirty years on board the gal- 
lies? The former were ſupported by the preſence of 
thouſands of witneſſes: the latter had no ſpectators 
but God, and their own conſciences. The chriſtian 


hero is capable then of all that is great in the hero of 
the world. But the worldly hero is incapable of per- 
forming ſuch exploits as the chriſtian hero performs; 


and he knows perfectly, that his heroiſm doth not 
conduct him ſo far in the path of glory. Try the 
1 of a worldly hero. Set him to contend with 

ſſron. You will ſoon find this man, invincible 
before; ſubdued into ſlavery and ſhame... He, who 


- wp fixm and tearlels 1 in ſight of fire and flame, at the 
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found of warlike inſtruments, becomes feeble, mean 


and enervated by a ſeducing and enchanting object. 
.Sampſon defeats the Philiſtines: but Dalilah ſubdues 
Sampſon. Sampſon carries away the gates of Gaza: 
but Sampſon ſinks under the weight of his own ſen. 
ſuality. Hercules ſeeks highway robbers to combat, 
and monſters to ſubdue: but he cannot reſiſt impu- 
rity. We find him on monuments of antiquity car- 
rying an infant on his ſhoulders, an emblem of volup- 
tuouſneſs, ſtooping under that unworthy burden, and 
letting his club fall from his hand. There is there- 
fore no declamation, no hyperbole in our propoſition: 
the chriſtian hero is capable of performing all the 
great actions performed by the hero of the world: 

but the hero of the world is incapable of performing 


ſuch noble actions as the chriſtian hero performs; 


and in this reſpect, he, that ruleth bis ſpirit, is better 
Iban be, that taketh a city. 

3. Compare him, that taketh a city, with. 0 that 
ruletb bis ſpirit, in regard to the enemies, whom they 
attack, and you will find in the latter a third title of 
ſuperiority over the former. He, that taketh a city, 

'attacks an- exterior enemy, who is a ſtranger, and 


often odious to him. The ambition, that fills his 


ſoul, leaves no room for compaſſion and pity; and 
| provided he can but obtain his end, no matter to 
him though the way be ſtrewed with the dying and 
the dead, to obtain that he travels over mountains of 
- heads, and arms, and carcaſes. The tumultuous 
paſſions, which tyrannize over him, ſtifle the voice 
of nature, and deafen him to the cries of a thou- 
ſand miſerable wretches ſacrificed to his fame. 
The enemy, whom the chriſtian combats, - is his 
' own heart: for he is required to turn his arms againſt 
himſelf. He muſt ſuſpend] all ſentiments of ſelf- 
love; he muſt become his own executioner, and, to 
uſe the idcas and cn of 1 95 W y_ muſt 
actual ly PO Cal 
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_- Jeſus Chriſt, well knew mankind. He did not 
preach like ſome. preaching novices, who, in order 
to incline their hearers to ſubdue their paſſions, p. 
poſe the work to them as free from difficulty. feln 
Chriſt did not diſguiſe the difficulties, which the man 
muſt undergo, who puts on the ſpirit of chriſtianity: 
and I do not know whether we meet with any ex- 
preſſion in the writings of pagan poets or philoſo- 
phers more natural, and at the ſame time more em- 
phatical than this: F any man will come after me, let 
him deny himſelf, Matt. xvui. 24. CE ING 
Not that this is literally practicable, not that man 
can put off himſelf, not that religion requires us to 
facrifice to it what makes the eſſence and happineſs 
of our nature: on the contrary, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is 
ſin, which makes us put off or deny what is great and 
noble in our eſſence; it is ſin, which requires us to 
ſacrifice our true happineſs to it. If Jeſus Chriſt ex- 
preſſes himſelf in this manner, it is becauſe when man 
is poſſeſſed with a paſſion, it is incorporated, as it were, 
with himſelf; it ſeems to him eſſential to his felicity; 
every thing troubles, and every thing puts him on the 
rack, when he cannot gratify it; without gratifying 
his paſſion, his food hath no taſte, flowers no ſmell, 
pleaſures no point, the ſun is dark, ſociety diſagree- 
able, life itſelf hath no charms. To attack a reigning 
paſſion is to deny ſelf ; and here is the patience of the 
ſaints ; this is the enemy whom the chriſtian attacks; 
this is the war which he wageth. How tremulous 
and weak is the hand, when it toucheth a ſword to be 
plunged into ones own boſom ! Love of order, truth 
and virtue ſupport a chriſtian hero in this almoſt 
deſperate undertaking, „ 115 
4. In fine, Compare bim that ruleth his ſpirit wh 
him that taketh a city, in regard to the acclamations 
with which they are accompanied, and the crowns 
prepared for them. Who are the authors of thoſe _ 
acclamations, with which the air reſounds the . 
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of worldly heroes? They are courtiers, poets; pane. of ſe 
gyriſts. But what are people of this order the only than 


perſons, who entertain Juſt notions of glory; and, if of m 
they be, are they generous enough to ſpeak out? Bein 
How can a ſoul wholly devoted to the will and ca- whic 
Y price of a conqueror; how can a venal ereature, who ſelve 
"makes a market of eulogiums and praiſes, which he chriſ 
ſells to the higheſt bidder; how can a brutal ſoldiery bloot 
determine what is worthy of praiſe or blame? Is it thou 


for ſuch people to diſtribute prizes of glory, and to thou 
aſſign heroes their rank? To be exalted by people of ange 
this ſort is a ſhame; to de crowned by their hands an 
infamy. WITT 
Elevate, ovate hy ecken chriſtian foul, riſe 
into the Maj eſty of the Great Supreme. Think of that 
ſublime intelligence, who unites in his eſſence every 
thing noble and ſublime. Contemplate God, ſur- 
rounded with angels and archangels, cherubims and 
ſeraphims. Hear the concerts, which happy ſpirits 
Perform to his glory. Hear them penetrated, -raviſh- 
ed, charmed with the divine beauties, crying night 
and day, Holy, boly, boly. is the Lord of Hoſts, eu ve whole 
earth is full of bis glory. Bleſſing and glory, wiſdom, and 
* Thankſgiving, honour and power and might be unto our God 
for ever and ever. Great and marvellous are thy works, 
"Lord God Almighty ; jaſt and true are thy ways, thou 
King of ſaints. Who Hall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
' glorify thy name ? This being ſo perfect, this being ſo 
Worthily Praiſed, this being ſo worthy of everlaſting 
Praiſe, this is he, who will pronounce upon true 
glory; this is he, Who will compaſe the eulogium of 
all who aſpire at it; this is he, who will one day 
praiſe in the face of heaven and earth all thoſe, who 
"ſhall have made the noble conqueſts, which we have 
"beerdeſcribing; 55 
Imagination ſinks under the weight of this ſubject, 
and this object is too bright for eyes like ours: but 
the nature of things doth not Pe on'our faculty 
of 
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of ſceing them. As God calls us to eombats more 
than human, ſo he ſees fit to ſupport us by a proſpect 
of more than human rewards." Yes, it is the ſypreme 
Being, it is he, who will one day diſtribute the praiſes, 
which are due to ſuch as have triumphed over them- 
ſclves. What a ſpectacle! what a proſpect! Yes, 
chriſtian champion, after thou haſt reſiſted fleſh and | 
blood, after thou haſt run the race of tribulation, after 
thou haſt made thy life one perpetual martyrdom, 
thou ſhalt be called forth in the preſence of men and 
angels, the maſter of the world ſhall ſeparate thee 
from the crowd ; there he will addreſs to thee this 
language, Well done, good and faithful ſervant ; there 
he will accompliſh the promiſe, which he this day 
makes to all who fight under his ſtandard, 12 th 


overtometh ſhall fit down in my throne. Ah! glory of 


worldly heroes; profane encomiums ; faſtidious in- 
ſcriptions ; proud trophies; brilliant but corruptible 
diadems; what are you in compariſon with the accla- 
mations which awaitthe chriſtian hero, and the crowns 
W which God the rewarder prepares for „ OS 
And you, mean and timid ſouls, who perhaps ad- 
mire theſe triumphs, but who have not the ambition 
to ſtrive to obtain them; you ſoft and indolent ſpirits, 
who wichout reluctance give up all pretenſions to the 
immortal crowns, which God prepares for heroiſm, 
provided he require no account of your indolence and 
effeminacy, and ſuffer you like brute beaſts to follow 
the firſt inſtincts of your nature; undeceive your 
ſelves. I faid at the beginning, you are all called to 
heroiſm; there is no midway in religion; you muſt 
be covered with ſhame and infamy along with the baſe 
and timid, or crow ned with glory in company with 
heroes. The duty of an intelligent ſoul 1s to adhere 
to truth, and to follow virtue; we bring into the 


world with us obſtacles to both; our duty is to ſur. 
mount them; without this we re betray our truſt ; we 


do 


q 
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do not anſwer the end of our creation; we are guilty, 


and we ſhall be puniſhed for not endeavouring to 
obt 13 the great end for which we were created. 
l this be the great principle of our divinity and 


morality. Let us invariably retain it. Let us not 
loſe ourſelves in diſcuſſions and reſearches into the 


origin of evil, and into the permiſſion of the entrance 
1 5 into the world. Let us not bury ourſelves alive 


| 1 8 eculations and labyrinths; let us not plunge into 
TP 


es, from which no pains can'diſengage us. Let 


us fear an ocean full of rocks, and let an idea of the 
ſhipwrecks, which ſo many raſh people have, made, 


ſtop us on the ſhore, Let us conſider theſe queſtions 
Jeſs with a view. to diſcover the perfections of the 
Creator in the thick darkneſs, under which he hath 
thought proper to conceal them, than in that of learn- 
ing the . of a creature. I do not mean to 
decry that reat geniuſſes, who have treated of this 
profound ſubject. Their works do honour to the 


human mind. They are eternal monuments to the 


glory of a reaſon, which knows how to collect its 
force, and to fix itſelf on a ſingle object; but, it is 
always certain, that we cannot arrive at clear truth 
on. this ſubject, except by means of thouſands ot 
diſtinctions and abſtractions, which moſt of us can- 
not make. The ſubject is ſo delicate and refined, that 
moſt eyes are incapable of ſeeing it, and it is placed 


on an eminence fo ſteep and inacceſſible, that few 
geniuſſes can attain it. 


Let us religiouſly abide by our principle. The 


duty of an intelligent ſoul is to adhere to truth, and 
to practiſe virtue. We are born with a difinclination 


to both. Our duty is to get rid of this, and without 
doing ſo we neglect the obligation of an intelligent 
ſoul, we do not anſwer the end, for which we were 
intended, we are guilty, and we ſhall be puniſhed for 


not baving anſwered the end of our Creation. 


3 us conſider ourſelves as ſoldiers placed round a 
beſieged 
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befieged city, and having ſuch or ſuch an enemy to 


fight, ſuch or ſuch a poſt to force. You, you are 
naturally ſubject to violence and anger. It is ſad to 
find in ones own conſtitution an oppoſition: to virtues 


ſo lovely as thoſe of ſubmiſſion, charity, ſweetneſs, 


and patience. Groan under this evil: but do not 
deſpair; when you are judged, leſs attention will be 
paid to your natural indiſpoſition to theſe virtues than 
to the efforts, which you made to get rid of it. To 


this point direct all your attention, all your ſtrength,” 


and all your courage. Say to yourſelf, this is the 
poſt, which my general intends I ſhould force; this 
is the enemy I am to fight with. And be you fully 
convinced, that one of the principal views, which 


God hath in role. your life, 1s, that you ſhould 


render yourſelf maſter of this paſſion. You, you are 
naturally diſpoſed to be proud. The moment you 
leave your mind to its natural biaſs, it turns to ſuch 
objects as-ſeem the moſt fit to give you high ideas of 
yourſelf, to your penetration, your memory, your 
1magination, and even to exterior advantages, which 
vanity generally incorporates with the perſon, who 


enjoys them. It is melancholy to find within yourſelf. 


any ſeeds of an inclination, which ſo ill agree with 
creatures vile and miſerable as men. Lament this 


misfortune : but do not deſpair; to this ſide turn all 


your attention and all your courage and ftrength. 
Say to yourſelf, this is the poſt, which my general 
would have me force; this is the enemy, whom he 
hath appointed me to oppoſe. And be fully convinced, 
that one of the principal views of God in continuing 
you in this world, is that you may reſiſt this paſſion, 
and make yourſelf maſter of it. 5 
Let us, all together, my brethren, endeavour to 
rule our own ſpirits. Let us not be diſmayed at the 
greatneſs of the work, becauſe greater is he that is in 


us, than he that is in the world. Grace comes to the aid 
of nature. Prayer acquires ſtrength by exerciſe. The 


paſſions, 


x 4 
47 
4 
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paſſions, after having been tyrants, become flaves in 

their turn. The danger and pain of battle vaniſh, 

when the eye gets fight of conqueſt. How incon. 
ceivably beautiful is victory then! God grant we 

may obtain it ! To him be honour and glory for ever. 

Amen. r „ Nn CGD: DIY; 
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Chriſtian Caſuiſtry. 
PROVERBS iv. 26. 


Ponder the path of thy feet, and all thy ways ſhall be 
Mabliſbed. _ 


75-9 ſentence, which we have now read, includes 
a 


. ſubject of immenſe magnitude, more proper 
to fill a volume than to be comprized in a ſingle fer. 


mon: however, we propoſe to expreſs the ſubſtance. 


of it in this one diſcourſe. When we ſhall have ex- 
plained the ſubject, we will put it to proof - I mean, 
we will apply it to ſome religious articles, leaving to 
your piety the care of applying it to a great number, 
and of deriving from the general application this 
conſequence, if we ponder the paths of our feet, all our 
ways will be eſtabliſhed. 1 


I ſuppoſe, firſt, you affix juſt ideas to this metapho- 


rical expreſſion, ponder the path of thy feet. It is one 
of thoſe ſingular figures of ſpeech, which agrees 
better with the genius of the ſacred language than 
with that of ours. Remark this once for all. There 
is one, among many on ections made by the enemies 


of religion, which excels in its kind ; I mean to ſay, 
it deſerves to ſtand firſt in a liſt of the moſt extrava- 
gant ſophiſms: this is, that there is no reaſon Tor 


making 
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making a difference between the genius of the He. 
drew language and the idiom of other languages. It 
would ſcem, by this objection, that a book not origi. 
nally written in the idiom of the language of ſcepticiſm 
Cannot be divinely inſpired. On this abſurd princi- 
ple, the ſcripture could not be written in any lan. 
guage ; for if a Greek had a right to object againſt 
inſpiration on this account, an Arabian, and a Per- 
ſian, and all other people have the fame. Who doth 
not perceive at once, that the inſpired writers, deli. 
vering their meſſages at firſt to the Jews, to whom were 
committed the oracles of God, Rom. 111. 2. ſpoke pro. 
7 3 to the idiom of their language? 
hey ran no riſk of being miſunderſtood by other na. 
tions, whom a deſire of being ſaved ſhould incline to 
ſtudy the language for the ſake of the wiſdom taught 
In it. | | | | 
How extravagant ſoever this objection is, ſo extra- 
vagant that no infidel will openly: avow it, yet it is 
adopted, and applicd in a thouſand inftances. The 
book of Canticles is full of figures oppoſite to the 
enius of our weſtern languages; it is therefore no 
part of the facred canon. It would be eaſy to pro- 
duce other examples. Let a modern puriſt, who affects 
neatneſs and accuracy of ſtyle, and gives lectures on 
ronunciation, condemn this manner of ſpeaking, 
ponder the path of thy feet ; with all my heart. The 
inſpired authors had no leſs reaſon to make uſe of it, 
nor interpreters to affirm, that it is an eaſtern expreſ- 
fion, which ſignifies to take no ſtep without firſt deli- 
berately examining it. The metaphor of the text 
being thus reduced to truth, another doubt riſes con- 
cerning the ſubject, to which it is applied, and this 
requires a ſecond elucidation. The term fep is uſually 
reſtrained in our language to actions of life, and never 
ſignifies a mode of thinking: but the Hebrew lan- 
guage ves this term a wider extent, and it includes 
all chele ideas, One example {tral ſuffice. My fe 
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had well nigh ſlipped, Pſal. lxxiii. 2. that is to ſay, 1 
was very near taking a falſe ſtep: and what was this 
ſtep? It was judging that the wicked were happier in 


the practice of licentiouſneſs, than the righteous in 


obeying the laws of truth and virtue. Solomon, in 
the words of my text, particularly intends to regulate 
our actions; and in order to this he intends to regu- 
late the principles of our minds, and the affections of 
our hearts. Ponder the path of thy feet, and all thy ways 
SHALL BE eftabli/bed, for ſo I render the words. Exa- 
mine your ſteps deliberately before you take them, and 
you will take only wiſe ſteps: if you would judge 
rightly of objects, avoid haſty judging : before you 
fix your affection on an object, examine whether it be 
worthy of your eſteem, and then you will love nothing 
but what is lovely. By thus following the ideas of 
the wiſe man we will affort our reflections with the 
actions of your lives, and they will regard alſo, ſome- 
times, the emotions of your hearts, and the opera- 
tions of your minds. PA, 
We muſt beg leave to add a third elucidation. The 
maxim in the text is not always practicable. I mean, 
there are ſome doctrines, and ſome caſes of conſcience, 
which we cannot fully examine without coming to a 
concluſion that the arguments for, and the argu- 
ments againſt them are of equal weight, and conſe- 
quently, that we muft conclude without a concluſion; 
weigh the one againſt the other, and the balance will 
incline neither way. e Wy 
This difficulty, however, ſolves itſelf; for, after I 
have weighed, with all the exactneſs of which I am 
capable, two oppoſite propoſitions, and can find no 
reaſons ſufficient to determine my judgment, the' part 
I ought to take is not to determine at all. Are you. 
prejudiced. in favour of an opinion, ſo ill ſuited to 
the limits, which it hath pleaſed God to ſet to our 
knowledge, that it is dangerous or criminal to ſuſ—- 
pend our judgments? Are your conſciencies {0 * 5 


/ 


o 
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law to anſwer every thing? Do you not know that 
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and ſcrupulous as to heſitate in ſome caſes to ſay, I do 
not know, I have-not determined that queſtion? Poor 
men, do you know yourſelves ſo little? Poor chriſ- 


tians, will you always form ſuch falſe ideas of your 
legiſlator? And do you not know that none but ſuch 


as live perpetually diſputing in the ſchools make it a 


one principal cauſe of that fury, which erected ſcaf. 
folds, and lighted fires in a church, that ought to 


breathe nothing but peace and love, was a raſh deci- 
nion of ſome queſtions, which it was impoſſible for 


ſenſible men to determine? Are you not aware that one 


of the moſt odious ideas, that can be formed of 
Cod, one the leaſt compatible with the eminence of 


his perfections, is, that God requireth of us know- 
ledge beyond the faculties he hath given us? I de- 
elare, I cannot help bluſhing for chriſtians, and eſpe- 
cially for chriſtians cultivated as you are, when I per- 
ceive it needful to repeat this principle, and even to 


\ uſe precaution, and to weigh the terms in which we 


— 


propoſe it, leſt we ſhould offend them. To What 
then are we reduced, Great God, if we have the leaſt 
reaſon to ſuſpect that thou wilt require an account, 
not only of the talents, which it hath pleaſed thee 
to commit to us, but even of others which thou haſt 
not committed to us? To what am I reduced, if 
having only received of thee, my Creator, an human 
intelligence, thou wilt require of me angelical attain- 
ments? Whither am I driven, if, having received a 
body capable of moving only through a certain ſpace 
in a given time, thou, Lord, requireſt- me to move 
with the velocity of ærial bodies? At this rate, when 
thou in the laſt great day ſhalt judge the world in 
Tighteouſneſs, thou, Judge of the whole earth! wilt 


condemn me for not pr tn, thy goſpel in Perſia 


our, in which I was 
. in Far from us be ſuch 
teſtable opinions] Let us adhere to the as 
0 0 


the ſame day, and the ſame 
8 it in this aſſembly? 


* 


* 
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of St. Paul, God ſhall judge the Gentile according to 


what he hath committed to the Gentile ; the Jew ac- 
cording to what he hath committed to the Jew ; the 
Chriſtian according to what he hath committed to the 
Chriſtian. Thus Jeſus Chriſt, anto whom/oever much is 
given, of him ſhall be much required ; and to whom men 
have committed much, of him they will aſt the more, Luke 
x11. 48. Thus again, Jeſus. Chriſt teacheth us, that 
God will require anaccount of five talents of him to 
whom he gave five falents, of two talents of him to 
whom he gave two, and of one only of him to whom 
he gave. but one. What did our Redeemer mean, 
when he put into the mouth of the wicked ſervant 
this abominable pretext for neglecting to improve his 


Lord's talent? Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard 


man, or, as it may be better tranſlated, a barbarous man, 
reaping where thou haſt not ſown, aud gathering where? 

thou haſt not ſtrawed. I return to my ſubject. When 
we have examined two contradictory doctrines, and 
can obtain .no reaſons ſufficient to determine our 


judgment, our proper part is to ſuſpend our judg- 


ment of the ſubject, and not to determane it at all. 
It will be ſaid, that, if this be poſſible in regard 
to ſpeculative points, it is not applicable to matters 


of practice. Why not? Such caſes of conſcience as 


are the moſt embarraſſing are preciſely thoſe, which 
ought to give us the leaſt trouble. This propoſition 
may appear a paradox, but I think I can explain and 


prove it. I compare caſes of conſcience with points 


of ſpeculation; difficult caſes of conſcience with ſuch 


ſpeculative points as we juſt now mentioned. The 
moſt difficult points of ſpeculation ought to give us 
the leaſt concern; I mean, we ought to be perſuaded 


that ignorance on theſe ſubjects cannot be dangerous. 


The reaſon is plain, if God intended we ſhould ſee 


theſe truths in their full depth and clearneſs, he 
would not have involved them in ſo much obſcurity, 


or he would have given us greater abilities, and 


Vol. IV. 1 greater 
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greater aſſiſtances, to enable us to form adequate and 


perfect ideas of them. In like manner in regard to 
caſes of conſcience attended with inſurmountable 
difficulties, if our ſalvation depended on the ſide we 
take in regard to them, Gad would have revealed 
more clearly what fide we ought to take. In ſuch 
caſes as theſe intention ſupplies the place of know. 
ledge, and probability that of demonſtration. 

So much for clearing the meaning of the wiſe man; 
no let us put his doctrine to pfoof. Ponder the paib 
of thy feet, and all thy ways ſhall be eſtabliſbed. Wouldſt 
thou take only ſure ſteps, at leaſt as ſure as is poſſible 
in a world, where in many things we offend all, weigh all 
the actions you intend to perform firſt with the prin- 
ciple, from which they proceed: then with the cir- 
cCumſtances, in which you are at the time: next with 
the manner, in which you perform them: again with 
the bounds, which reſtrain them: afterwards with 
thoſe degrees of virtue and knowledge at which you 


are arrived: and laſtly with the different judgments, 


which you yourſelf form concerning them. 
I. An action good in itſelf may become criminal, 
1f it proceed from a bad principle. | 1 
II. An action good in itſelf may become criminal, 
if it be performed in certain circumſtances. 
III. An action good in itſelf may become criminal, 
by the manner in which it is performed. 
IV. An action good in itſelf may become criminal, 
by being extended beyond its juſt limits. | 
V. An action good in itſelf, when performed by a 
man of a certain degree of knowledge and virtue, 
may become criminal, if it be performed by a man 


- * 


of inferior knowledge and virtue. 

VI. In fine, an action good in itſelf now, may be- 
come criminal at another tine. 
Theſe maxims ought to be explained and enforced, 


and here we are going, as I ſaid at firſt, to apply the 


doctrine 


e 
5 


* 


doctrine of the wiſe man to a few ſubjects, leaving 
to your piety the care of applying them to a great 
number, which will nec occur in the courſe 
of your lives. ARIES 


— 
— 


I. We 0 to „ our e in 1 to the 
principle from which they proceed. An action good 
in itſelf may become criminal, if it proceed from a 


bad principle. The little attention we pay to this 


maxim is one principal cauſe of the falſe judgments 


we make of ourſelves. Thus many, who allow them 


ſelves very expenſive luxuries, ſay, they contribute 
to the increaſe of trade. To increaſe trade, and to 
employ artiſts, conſidered in themſelves, are good 
works, I grant; but 1s it a defire of doing theſe good 
works that animates you? Is it not your vanity ? Is 


it not your luxury? Is it not your deſire of ſpark- 


ling and ſhining in the world. 
Thus our brethren, who reſiſt all the exhortations, 
that have been addreſſed to them for many years to 


| engage them to follow Jeſus Chriſt without the camp, 


reply, that were they to obey theſe exhortations, all 
the ſeeds of truth now remaining in the land of their 
nativity would periſh, and that the remnants of the 


reformation would be entirely extirpated. Diligently 


to preſerve even remnants of the reformation, and 
ſceds of truth, is certainly an action good in itſelf: 
but is this the motive, which animates you, when you 
reſiſt all our exhortations? Is it not love of the preſent 


world? Is it not the ſame motive that animated Demas 2 
Is it not becauſe you have neither courage enough to 


ſacrifice for Jeſus Chriſt what he requires, nor zeal 
enough to profeſs your religion at the expence of your 
fortunes and dignities? Thus again they who are 


immerſed in worldly care tell us, that were they to. 


think much about dying, ſociety could not ſubſiſt, 
arts would languiſh, ſciencesdecay, and ſo on. I deny 


this principle. I affirm, ſociety would be incom- 
| T a parabiy 
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parably more flouriſhing, were each member of it to 
think continually of death. In ſuch a caſe each would 


conſult his own ability, before he determined what 
employment he would follow, and then we ſhould 
ſee none elected to publick offices, except ſuch as 
were capable of diſcharging them; we ſhould ſee 


the goſpel preached only by ſuch as have abilities 


for preaching; we ſhould ſee armies commanded 
only by men of experience, and who poſſeſſed that 
ſuperiority of genius, which is neceſſary to command 
them. Then the magiſtrate, having always death 
and judgment before his eyes, would think only of 
the publick good. Then the judge, having his eye 
fixed only on the judge of all mankind, would re- 
gard the ſacred truſt committed to him, and would 
not conſider his rank only as an opportunity of mak. 
ing his family, accumulating riches, and behaving 
with arrogance. Then the paſtor, all taken up with 
the duties of that important miniſtry, which God 
hath committed to him, would exerciſe it only to 
comfort the afflicted, to viſit the ſick, to repreſs 
vice, to advance the kingdom of that Jeſus, Whoſe 
miniſter he hath the honour to be, and not officiouſly 
ro intrude into families to direct them, to tyrannize 
over conſciences, to make a parade of gifts, and to 
keep alive a ſpirit of party. PS Ta; 
But, not to carry theſe reflections any further, you 
ſay, ſociety could not ſubſiſt, ſciences would lan- 
- ps and arts decay, if men thought much about 
dying. Very well. I agree. But I aſk, is this the 
motive which animates you, when .you turn away 
your eyes from this object? Is it fear leſt the arts 
ſhould decay, ſciences languiſh, ſociety diſperſe ? 
Is it this fear, which keeps you from thinking of 
death? Is it not rather becauſe an'idea of this king 
of terrors diſconcerts the whole ſyſtem of your con- 
ſcience ſtupified by a long habit of fin: becauſe it 
urges you to reſtore that accurſed acquiſition, which 


1S 


to 
Id 


is the fund that ſupports your pageantry and pride 
becauſe it requires you to renounce that criminal in- 
trigue, which makes the converſation of all compa. 
nies, and gives juſt offence to all good men? 
My brethren, would you always take right ſteps? 
Never take one without firſt examining the motive, 


which engages you to take it. Let the glory of God 


be the great end of all our actions; whether we eat or 
drink, or whatſoever we do, let us do all io the glory of 
God, 1 Cor. x. 31. A motive fo noble and fo worthy 
of that holy nl with which God hath honoured 
us, will ſanctify all our ſteps, will give worth to our 
virtues, and will raiſe thoſe into virtuous actions, 
which ſeem to have the leaſt connection with virtue. 
A buſtling trade, a ſprightly converſation, a well 
matched union, a ſober recreation, a domeſtick 
amuſement, all become virtues in a man animated 
with the glory of God: on the contrary, virtue itfelf, 


the moſt ardent zeal for truth, the moſt generous cha- 


rities, the moſt fervent prayers, knowledge the moſt 
profound, and ſacrifices the leaft ſuſpicious, become 
vices in a man not animated with this motive, 


II. Let us ponder our ſteps in regard to the circum- 


flances, which accompany them. An action good, or 


innocent in itſelf, may become criminal in certain 
circumſtances. This maxim is a clue to many cafes 
of conſcience, in which we chooſe to blind ourſelves. 
We obſtinately confider our actions in a certain ab- 
ſtracted light, never realized, and we do not attend to 


circumſtances which change the nature of the action. 


We think, we ſtrike a caſuiſt dumb, when we aſk 
him, what is there criminal in the action you reprove? 
Hear the morality of the inſpired writers. + 
It is allowable to attach ourſelves to a pious prince, 
and to puſh for port. Vet when Barzillai had arrived 
at a certain age, he thought it his duty to flee from 
court, and to quit his prince, and he faid to —_— 
1 | 8 Who 
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who invited him to court, I am this day fourſcore years 


old, and can I diſcern Between good and evil? Can thy 
Servant taſte what I eat, or what I drink? Gan I hear 
any more the voice of for inging men and ſinging women ? 
Let thy ſervant, I pray thee, turn back again, that I may 
die in mine own city, and be buried by the grave of my 
Jaiber and of my mother, 2 Sam. xix. 35, 37- 

It is allowable to erect houſes proportional to our 
fortunes and rank. Yet the buildings of the Iſraelites 
drew upon them the moſt mortifying cenſures, and 
the moſt rigorous chaſtiſements, after their return 
from captivity. This was becauſe, while their minds 
were all employed about their own edifices, they took 
no thought about rebuilding the temple. J it 8 
For you, ſaid the prophet Haggai, Is it time for you, O 
Je, to dwell in your cieled houſes, and ibis oe lie waſte: ? 
Chap. i. 4. 

It is allowable ſometimes to join in good company, 
and to taſte the pleaſures of the table and ſociety. 

Let Iſaiah reproached the Jews of his time in the 
moſt cutting manner for giving themſelves up to 
theſe pleaſures at a time, when recent crimes, and 
approaching calamities ſnould have en 


call to weeping, and to mourning, and to baldneſs, and to 
girding with ſackcloth : and behold, joy and glaaneſs, [lay- 
ing oxen, and killing ſheep, eating Pleſh, and drinking wine; 
and it was revealed in mine ears by the Lord of hoſts, 
Surely this iniquity ſhall not be purged from you till ye die, 
faith the Lord God of hofts, Iſa. xxii. 12, &c. 

It is allowable to eat any thing without regard to 
the levitical law. Yet St. Paul declares, F meat make 
my brother io offend, I will eat 10 leſbo while the world 
ftandeth, 1 Cor. viii. 13. 

How many W NPY of this kind might I 
add? Let us retain what we have heard, and let us 
make theſe the baſes of a few maxims. 


The caſe of ſcandal is ee thade which makes a 


lawful 


gaged them to 
acts of repentance; In that day did the Lord God of boſts 
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lawful action criminal. I infer this from the example 


of St. Paul juſt now mentioned.. What is ſcandal 2 
Of many definitions I confine myſelf to one. 
A ſcandalous, or offenſive action is that, which 


muſt naturally make a ſpectator of it commit a fault. 


By this touchſtone examine ſome actions, which you 
think allowable becauſe you conſider them in them 
ſelves, and you will ſoon perceive that you ought to 


abſtain from them. By this rule it is not a queſtion. : 


only, when it is agitated as a caſe of conſcience, Is 
ming criminal or innocent? The queſtion is not 

only, what gaming is to you, who can afford to play 

without injuring your family or fortune, the 8 


is, whether you ought to engage another to play — 5 | 


you, who will ruin his. When a caſe of conſcience 
is made of this queſtion, Can I, without wounding 


my innocence, allow myſelf certain freedoms in con- 


verſation? The queſtion is not only, whether you can 
permit yourſelf to do ſo without defiling your inno- 


. Tence, but whether you can do ſo without wounding 
the innocence of your neighbour, who will infer from 


the liberties you take, that you have no regard to mo- 
deſty, and who perhaps may avail himſelf of the 
licence you give him. 5 

Another circumſtance, which makesa lawful ie 
criminal, is taken from the paſſage of Iſaiah juſt now 
mentioned. I fear ſuppreſſing a ſenſe of preſent ſins, 
and 'of approaching calamities. I wiſh, when we 


have had the weakneſs to commit ſuch ſins as ſuſpend 


the communion of a ſoul with its God, I wiſh we had 
the wiſdom. to lay aſide for ſame time not only cri- 
minal, but even lawful pleaſures. I wiſh, inſtead of 
going into company even the moſt : regular, we. had 
the wiſdom to retire. I wiſh, inſtead of reliſhing 


then the moſt lawful recreations, we had the wiſdom 


to mourn for our offending a God, whoſe law ought 


to be extremely reſpected by us. To take che oppo- 


lite courſe mats to allow ones ſelf pleaſure, innocent 
indeed 


— 
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indeed in happier times, is to diſcover very little ſenſe 
of that God, whoſe commands we have juſt now vio- 
lated; it is to diſcover that we have very little regard 
for our falvation, at a time when we have ſo many 
juſt cauſes of doubting whether our hope to be ſaved 
be well grounded. 8 l 
The afflicted ſtate of the church is another circum- 
ſtance, which may make an innocent action criminal: 
So I conclude from the paſſage juſt now quoted from 


Haggai. Diſſipations, amuſements, feſtivals ill be- 


come men, who ought to be grieved for the aiſliction 
of Jaſepb; or, to ſpeak more clearly, leſs ſtill become 
miſerable people whom the wrath of God purſues, 


and who, being themſelves as fire brands hardly plucked 


out of ihe burning, are yet expoſed to the flames of 
tribulation, one in the perſon of his father, another 
in thoſe of his children, and all in a million of their 
brethren. EN TE Jet CD, | 
Age, again, is another circumſtance converting an 
innocent to a criminal action. This I conclude from 
the example of Barzillai. Let a young man juſt en- 
tering into trade be all attention and diligence to 
make his fortune; he ſhould be ſo : but that an old 
man, that a man on'the brink of a grave, and who 
| hath already attained the age, which God hath marked 
for the life of man, that ſuch a man ſhould be all fire 
and flame for the ſucceſs of his trade, juſt as he was 
the firſt day he entered on it, that he ſhould, ſo to 
ſpeak, direct his laſt figh toward money and the in- 
creaſe of his trade, is the ſhame of human nature : it 
is a mark of reprobation, which ought to alarm all 
„„ e EE 
Let a young man in the heat of his blood, a youth 
yet a novice in the world, and who may promiſe him- 
ſelf, with ſome appearance of truth, to live a few 
years in the world, ſometimes lay aſide that gravity, 
which however ſo well becomes men, whoſe eyes are 


fixed on the great objects of religion; let him, I fay ; 
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forgive him: but that an old man, whom long ex- 
perience ſnould have rendered wiſe, that he ſhould be 
tond of pleaſure, that he ſhould make a ſerious affair 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by the elegance of his table, 
that he ſhould go every day to carry his ſkeleton wan 
and tottering into company employed in the amuſe- 
ments of youth, this is the ſhame of human nature; 
this is a mark of reprobation, which ought to terrify 
all that bear it. | e | 


III. Would we have all our ways eſtabliſhed? Let 
us examine the manners that accompany them. An 
action good in itſelf, yea more, the «moſt eſſential 
duties of religion become criminal, when they are 
not performed with proper diſpoſitions. One of the 
moſt eſſential duties of religion is to aſſiſt the poor: 
y yet this duty will become a crime; if it be performed 
with haughtineſs, hardneſs and conſtraint. It is not 
enough to aſſiſt the poor, the duty muſt be done with 
ſuch circumſpection, humanity and joy, as the apoſtle 
ſpeaks of, when he ſays, God lovethj a chearful giver, 2 Cor. 
ix. 7. Another moſt eſſential duty of religion is to in- 
tereſt ones ſelf in the happineſs of our neighbour, and if 
he turn aſide from the path of ſal vation, to bring him 
back again. Thou ſhalt in any wiſe rebuke thy neigbbour, 
and not ſuffer fin upon him: thus God ſpoke by his ſervant 
Moſes, Lev. xix. 17. Exhort one another daily: this is a 
precept of St. Paul, Heb. iii. 13. To this may be ad- 
ded the declaration of St. James: F any of you do err 
from the truth, and one convert him, let him know, that be 
which converteththe ſinner from the error of his way, ſball 
fave a ſoul from death, and ſhall hide a multitude of ſins, 
Chap. v. 19, 20. But this duty would become a crime, 
were we to rebuke a neighbour with bitterneſs, were 
the reproof more ſatire than exhortation, were we to 
aſſume airs of haughtineſs, and diſcover that we intend- 
ed leſs to cenſure the vices of others than to diſplay our 
own imaginary excellencies. It is not enough to re- 
buke a neighbour, it muſt be done with all thoſe 
| charitable 
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charitable concomitants, which are ſo proper to 

make the moſt bitter cenſures palateable; it muſt be 

done with that modeſty, or may I ſay with that baſh. 
fulneſs, which proves that it is not a ſpirit of ſelf. 

ſufficiency that reproves our neighbour, but that it is 

becauſe we intereſt ourſelves in his happineſs, andare 
jealous of his glory. | 


IV. Our fourth maxim is that, an action good in 
itſelf may become criminal by being extended beyond 
its proper limits. It was ſaid of a fine genius of the 
laft age, that he never quitted a beautiful thought till 
he had entirely disfigured it. The obſervation was 
perfectly juſt in regard to the author, to whom it 
was applied; the impetuoſity of his imagination made 
him overſtrain the moſt ſenſible things he advanced: 
ſo that what was truth, when he began to propoſe it, 
became an error- in his mouth. by the extreme to 
which he carried it. In like manner, in regard to a 
certain order of chriſtians, virtue becomes. vice in 
their practice, becauſe they extend it beyond proper 
bounds. Their holineſs ought always to be reſtrained, 
and after they have been exhorted to righteouſneſs 
and wiſdom, it is neceſſary to ſay to them with the 
wiſe man, Be not riphteous overmuch, neither make thy- 
felf overw}/e, Eccleſ. vii. 17. an idea adopted by St. 
Paul, Rom. xii. 3. | 
© Be not righteous over much, neither make thyſelf over- 
wiſe in regard to the myſteries of religion. As people 
ſometimes loſe their lives by diving, ſo ſometimes 
people become unbelievers by believing too much. It 
is not uncommon to ſee chriſtians ſo eager to elucidate 
the difficulties of the book of Revelation as not to per- 
ceive clearly the doctrine of evangelical morality. 
Be not righteous over much, neither make thyſelf over- 
_ wiſe in regard to charity. The laws of equity march 
before thoſe of charity: or rather the laws of charity 
are founded on thoſe of equity. To neglect to ſup- 
port a family and to ſatisfy creditors, under FER 
0665 ; 9 
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of relieving the poor, is not charity, and giving Treo 


but it is rapine, robbery, and iniquity. 
Be not righteous over much, neither make thyſelf obere 


wiſe in regard to cloſet devotion. So to give ones 


ſelf up to the devotion of the cloſet as to loſe ſight of 


what we owe to ſociety; to be ſo delighted with pray 


ing to God as not to hear the petitions of the indi- 
gent; to devote ſo much time to meditation as to re- 


ſerve none for an oppreſſed perſon, who requires our 


aſſiſtance, for a widow who beſeeches us to pity the 
cries of her hungry children, this is not piety, this is 
viſion, this is enthuſiaſm, this is the ſophiſm of veal, 
if I may expreſs myſelf ſo. 

Be not righteous over much, neither make thyfelf e ober- 
w/e in regard to diſtruſting yourſelves, and fearing 
the judgments of God. I know, the greateſt ſaints 
have reaſon to tremble, when they conſider them 
ſelves in ſome points of light. I know Jobs and 
Davids have exclaimed, FI may juſtify myſelf, mine 
own mouth ſhall condemn me. If thou, Lord, ſhouldſt 
mark iniquities: O Lord, who fhall fland ? Job i ix. 20. 


Plat. cr 3. I know, one of the moſt powerful 


motives, which the inſpired writers have uſed, to ani- 
mate the hearts of men with piety is fear, according 


to this exclamation of Solomon, Happy is the man, that, 
feareth alway, Prov. xxvill. 14. and according to this 


idea of St. Paul, ITY the terror of the Lord, we 


perſuade men. 2 Cor. v. 
to ſtrengthen our virtue is to diſtruſt ourſelves, ac- 


cording to this expreſſion, Let bim that thinketh be 


andeth take heed left he fall, 1 Carixougut- 
However, it is certain, ſome fears of God proceed 


rather from the irregularity of the imagination, than 


from a wiſe and well directed piety. Fear of the judg- 


ments of God is ſometimes a paſſion, which hath this 
in common withall other paſſions, it loves to employ 
itſelf about what favours, cheriſhes and ſupports it; 


it is reluctant to approach what would diminiſh, de- 


I know, the ſureſt method 


teat 
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feat and deftroy it. Extremes of vice touch extremes 

pf virtue, ſo that we have no ſooner paſſed over the 
bounds of virtue than we are GR in the 1 irregu- 

larities of vice. | 


V. We faid in the fifth place, that each ought to 
ponder his path with regard to that degree of holi- 
neſs, at which the mercy of God hath enabled him to 
arrive. An action good in itſelf, when it is performed 
by a man arrived at a certain degree gf holineſs, becomes 
criminal, when it is done by him, who hath only an 
inferior degree. There never was an opinion more 
abſurd and more dangerous than that of ſome myf. 
ticks, known by the name of Moliniſts. They affirmed, 
that when the ſoul was lodged, at I know not what 
diſtance from the body, that when it was in I know 
not what ſtate, which they called abandonment, it par- 
took no more of the irregularities of the body, which 
it animated, ſo that the moſt i impure actions of the 
body could not defile it, becauſe it knew how to de- 
tach itſelf from the body. It 

| What kind of extravagance can one imagine, of 
which poor mankind have not given an example? Yet 
the apoſtle determines this point with ſo much pre- 
ciſion, that one would think it was impoſſible to miſtake 
it. Unto the pure all things are pure : but unto them that 
are defiled, aud unbelieving, nothing is Pure, Titus i. 15. 

J recollect the ſenſe, which a celebrated biſhop in the 
iſle of Cyprus gave theſe words in the firſt ages of the 
church. I ſpeak of Spiridion. A traveller exhauſted 
with the fatigue of his journey waited on him on a 
day, which the church had ſet apart for faſting. Spi- 
Tidion inſtantly ordered fome redreſagnent for him, and 
invited him hy his own example to eat. No, I muſt 
not eat, ſaid the ſtranger, becauſe I am a chriſtian. 

And becauſe you are a chriſtian, replied the biſhop to 
him, you may eat without ſcruple, agreeably to the 
3 of an . the * all bes are Py 
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We cannot be i ignorant of the ſhameful abuſe, which *$ 
ſome have made of this maxim. We know, ſome + 
have extended it even to the moſt eſſential articles of 
oſitive law, which no one can violate without fin. 
We know particularly the inſolence with which ſome 
place themſelves in the liſt of thoſe pure perſons, of 
whom the apoſtle ſpeaks, although their groſs igno- 
rance, and novel dignity may juſtly place them in 
the oppoſite claſs. But the abuſe of a maxim ought 
not to prevent the lawful uſe of it. There are ſome 
things, which are criminal and lawful according to 
the Jos ree of knowledge and holineſs of him who 
erin them. Unto the pure all things are pure: but 
unto them that are defiled, and unbelieving, nothing is pure. 
Would you then know how far to carry your fcruples 
in regard to ſome ſteps? Examine ſincerely and with 
rectitude to what degree you are pure in this reſpect. 
mean, examine ſincerely and uprightly, whether you 
be ſo far advanced in chriſtianity, as not to n. 
your faith and holineſs by this ſtep. i vita 
Do you inquire whether you may without ſcruple 
read a work intended to ſap the foundation of chriſ- 
tianity? Examine yourſelf. A man arrived at a cer- 
tain degree of knowledge is confirmed in the faith 
even by the objections, which are propoſed to him 0 
engage him to renounce his religion. Unto tbe 


all things are pure. If you anſwer this deſcription; _—_ 


without ſcruple Lucretius, Spinoza, and all the other 
enemies of religion. The darkneſs with which they 
pretend to cover it, will only advance its ſplendour 
in your eyes. The blows, which they gave it, will 


only ſerve to convince you that it is invulnerable. 


But if you be yet @ child in underſtanding, as an apoſtle 
ipeaks, ſuch books may be dangerous to you; poiſon 
without an antidote will convey itſelf into your vitals, 
and deſtroy. all the powers of your ſoul. 5 

Would you know, whether you may tho ſcruple 


mix with the world? Examine * Unto the pow 
"Os 
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all things are pure. A man arrived at a certain degree 
of holineſs derives, from an intercourſe with the 
world, only pity for the world. Examples of vice ſerve 
only to confirm him in virtue. If you anſwer this de- 
ſcription, go into the world without ſcruple: but if 
your virtue be yet weak, if intercourſe with the world 
diſconcert the frame of your mind, if the pleaſures of 
the world captivate your imagination, and leave im- 
Preſſions which you cannot efface, if, after you have 
paſſed a few hours in the world, you find it follows 
you, even when you with to get rid of it, then what 
can you do ſo proper as to retreat from an enemy dan- 
perous to virtue. Unto the pure all things are pure: 
Gut unto few: that are "RO _— 15 pure. 


VI. "i fine, — we wiſh our ways ſhould be eſta. 
bliſhed, let us weigh them with the different judgments, 
which we ourſelves form concerning them. The 
meaning of the maxims, the ſubſtance of what we 
daily hear in the world, and which the writings of 
libertines have rendered famous, that youth is the 
ſeaſon for pleaſure, and that we ſhould make the moſt 
of it ; that fit opportunities ſhould not be let flip, 
becauſe they ſo ſeldom happen, and that not to avail 
ourſelves of them would diſcover ignorance of ones 
ſelf; the ſubſtance of this ſophiſm (ſhall I ſay of in- 
firmity or impiety?) is not new. If ſome of you 
urge this now, ſo did the Jews in the time of Iſaiah. 
This prophet was ordered to inform them, that they 
had ſinned to the utmoſt bounds of the patience of 
God; that there remained only one method of pre- 
| venting their total. ruin, that was faſting, mourning, 
baldneſs, and girding with /ackeloth, in a word, exer- 
ciſes of lively and genuine repentance. Theſe pro- 
phane people, from the very ſame principle on which 
the prophet grounded the neceſſity of their conver- 


fion, drew arguments to embolden them in ſin; they 


flew oxen, they Killed _ they gave themlſelyes * 
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to unbridled intemperance, and they ſaid, Let us eat 


aud drink, for 10-morrow we ſhall die. 

This is preciſely the maxim of our ee 
Youth is the ſeaſon for pleaſure, and we ſhould im- 
prove it; opportunities of enjoyment are rare, we 
ſhould be enemies to ourſelves not to avail ourſelves 


of them. Would not one ſay, on hearing this lan- 


guage, that an old man going out of the world muſt 
needs regret that he did not give himſelf up to plea- 
ſure in his youth? Would not one ſuppoſe that 
the ſick, in beds of infirmity and pain, muſt needs 
reproach themſelves for not ſpending their health and 
ſtrength in luxury and debauchery? Would not 
one imagine, that the deſpair of the damned through 
all eternity will proceed from their recollecting that 
they checked thir paſſions in this world? _ 

On the contrary, what will poiſon the years of your 


old age, ſhould you arrive at it, what will aggravate 


the pains, and envenom the diſquietudes inſeparable 
from 1 age, will be the abuſe you made of Four 


So in ſickneſs, reproaches and remorſe will riſe out 
of a recollection of crimes. committed when you was 
well, and will change your death-bed into an antici- 


pated hell. Then, thou miſerable wretch, who 


makeſt thy belly thy God, the remembrance of days 
and nights conſumed in drunkenneſs will aggravate 


every pain, which thine intemperate life hath brought 


upon thee. Then, thou miſerable man, who inceſ- 
ſantly rendereſt an idolatrous worſhip: to thy gold, 
laying to it in acts of ſupreme adoration, Thou art my 
confidence ; then will the ruſt of it be à witnefs: againſt 
thee, and cat thy fleſb, as it were, with fire. Then, 
unhappy. man, whoſe equi pages, retinue and palaces 
are the fruits of oppreſſion and injuſtice, then be 
bire of the labourers, which haue reaped dotun thy gields, - 
which-is of thee: kept back by fraud, will cry, andthe 
cries of the reapers will enter into the ears of the: Lord 
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of Saboath, then the ſtone ſhall cry out of the wall, ant 
Then; mi- 


ihe beam out of the timber all anſwer it. 
ſerable wretch, thou who makeſt the members of Cbriſi 
the members of an barlot, then that Druſilla, who now 
faſcinates thine eyes, who ſeems to thee to unite in 
her perſon all manner of accompliſhments ;' that 
Druſilla, who makes thee forget what thou oweſt to 
the world and the church, to thy children, thy fa- 
mily, thy God, and thy ſoul, that Drufilla will ap- 
pear to thee as the center of all horrors; then ſhe, 
who always appeared to thee as a goddeſs, will be- 
come as dreadful as a fury; then like that abomina- 
ble man, of whom the holy ſcriptures ſpeak, who 
carried his brutality ſo far as to offer violence to a 
fiſter, whoſe honour ought to have been to him as 
dear as his own life; then will be. hatred wheretwith 
thou hateft her, be greater than the love WHerewilh ou 
badſt loved ber, 2 Sam. xiii. 15. 

The ſame in regard to the damned, v what will gier 
weight to the chains of darkneſs with which they will 
be loaded, what will augment the voracity of that 
worm, which will devour them, and the activity of 
the flames, which will conſume them in a future 
ſtate, will be the reproaches of their own conſciences 
for the headlong A ee of their 5 in. this 

world. 

My brethren, the beſt direction we can follow FR 
the eſtabliſhment of our ways is frequently to ſet the 
8 which we ſhall one day form of them, 

inſt that which we now form. Let us often think 
of our death bed. Let us often realize that terrible 
moment, which will cloſe time, and open eternity. 
Let us often put this queſtion to ourſelves; What 
judgment 'ſhall I form of that kind of life, which [ 
now lead, when a burning fever conſumes my blood, 
when unſucceſsful remedies, when uſeleſs cares, when 
2 pale phyſician, when a weeping family; when all 


around ſhall announce to me the approach of death! 
j What 


* 
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| What ſhould I then think of thoſe continual diſſipa. 


tions, which conſume the moſt of my time; what of 
thoſe puerile amuſements, which take up all my at- 
tention ; what of theſe anxious fears, which fillall the 
capacity of my ſoul; what of theſe criminal pleaſures, 
which infatuate me; what judgment ſhall I make of 
all theſe things in that terrible day, when the powers 
of tve heavens ſhall be ſhaken, when the foundations of the - 
earth ſhall ſhake, when the earth ſhall reel to and fro like 
a drunkard, when the elements all melt with fervent 
beat, when the great white throne. ſhall appear, when the 
judge ſhall fit, and the books be opened, in which all 
my actions, words, and thoughts are regiſtered 2. 
If we follow theſe maxims, we ſhall ſee all objects 
with new eyes; we ſhall tremble at ſome ways, which 
we now approve; we ſhall diſcover gulphs in the 
road, in which we walk at preſent without ſuſpicion 
of danger. {Tum B 
I faid at the beginning, my brethren, and I repeat 


it again in finiſhing this exerciſe, the text we have 


been explaining includes a voluminous e more 
proper to make the matter of a large treatiſe than that 
of a ſingle ſermon. The reflections, which we have 


been making, are only a ſlight ſketch of the maxima, 
with which the wife: man intended to inſpire us. All 


we have ſaid will be intirely uſeleſs, unleſs you enlarge 
by frequent meditation the narrow bounds in which 
we have been obliged to include the ſubje&t. 
 Ponder:the path of thy feet, and all thy ways ſhall be 
eſtabliſted. Who weighs, who calculates, who con- 
nects and ſeparates before he believes and judges, be- 
fore he eſteems and acts? The leaſt probability per- 
ſuades us; the leaſt object, that ſparkles in our eyes, 


dazzles us; the leaſt appearance of pleaſure excites, 


faſcinates, and fixes us. We determine queſtions on 


which our eternal deſtiny depends, with a levity and 


precipitancy, which we ſhould be aſhamed of in caſes 


of the leaſt importance in temporal affairs. Accord- 
Vol. IV. v | ingly 
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ingly. the manner, in which we act, perfectly agrees 
with the inattention with which we determine the 
reaſon of acting. We generally ſpend life in a way 
very unbecoming intelligent beings, to whom God 
hath given a power of reflecting, and more like crea. 
tures deſtitute of intelligence, and wholly incapable 
of reflection. 3 1 tl | 

In order to obey the precept of the- wiſe man, we 
ſhould collect our thoughts every morning, and never 
begin a day without a cool examination of the whole 
_ buſineſs of it. We ſhould recollect ourſelves every 
night, and never finiſh a day without examining deli- 
berately how we have employed it. Before we go out 
of our houſes, each ſhould aſk himſelf, Whithet am 
I going? In what company ſhall I be? What tempta- 
tions will aſſault me? What opportunities of doing 
good offer to me? When we return to our houſes, 
each ſhould aſk himſelf, Where have I been? What 
has my converſation in company been? Did I avail 
myſelf of every opportunity of doing good? 

My brethren, how invincible ſoever our depravity 
may appear, how deeply rooted ſoever it may be, 
How powerful ſoever tyrannical habits may be over 
us, we ſhould make rapid advances in the road of 
virtue, were we often to enter into ourſelves: on the 
contrary, while we act, and determine, and give our- 
ſelves up without reflection and examination, it is 
impoſſible our conduct ſhould anſwer our calling? 

My. brethren, ſhall I tell you all my heart? This 
meditation troubles me, it terrifies me, it confounds 
me. I have been forming the moſt ardent deſires for 
the ſucceſs of this diſcourſe: and yet. I can hardly en- 
tertain a hope that you will reliſh it. I have been 
exhorting you with all the power and ardour, of which 
Jam capable, and, if you will forgive me for ſaying 
ſo, with the zeal, which I ought to have for your fal- 
vation; TI have been exhorting you not to be diſcou- 
raged at the number and the difficulties of the duties, 

R ws which 
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which the wiſe man preſcribes to you: but L am 
afraid, I know you too well to promiſe myſelf that 
you will acquit yourſelves with that holy reſolution 


and courage, which the nature of the duties neceſſa- 


rily demands. * | 


we may act like intelligent ſouls! May that God, who 
hath ſet before us life and death, heaven and hell, 
boundleſs felicity and endleſs miſery, may he ſo direct 
our ſteps, that we may arrive at that happineſs, which 
1s the object of our wiſhes, and which ought to be the 
object of all our care! God grant us this grace! To 
him be honour and glory far ever. Amen. 


* SERMON 


-_ 


May God work in you, and in me, more than I can 
aſk or think! God grant us 8 minds, that 
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The Neceſſity of progreſſive Religion, 


1 CoRINTHIANS ix. 26, 27. 


1 therefore fo run, not as uncertainly: ſo fight I, not as 
one that beateth the air. But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into ſubjection: leſ# ibat by any means 
when T have preached to others, I myſelf ſhould be a 
caſt-atay. 1 e | Th 


1 


My BRETHREN, 


HAT was a fine eulogium, which + ** _ 
one of the moſt famous generals of antiquity. 


It was ſaid of him, that he thought there was nothing 


done, while there remained any thing to do. To embrace 


ſuch a ſyſtem of war and politicks was to open a wide 
field of painful labour: but Cæſar aſpired to be a 
hero, and there was no way of obtaining his end ex- 


cept that, which he choſe. Whoever arrives at worldly. 


heroiſm arrives at it in this way. By this marvellous 
ſecret the Roman eagles flew to the uttermoſt parts of 
Aſia, rendered Gaul tributary, ſwelled the Rhine with 
German blood, ſubjugated Britain, purſued the ſhat- 


tered remains of Pompey's army into, the. deſerts f 
al the rivers, that fell into 'the 
Adriatick 


Africa, and cauſed: 
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Adriatick ſea, to roll along the ſound of their vic. 


My brethren, ſucceſs is not neceſſarily connected 


with heroiſm; the hero Ceſar was a common misfor- 
tune, all his heroiſm publick robbery, fatal to the 
republick, and more ſo to Ceſar himſelf. But, in 
order to be ſaved, it is neceſſary to ſucceed, and there 
is no other way of obtaining ſalvation, except that 
laid down by this great general; think. nothing done, 
while tbere is any thing to do. Behold, in the words of 
our text, behold a man, who perfectly knew the way 
to heaven, a man moſt ſincerely aſpiring to ſalvation. 
What doth he to ſucceed? What we have ſaid; he 
accounted all he had done nothing, while there re. 
mained any thing more to do. After he had carried 
virtue to its higheſt pitch, after he had made the moſt 
rapid progreſs, and obtained the moſt fplendid tri- 
umphs in the road of ſalvation, ſtill he ran, ſtill he 
fought, he undertook new mortifications, always fear- 
Ing leſt lukewarmneſs and indolence ſhould fruſtrate 
his aim of obtaining the prize, which had always been 
an object of his hope; 7 therefore fo run, not as uncer- 
zainly ; /o fight I, not as one that beateth the air. But I 
keep under my body, and bring it into ſubjection: leſt that by 
any means when I bave preached to others, I myſelf 
%% ooo IS 
St. Paul lives no more, This valiant champion 
hath already conquered. But you, you chriſtians are 


yet alive; like him the race is open before you, and 


to you now, as well as to him formerly, a voice from 
heaven crieth, To him that overcometh will I grant 10 
fit with me in my throne, Rev. iii. 21. Happy, if ani- 
mated by his example, you ſhare with him a prize, 
which loſes nothing of it's excellence by the number 
of thoſe, who partake of it! Happy, if you be able 
one day to ſay with him, I baue fought a good fight, 1 
bave fimi/bed my courſe, I have kept the faith. Hence- 


forth there is laid ap for me a crown of "51 


5 
k »* i 
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wwhich the Lord the righteous judge ſhall give me at that 
day: and not to me only, but unto all them that love bis 
appearing 1 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 7 | 
Let us firſt make one general remark on the ex- 
preſſions of the text: they are a manifeſt alluſion to 
the games, which were celebrated among the hea- 
thens, Fables, or hiſtory, tells us that Pelops in- 


vented them, that Hercules and Atreus brought them 


to perfection, that Iphitus reſtored them: all which 
ſignify very little to us. What is certain is, that 


theſe games were celebrated with great pomp. They 


were ſo ſolemn among the Greeks, that they made 


uſe of them to mark memorable events, and public k 


eras, that of conſuls at Rome, of archons at Athens, 
of prieſteſſes at Argos. They paſſed from Greece to 
Italy, and were ſo much in vogue at Rome, that an 
ancient author ſaid, two things were neceſſary to the 
Roman people, bread and publick ſhews. It is need- 
leſs to repeat here what learned men have collected 
on this ſubject, we will remark only what may ſerve 
to elucidate our text, all the ideas of which are bor- 
rowed from thoſe exerciſes. „ 
1. In theſe games the moſt remarkable object was 
the courſe. The ground, on which the games were 
celebrated, was marked out with great exactneſs. 
In ſome places lines were drawn, and the place of 
combat railed, and when he who ran went beyond 


the line, he ran to no purpoſe. It was dangerous to 


ramble, eſpecially in ſome places, as in Greece, where 


the ſpace was bounded on one fide by the river Al- 


pheus, and on the other by a ſort of cheveaux de 
friſe: as at Rome, where before the conſtruction of 
the circus, which was afterwards built on purpofe for 


| ſpectacles of this ſort, an area was choſen, on one 
fide of which was a cheveaux de friſe, and on the 


other the Tiber, ſo that the combatant could not 


pa ſs the bounds preſeribed to him without expoſing 


elf to the danger either of being wounded oy 
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the ſpikes, or drowned in the waves. This is the firſt 
emblem, which our apoſtle uſes here; I run, alluding 
to the courſe in general; I do not run uncertainly, in 
alluſion to ſuch combatants as, by paſſing the boun- 
- daries, loſt the fruit of their labour. „ l 
2. Among other games were thoſe of wreſtling 
and boxing. Addreſs in theſe combats conſiſted in 
not aiming any blow, which did not ſtrike the ad- 
verſary. He, who had not this addreſs, was ſaid to 
beat the air, and hence came the proverb 7o beat the air, 
to ſignify labouring in vain *. This is the ſecond allu- 
ſion of St. Paul, I fight, not as one that beateth the air. 
3- The combatants obſerved a particular regimen, 
to render themſelves more active and vigorous. The 
time, the quantity, and the nature of their aliments 
were preſcribed, and they punctually complied with 
the rules. They læid aſide every thing likely to ener- 
vate them. Would you obtain a prize in the Olym- 
* games? ſaid a pagan philoſopher, a noble deſign! 
ut conſider the preparations, and conſequences. 
You muſt live by rule, you muſt eat when you are not 
hungry, you muſt abſtain from agreeable foods, you 
muſt habituate yourſelf to ſuffer heat and cold, in one 
word, you muſt give yourſelf up entirely to a phyſi- 
cCian f. By theſe means the combatants acquired 
ſuch health and ſtrength, that they could bend with 
the greateſt eaſe ſuch bows, as horſes could hardly 
bend ; hence the health of a champion was a common 
proverb I to expreſs a ſtrong hale ſtate. As this 


regimen. was exact, it was painful and trying. It was 
neceſſary not only to ſurmount irregular deſires, but 


all thoſe exerciſes muſt be poſitively practiſed, which 
were eſſential to victorious combatants : It was not 
ſufficient to obſerye them a little while, they muſt be 
wrought by long preparation into habits, without 
* Euftat. in Homer, Iliad, + 
de legibus, lib. 8. 
Conſt. Orat, i, © 


* Epict. cap. 36. Voi. Plat. 
: 1 Hor, Art. Poet. Julian de Land. 
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which the agility and vigour acquired by repeated 


labours would-be loſt; witneſs that famous champion, 
who, after he had often and gloriouſly ſucceeded, was 
ſnamefully conquered, - becauſe he had neglected the 
regimen. for ſix months, during which time a domeſ- 
tick affair had obliged him to refide at Athens“. 
This is the third alluſion, which our apoſtle makes in 
the text, I keep under my body, and bring it into ſubjectian. 

Loet us obſerve by the way that theſe expreſſions of 
our apoſtle have been abuſed to abſurd though de- 
yotional purpoſes, and, to omit others, it was an 
abuſe of theſe expreſſions, which produced the ex- 
travagant ſect of the Flagellants f. All Italy in the 
thirteenth century was ſeized with a panick, which 
ended in the birth of this ſect. The next century, 
the Germans being afflicted with a-plague, it filled all 
Germany ; and the folly of Henry III. king of France, 
joined to that mean complaiſance, which induces 
courtiers to go into all the caprices of their maſters, 
introduced it into that kingdom, and into that king- 


dom it went with ſo much fury, that Charles, Cardinal 


of Lorrain, actually killed himſelf by adhering too 


cloſely to its maxims during a rigorous winter}. 


What a wide field opens here to our meditation, 
where it neceſſary to ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch de- 
votions ! | . , ty 

We might ſhew, that they owe their origin to pa- 
ganiſm. Plutarch ſays, that, in the city of Lacedemon, 
they were ſometimes purſued even to death in honour 
of Diana|]. Herodotus ſftaks to the ſame purpoſe 
concerning the feſtival of the great goddeſs in Egypt. 
In like manner Philoſtratus ſpeaks of the devotions 
performed in honour of the Scythian Diana**. Thus 
alſo Apuleius concerning the prieſts of the goddeſs 

| Is | ER of © 


* Baudelot de Dairval. Hiſt. de Ptolomee Auletes, pag. 61. 8 


t Hoſpinian, Hiſt, Monach. Boileau. Hiſt. des Flagellans. f De 
Thou, Hiſt, liv, 59. Plutarch Vit. Lycurg. Eutrop. 
liv. ii. chap. 41. De Vit. Apollon. lib, vi. c. 20. 
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of Syria“; and thus authors more credible, I mean 
the writers of the book of Kings concerning the 
prieſts of Baal. F 2 25 
Mie might ſhew the weakneſs of the arguments, on 
which ſuch practices are founded; as fabulous mira. 
cles, and, among many others, a letter brought by an 
angel from heaven to Jeruſalem, which declared that, 
the bleſſed virgin having implored pardon for the 
guilty, God had replied, that their pardon ſhould be 
granted on condition they whipped themſelves in this 


* 


manner f. 5 N 
We might produce the weighty reaſons, which 
many of the Roman communion, and among others 
Gerſon, and De Thou, urged againſt ſuch practices, 
and the teſtimonies of our ſcriptures, which expreſsly 
forbid them: but we will content ourſelves with ob. 
_ ſerving, that the words of our text have nothing that 
can ſerve even for a plauſible pretence for theſe ſuper. 
ftitions, We faid, St. Paul alluded to the regimen 
obſerved by combatants ; combatants obſerved that 
kind of life, which was moſt proper to fit them for 
their profeſſion; in like manner St. Paul obſerved what 
fitted him for his. Were it poſſible to prove, that 
mortifications and macerations were neceſſary to this 
purpoſe, we ſhould not then have a right to determine 
that the apoſtle had his eye on ſuch ſervices here. 
For our parts, we think, he intended all acts of re- 
pentance preſcribed in ſcripture, and exemplified by 
the ſaints; as ſtlence, retirement, faſting, abſtinence 
from criminal pleaſuresFand ſo on. | 
4. Further, there were perſons, who preſided over 
the pagan games. They were called heralds. The 
name given them in the Greek language is preciſely 
the ſame which in our language is rendered preacher. 
Their office was expreſſed by a word which ſignifies 
to preach, It conſiſted in proclaiming the game, di- 
Ps, "op ® L'\Ane d' Or. liv. viii. A Fn 
+ Boſius Annal. under the year 1349. 
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recting the combatants, encouraging the weak, ani- 
mating the valiant, expoſing the prize to publick 
view, and giving it to the victor. This is the fourth 
alluſion of our apoſtle, Ie% when 7 have preached: to 
others, The original word which we have tranſlated 
preached, is the very word, which is uſed to deſcribe 
the office of ſuch as preſided at the games; and St. 
Paul, by ufing this term, gives us a beautiful idea of 


the apoſtleſhip, and in general of the goſpel miniſtry. 


What 1s the office of a miniſter of the goſpel? We 
publiſh the race, we deſcribe the good works, which 
God hath before ordained, that we fhould walk in them : 
we animate you. by often ſaying, run with patience the 
race that is ſet before you we lift up to publick view 
the prize, and in the name of God we cry, /o runthat 
you may obtain. Happy if you all attend to this voice, 
and if, while a few are eagerly and conſtantly running 
the race ſet before them, others do not run more 
cagerly croſs the ſpace, like thoſe unhappy people 
juſt now mentioned, who were wounded with iron 
ſpikes, or drowned in the waves. 

In fine, The laſt remark we make on pagan 
games regards the different deſtiny of the combatants. 
The conquered derived no advantage from their pains: 


but the victors were covered with honours and ad- 


vantages : they were diſtinguiſhed in all publick aſ- 
ſemblies; they were called by the high ſounding 
name of Olympian; they were crowned with. great 
ceremony; ſtatues were erected to their honour ; and 
breaches were made in the walls of cities to admit 
them with the greater pomp: This is the fifth allu- 
fion, which the apoſtle here makes to the games, det 
J ſhould be a caſt-away ; a caſt away, the heathens ap- 
plied this word to ſuch combatants as entered the 
liſts but did not obtain the prize. 
Such were the games celebrated throughall Greece, 
and in particular at the city of Philippi, where St. 


ow wrote this * ad! in chat of Corinth, to 


which 
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which it is addrefſed. The believer is a ſtranger on 

earth, he ſees there a thouſand delights, of which he 
doth not partake. The eyes of Paul at Philippi, 
more properly his cars, (for St. Paul hardly attended 
publick amuſements) were ſtruck with the fame and 
' magnificence of theſe games. The Corinthians were 
in the ſame condition. How hard it is to live in a 


country, and to be excluded from the pleaſures of the 


inhabitants! St. Paul ſtrengthens the Corinthians 
and himſelf againſt theſe temptations, he riſes from 
ſenfible to ſpiritual pleaſures, and fays, he hath alſo 
an area, a race, a crown, a triumph. I therefore fo 
run, not as uncertainly : fo fight I, not as one that beat. 
eth the air. But I keep under my body, and bring it into 
Subjefion : left that by any means when I have preached 
Io others, I myſelf ſhould be a caſt-away. . 

We have explained the terms and alluſions of the 
apoſtle. His meaning is ſufficiently clear. I keep 
under my body, and ſo on, does not mean, as ſome 
interpreters have it, I halt between hope of ſalvation, 
and fear of deſtruction; an interpretation directly 
oppoſite to that aſſurance, which St. Paul expreſſes 
In many parts of his epiſtles, and particularly 1n this 
famous paſſage, which we have elſewhere explained, 
J am perſuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 


nor principalities, nor powers, nor things preſent, nor 


things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the love of God, 
Rom. viii. 38, 39. But I keep under my body, and the 
reſt, means, whatever progreſs I have made in a 
career of virtue, all my paſt cfforts would be uſeleſs, 
ſhould I ſpend the reſt of my life in idleneſs and in- 
difference, and I could not expect, even by the aſſiſt- 
ance of grace, to arrive at glory. | | 
Let us now juſtify this diſpoſition of our apoſtle, 
and let us prove this general truth, that there is no 
point fixed, at which a chriſtian may ſtop; that each 
portion of lite hath its taſk r that to what degree ſoever 
56 | We 
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we have carried our ſanctification, unleſs we carry it 
further, go on and perſevere, we ſhould act contrary 


to the ſpirit and temper of the 8 Thi is the | 


principal deſign of this diſcour 

1. Let us firſt-examine the example of St. Paul. St. ; 
Paul did not think that if he lived hereafter in indo- 
lence, without endeavouring to make new advances, 
he had any right to expect the benefits of the goſpel : 
No chriſtian therefore living 1 in indolence; and mak 
ing no new advances, ought to flatter himſelf that he 
is entitled to the bleſſings of the goſpel. In order to 
perceive this conſequence, form a juſt notion of the 
virtues of our apoſtle, and conſider Paul as a zealot, 
Paul as a proſelyte, Paul as an apoſtle, and Paul as a 
martyr, and you will allow he was a great character, a 
chriſtian of the higheſt order, and that if, with all his 
eminent virtues, he thought himſelf obliged to acquire 
yet more eminent virtue, every chriſtian e to 
form the ſame idea of his own duty. 

Conſider Paul as a ⁊calot. Perhaps you may be 
ſurprized at our paſſing an encomium on this part 
of his life. Certainly we ſhould not undertake to 
make an apology for that cruel and barbarous zeal, 
which made uſe of fire and blood, and which put 
racks for arguments, and gibbets for demonſtrations, 
But the pureſt life hath its blots; and the moſt gene- 
rous heart its frailties. In that fatal neceſlity of im- 
perfection, which is impoſed on all mankind, there are 
ſome defiled ſtreams, ſo to ſpeak, which flow from 
pure ſprings, ſome people, and the apoſtle was one, 
who ſin from an exceſs of virtue. What idea then 
muſt we form of this man, and what ſhall we ſay of 
his virtues, ſince his vices were effects of ſuch an ex- 
cellent cauſe ? This odious part of his life, which he 
wiſhed to bury in oblivion, that barbarity and mad- 
neſs, that induſtry to inflame the ſynagogue, and to 
ſtir up all the world, all this, ſtrictly ſpeaking, and 


FO explained, was worthy of praiſe. He main 


tained 
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tained error. Why? Becauſe he thought it was 
truth, and reſpected it accordingly. He perſecuted, 
becauſe he loved; he was mad, becauſe he was zeal. 
ous ; zeal, as I ſaid juſt now, miſguided, but zeal, 
however; acriminal indiſcretion indeed, but an indiſ- 
cretion, which in a moral abſtraction may be confi. 
dered as a virtue. | 
Conſider Paul as a praſelyte. A man educated in 
opinions oppoſite to chriſtianity, infatuated with po- 
gular: errors, prejudiced. with ideas of a temporal 
Meſſiah, accuſtomed to conſider: Jeſus Chriſt as an 
impoſtor, and his religion as a plot concerted by 
Eknaves, this man changes his ideas, and his whole 
ſyſtem of religion, and worfſhips the [crucified Jeſus, 
who was 70. 1be Few a flumbling block, and to the Greek 
Fooliſpnefs,:1 Cor. i. 23. The firſt leſſon from heaven 
perſuades him, the firſt knock at the door of his heart 
opens it, his converſion 1s effected in a moment. 1 
went not up to Jernſalem, ſaid he, I conferred not with 
Naſb and blood; Gal. i. 16, 17. What a fund of virtue 
inſtantly had this man in his heart! Of all characters 
in life there are few ſo reſpectable as that of a real 
Proſelyte. A man, who changes his religion on pure 
principles, hath a greatneſs of ſoul above common 
men. I venture to advance this general maxim, that 
a man, who changes his religion, muſt be conſum- 
mate either in virtue or vice. If he be inſincere, he 
is a wretch: if he be not a wretch, he is a hero. He 
is a hero if his virtue be ſincere, if he make generous 
efforts to correct errors imbibed in his earlieſt youth, 
if he can ſee without trembling that path of tribula- 
tion, which is generally open to ſueh as forſake their 
religion, and if he can bear all the ſuppoſitions, which 
are generally made againſt them, who renounce the 
profeſſion of their anceſtors; if, I ſay, he ean do all 
this, he is a hero. On the contrary, none but a wretch 
can embark in ſuch an undertaking, if he be deſtitute 
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man forſakes his former profeſſion of religion, there 
is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that human motives' have done 
what loveof truth could not do, and that he embraceth 
his new religion, not becauſe it appears to him more 
worthy of his attention and reſpect, but becauſe it is 
more ſuitable to his intereſt.” Now to embrace a re- 
ligion for worldly intereſt is almoſt the * pitch 
of wickedneſs. Our maxim admits of very fe excep- 
tions, and moſt proſelytes are either men of eminent 
virtue or abandoned wretches, and as we are ha 
to acknowledge there are ſeveral of the firſt kind in 
this age, ſo with forrow we are obliged to allow, that 
there are a great number of the latter. Let St. Paul 
be judged by the utmoſt rigour of this maxim. He 
was a hero in chriſtianity. The principle, that en- 
gaged him to embrace the goſpel, diffuſed itſelf 
through all his life, and every one of his actions. 
verified the ſincerity of his converſion. 

St. Paul was born for great things; he it was, whom. 
God choſe for an apoſle to the Gentiles. He did not 
ſtop in the porch of the Lord's houſe, he quickly 
paſſed into the holy place: he was only a very ſhort 
time a catechumen in the ſchool of Chriſt, he foon 
became a maſter, a miniſter, an apoſtle, and in all 
theſe eminent offices he carried virtue to a higher 
pitch than it had ever been carried before him, and 
perhaps beyond what it will ever be practiſed after 
him. In effect, what qualities ought a miniſter of the 
goſpel to poſſeſs, which St. Paul did not poſſeſs in the 
higheſt degree? Is it aſſiduity? Ye remember, brethren, 
faid he, our labour and travel, for labouring night and 
day we preached unto you the peſpel of God, 1 Theſ. ii. 9. 
Is it gentleneſs? We were gentle among you, even as a 
nirſe cheriſbeth ber children. You know, how we exhorled, 
and comforted, and charged every one of you, as a father . 
doth his children, that 1. would walk worthy of God, 
chap. ii. 11, 12, Is it prudence ? ? Unlo the Jews I 
became as a Jet, that I might * the Jews; ; to them that 

are 
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are without law as without-law, that. I might gain them 
that are without law. I am made all things 10 all mon, that 
1 might by all means ſave. ſome, 2 Cor. ix. 20, 22. Is it 
| — ? 7 could wiſh that myſelf were accurſed from Chrif 
for my brethren, Rom. ix. 3. I will very glad!y ſpend 
and be ſpent for you, 2 Cor. xii. 15. Is it courage? He 
reſiſted St. Peter, and 7647h/ood: bim to the face becauſe he 
was 10 be blamed; Gal. ii. 11. He reaſoned of righteouſ. 
1606, temperance, and judgment id come, before Felix and 
Dru/illa, Acts xxiv. 25. Is it diſintereſtedneſs in regard 
to the world? Wie /eught not glory of men, neither of you, 
nor yet of others. We ſpeak the goſpel not as pleaſing men, 
but God which trieth our hearts, 1 Theſ. ii. 6, 4. Is it 
zeal? His ſpirit was ſtirred in him at Athens, when be 
Jaw "the city wholly given.to idolatry, Acts xvii. 16. 
Then, like the prophet of old, he became very jealon; 
for tbe Lord of hoſts, 1: Kings xix. 10. Is it to ſupport 
the honour of his miniſtry ? Let a man Jo account of us, 
as of the miniſters of Corift,. 1 Cor. iv. 1. We are am- 
baſſadors_ for Chriſt, as though God did beſeerh vou by.us, 
2 Cor. v. 20. It were better for me to die, than that any 
man ſhould make my glorying void, 1 Cor. ix. 15. Jeſus 
Chriſt was the model, by which St. Paul formed him- 
ſelf: be.ye followers of me, even as 1 alſo am of Chriſ, 
chap. xi. 1. When ſtudents turn their attention to the 
chriſtian miniſtry, models of ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in this office are propoſed totheir imitation, 
The imagination of one, the judgment of another, 
the gravity of a third, and the learning of a fourth, 
are ſet before them, and from good originals very 
often we receive back bad copies. St. Paul choſe his 
pattern. His maſter, his model, his original, his all 
was Jeſus Chriſt, and he copied every Rrokee of hit 
original, be ye followers of me, even as T alſo am of Chrilt 
Bur, though it is always commendable to diſcharge 
this holy ofhce well, yet it is particularly ſo in ſome 
circumſtances, and our apoſtle was in ſuch, for he 


ee v hen the whole world was enraged. againſt 
chriſtians. 
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chriſtians. Conſider him then on the ſtage of nar- 
tyrdom. What would now be our glory was then his 
diſgrace; aſſiduity, gentleneſs, zeal, and all the other 
virtues, juſt now mentioned, drew upon him the moſt 
envenomed jealouſy, accufations the moſt atrocious, 
and perſecutions the moſt cruel. It was in this light 
God ſet the miniſtry before him at firſt, 7 will ſhew 
hin bow great things he muſt ſuffer for my name ſake, Acts 
ix. 16. Shew him how great things he muſt ſuffer for 
my name ſake! What a motive to engage a man to 
undertake an office! Now,a days, in order to give a 
great idea of a church, it is ſaid, it hath ſuch and 
ſuch advantages, ſo. much in caſh, ſo much in ſmall 
tithes, and ſo much in great tithes. St. Paul ſaw the 
miniſtry only as a path full of thorns and briars, and 
he experienced through all the courſe of his life the 
truth of that idea, which was given him of his office. 
Hear the catalogue of his ſufferings. Of the Fews five 
times received I forty ſtripes ſave one. Thrice was I beaten 
with rods, once was I ſtoned, thrice I ſuffered ſhipwreck ; a 
night and a day have I been in the deep. In journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderneſs, in perils in the ſea, 
in perils among falſe brethren; in wearineſs and painful. 
neſs, in watchings often, in hunger and thirſt, in faſtings 
often, in cold and nakedne/s, 2 Cor. xi. 24—27. 

God! What a falary for a miniſter, hunger, thirſt, 
faſtings, nakedneſs, peril, perſecution, death ! In our 
caſe, we can die but once, and virtue conſiders the 
proximity of the crown of righteouſneſs, which, being 
ſuſpended immediately over the head of the martyr, 


ſupports him under the pains of martyrdom: but the 


miniſtry of St. Paul was a perpetual martyrdom, his 
life was a continual death. I think'that God hath jet 
forth us the apoſiles laſt, as it were appointed to death. For 
we are made a ſpectacle unto the world, and to angels, and 
to men, 1 Cor, iv. 9 eee 
Vor. IV. Here 
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Here we finiſh the eulogium of our apoſtle, and, by 
uniting the parts of this ſlight ſketch, we obtain a juſt 
3 of the man. Do you know a greater than St. 

aul? Can you conceive virtue in a more eminent 
degree? Behold a man fired with zeal, making what 
he thought the cauſe of God his own cauſe, God's 
enemies his enemies, the intereſt of God the intereſt 
of himſelf. Behold a man, who turns his attention to 


1 


truth, and, the moment he diſcovers it, embraces and 


openly avows it. Behold a man, who not content to 
be an ordinary chriſtian, and to ſave himſelf alone, 
aſpiring at the glory of carrying through the whole 
world for public k advantage that light, WHich had 
illuminated himſelf. Behold a man preaching, writ- 
ing; what am I ſaying? Behold a man ſuffering, 
dying, and ſealing with his own blood the truths he 
taught. An ardent zealot, a ſincere convert, an ac- 
compliſhed miniſter, a bleeding martyr, learned in his 
errors, and, if I may be allowed to ſpeak ſo, regular 
in his miſtakes, and virtuous even in his crimes. Shew 
me in the modern or primitive church a greater cha- 
racter than St. Paul. Let any man produce a chriſ- 
tian, who had more reaſon to be ſatisfied with himſelt, 
and who had more right to pretend that he had diſ- 
Charged all his duties. Yet this very man, this Paul 
Forgat theſe things which were behind! This very Paul 
was preſing forward! This is the man who feared he 


ſhould 4eacaſi-away! And you ſmoking flax, you bruiſed - 


reed, you who have hardly taken root in the chriſtian 
ſoil, you who have hardly a ſpark of love to God, do 
you think your piety ſufficient! Are you the man to 
leave off endeavouring to make new.advances! : 
Perhaps you may fay the text is not to be taken 
literally, it is the language of humility, and reſembles 


what St. Paul ſays in another place, I am the chief of 


Hinners; agreeably to his own direction, that each chriſ- 


tian ſgould efteem another belter than himſelf, and which 


he calls, very juſtly, /owline/s of mind. No ſuch thing, 
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my brethren, you will be convinced of 'the tnx 
by the following reflections. 

2. We ground the neceſſity of rogreſſive religion 
on the great end of chriſtianity. 1 if it be poſ- 


ſible, a juſt notion of chriſtianity. I ſay if it be poſ- 
ſible; for we have a wonderful reluctance to under- 


ſtand our own religion. We have all a ſtrange pro- 


penſity to diſguiſe the character of a true chriſtian, 
and to keep ourſelves ignorant of it. We have the 
holy ſcriptures, and in them the goſpel plan of redemp- 
tion before our eyes every day, and every day we throw 
over them a variety of prejudices, which ſuppreſs the 
truth, and prevent us from ſeeing its beauty. One 
forms of chriſtianity an idea of indolence and relax- 
ation, and, under pretence that the goſpel ſpeaks of 
mercy and grace, perſuades himſelf that he may give 
a looſe to all his natural evil diſpoſitions. Another 
imagines the goſpel a bodyof diſcipline, the principal 
deſign of which was to regulate ſociety, ſo that pro- 
vided we be pretty good parents, tolerable magiſtrates, 
and as good ſubjects as other people, we ought all to 
be content with ourſelves. A third thinks, to be a 
chriſtian is to defend with conſtant heat certain points 
which he elevates into capital doctrines, effential to 
holineſs here and to ſal vation hereafter. A fourth, 
more unjuſt than all the reſt, ſuppoſes the firſt duty 
of a chriſtian is to be ſure of his own ſalvation. Each 
wanders after his own fancy. | 

It ſhould ſeem, however, that the more we contile 
the goſpel, the more fully ſhall we be convinced, that 
its deſign is to engage us to aſpire at perfection, to 
transform man, to render him as perfect as he was, 
when he came out of the hands of his Creator, to renew 
him after the image of him that created him; to make 


him approach the nature of glorified ſaints, and, to 


ſay all in one word, to transform him into the divine 
nature. This is chriſtianity. This it is to be a chriſ- 
tian, and conſequently a chriſtian is A man called to 


* be 
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be dene, as his Father which is in heaven is perfe®,to 
be one with God as Jeſus Chriſt is one with God. 
This definition of a chriſtian and of chriſtianity is 
juſtified by all we ſee in the goſpel. For why does 
it every where propoſe perfection for our end, heaven 
to our hope, God for our model? Why doth it teach 
us to conſider the go 
and the evils of the world as benefits, human virtues 
as, vices, and what men call vice as virtue? Why all 
this? Allbeſide the matter, unleſs the goſpel pro- 
poſes to renew man, to transform him, and to make 
him approach the perfect being. 


From theſe principles we conclude thus. Since the 


3 pel requires us to endeavour to be perfect as our 
ather wich is in heaven is perfect, we ought never to 
ceaſe endeavouring till we are as perfect as our Father 
which is in heaven is perfef?. Since the goſpel requires 
us to labour to become, by a transformation of our 
being, one with God, as Jeſus Chriſt is one with God, 
we ought never to give over ourendeavours till we do 
become one with God. Moreover, as we ſhall never 
in this life carry our virtue to ſo high a degree as to 
be perfect as our Father is perfect, holy as God is 
holy, one with God as Jefus Chriſt is one with God, 


it follows to a demonſtration, that in no period of our 


life will our duty be finiſhed ; conſequently we muſt 
make continual progreſs, if we would anſwer our en- 
gagements ; and conſequently there is no point fixed 
in the career of virtue, in which it would be allowable 
to ſtop; and conſequently St. Paul ought to be un- 
derſtood literally, when he ſays of himſelf, I count not 
myſelf io have apprehended : I therefore ſo run, not as un- 
certainly: ſo fight I, not as one that beateth the air. Bui 
q keep under my body, and bring it into ſubjettion: left that 
by aty means when 1 have preached to others, 1 myſelf 
foould le A cafl-away, Phil. ili. 1. 3. and conſequently of 
all the Excuſes, of all the pretexts, of all the ſophiſms, 
1 were ever invented to palliate chat 8 
WIL 


things of the world as evils, 


back. 
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with which we walk in the way of virtue, there are 
none more frivolous than theſe, we are not ſaints, we 
cannot be perfect, we cannot put off human nature: 
for it is becauſe you are not ſaints, it is becauſe you 
are not perfect, it is becauſe you cannot put human 
nature, it is on this account, that you ought to make 
a continual progreſs in chriſtian virtue, that the ſin- 
ccrity, and, ſo to ſpeak, the obſtinacy of your efforts 
may make up for your imperfections. - 

3. Our third claſs of proofs is taken from the fatal 
conſequences of a ceſſation of our efforts, a ſuſpenſion of 
our religious endeavours. Were it literally true that 
we could arrive at that ſtate of perfection, which 
the goſpel requires of us; could we actually finiſh 
the morality of religion, it would ſtill follow, that 
we muſt make new efforts during our reſidence in 
this world, and that without theſe our paſt labours 
would be uſeleſs. A man employed in a mechanical 
art prepares his materials, ſets about his work, and 
carries it on to a certain degree. He ſuſpends his 


labour for a while; his work doth not advance in- 


deed, but our artiſt hath at leaſt this advantage over 
us, when he returns to his labour, he finds his work in 


the ſame forwardneſs, in which he left it. Heavenly 


exerciſes are not of this kind. Paſt labour is often 


loſt for want of perſeverance, and, it is a certain 


maxim in religion, that not to proceed is to draw 


Vice is cloſely connected with human propenfities. 
Virtue on the contrary is directly oppoſite. As ſoon 


as you ceaſe to endeavour to retain what oppoſes 
your propenfities, nature takes its courſe. You carry 
with you, ſo to ſpeak, a worker of iniquity, who 


conſtantly labours at the fatal work of your depravity. 
This workman is the old man. He every day gets 


forward, every day confirms you in fin, every day 


ſtrengthens your attachment to ſenſible obj ects, every ' 


day ties you with freſh bands to earthly things. If 


you 
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you do not oppoſe labour againſt labour, reflection 
againſt reflection, motive againſt motive, progreſs 


againſt progreſs, you will be defeated. 


In theſe obſervations we find an anſwer to an ob. 
jection, conſtantly repeated when we condemn that 
perpetual diſſipation, that exceſſive gaming, and thoſe 
reiterated amuſements, which conſume the greateſt 
part of your lives. You perpetually complain, that 
we overſtrain matters, that we aggravate things, that 
the yoke of Chriſt is eaſy, and his burden is light, and 


that we make the one uneaſy, and the other heavy, 


You conſtantly alledge; that religion is not intended 
to put man on the rack, but to conduct him to rea- 
ſon; that the goſpel is not contrary to a thouſand 


_ pleaſures, which ſociety offers us, and that, after all, 


the things we condemn are indifferent. I grant, reli- 
gion doth not condemn pleaſures. I grant more, the 
pleaſures you refer to are indifferent in their nature, 
that they have no bad influence, no treachery, no ca- 


lumny in your converſation; no fraud, no ſwearing, 


no ſordid intereſt in your gaming, no lax maxims, no 
profaneneſs, no immodeſty in your amuſements; I 


grant all this: Vet, after all, it is a fact, that as the 


new man ſuſpends his work, the old man advances his. 
It is always true, for example, that when a ſermon 
hath made ſome impreſſions on your hearts, when the 
lukewarm are arouſed, when the impenitent are terri- 
Hed, thoſe other objects efface theſe impreſſions, and, 
though they may not lead you into the commiſſion of 


freſh crimes, yet they make you relapſe into that firſt 
ſtate of depravity, from which you ſeemed to be 
Perg. Ni in 


4. A fourth ſource of proofs in favour of the neceſ- 


ſity of progreſs is the advances themſelves, which are 
made in the path of holineſs. The ſcience of ſalva- 
tion in this reſpect reſembles human ſciences. In hu- 


man ſciences we ſee a very ſingular phenomenon. A 


man of great and real learning is humble, he always 
22 5 | 9 ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks with caution, he pronounces always with cir. 
dumf pection, he determines a point trembling, and his 
anſwers to difficult queſtions are not unfrequently con- 
feſſions of his ignorance. On the contrary, a pedant 
aſſumes the ſtate of a ſuperior genius, he knows every 
thing, and undertakes to elucidate and determine 
every thing. Both theſe men are in earneſt, both are 
ſincere. The learned man ſpeaks. very ſincerely: for, 
as he hath made great advances in literature, he knows 
the extent of it; he knows, that nature hath difficul- 
ties, providence depths, religion myſteries: Such a 


man becomes humble as he becomes able, and the 


more he acquires, the more he feels the need of ac- 
quiring. On the contrary, a pedant doth not even 
know what learning is, he ſtops on the beach, ſees a 
little way, takes that little for the whole, and W 
perſuades himfelf that he Knows all. | 
Thus in the ſcience of ſalvation, a man of. little re- 
ligion, who hath only a languiſhing regard for God, 
and a few ſuperficial ideas of virtue, ſoon flatters him- 
ſelf, that he hath done all his duty, employed all his 
love, and carried fervour to its higheſt degree. A 


man of lively and vigorous religion doth not ſtop on 


the ſhore, he goes aboard a faſt ſailor, weighs anchor, 
and ſets ſail on that ocean of truth, which religion 
ſets before him, and he ſoon finds immenſe ſpaces 
before him; or, to ſpeak without a figure, he finds 
his own virtues ſo few in number, ſo limited in de- 
gree, ſo obſtructed in their courſe, and ſo mixed in 
their exerciſe, that he eaſily comes into a well grounded 
judgment, that all he hath attained is nothing to What 
lies before him. As he meditates on his ſins, he 
finds them ſo great, ſo numerous, ſo odious, ſo dan- 
gerous, that he cannot comprehend how it is that his 
heart doth not break, and his eyes become fountains 
of tears. As he meditates on the nature of this world, 

he finds it ſo vain in its occupations, ſo puerile in its 
pleaſures, ſo void in its amuſements, oy iendſhip ſo 
. | i deceitful | 
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deceitful and its duration ſo ſhort, that he cannot 
comprehend what ſhould detain him in the world. 
As he meditates on the felicity of heaven, he finds it 
ſo ſubſtantial and pure, ſo ſplendid and ſatisfactory, 
that he cannot conceive what ſhould detain him, and 
prevent his loſing ſight of the world and aſcending to 


heaven. As he meditates on the Creator, he finds 


him ſo wiſe, ſo juſt, ſo good, ſo lovely, that he can- 
not imagine why his heart doth not always burn with 
flames of love to him. 

Such is the effect of n in a path of vir- 
tue Accordingly we find the greateſt ſaints the moſt 
eminent for humility. Abraham durſt not take upon 

him to:ſpeak; unto the Lord, becauſe he was anly duſt and 
a/hes, Gen. xviii. 27. Job, though he:were righteous, 
vel woield not anſwer, but made ſupplicatiun to his judge, 
Chap. ix. 15. David could not and, if the Lord fhould 
mark iniquities, Plal. cxxx. 3. St. Paul. did not think 


he had attained, Phil. iii. 12. To ſay all in one word, 


celeſtial intelligences, who were never embodied, 
feraphims placed immediately oppoſite the throne of 


God with two wings ready to fly at the command of 


the Creator, have alſo four wings to cover their feet 
and faces, to expreſs that their Zeal, how fervent and 
flaming ſoever, cannot equal what: that God in 
whom they inceſſantly admire and adore. » _ 

5. Our fifth claſs of proofs is taken Crd the ex- 
cellence of the miniſtry. St. Paul was not an ordinary 
chriſtian; he was a miniſter of the goſpel, and the 
greatneſs. of his character was to him a n of 
humility and diffidence. 

Although the duties of 9 0 the duties 


of hearers are eſſentially the ſame; though there are 


not two ways to heaven, one for the paſtor, and ano- 
ther for the flock, yet, it is certain, miniſters have 
more motives to holineſs than other men. 

What would the people ſay, if the miniſter of the 


h pulpit, yo the miniſter of ſociety were two men? If 
| the 
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the miniſter of the pulpit declaimed againſt the vanis. 
ties of the world, and the miniſter of ſociety were 
worldly ? If the miniſter of the pulpit were a man 
grave, ſevere, fervent as a ſeraph, and the miniſter of 
ſociety were a man looſe, and full of worldly vices? 
Certainly people would fay, we ſported with their 
credulity, and many a mouth would thunder in our 
cars this cutting reproach, Thou, which teacheſt ano 
ther, teacheſt> thou not thyſelf ? Thou, that preacheſt a 
man ſhould not ſteal, doſt thou ſteal? Thou, that abhorreſs 
idols, dofl thou commit ſacrilege? Rom. ii. 21. 

Beſide, a miniſter hath two works to do in regard 
to ſalvation, his own ſoul to ſave, and the ſouls of 
his people to ſave. Each of theſe becomes a reaſon 
for his own ſanCtification. For their ſakes I fanttify 
my/elf, ſaid the Saviour of the world, that they alſa 
might be ſanctiſied, John xvii. 19. Interpreters under 
ſtand by this /an#rfication that ſeparation, which Jefus 
Chriſt made of himſelf for the ſalvation of his church: 
but may we not underſtand the word /an:fy in the 


firſt part of the propoſition as we underſtand the ſame 
word in the ſecond ? For __ kes I jan#ify myſelf, 


is as much as to ſay, I obey thee, not only becauſe 
being a creature I owe . an n invielable fidelity, but 
becauſe, being the maſter and teacher of thy church, f 


I ought to influence it by my own example. 


Further, a miniſter of the goſpel hath extraordi- 
nary aſſiſtance, he is always with God, virtue is con- 
ſtantly before his eyes, and though almoſt all other 
employments in ſociety have connected with them 
particular temptations to vice, the profeſſion of a mer- 
chant to ſelf-intereſt, that of a ſoldier to cruelty, that 
of a magiſtrate to pride, yet the miniſtry is itſelf an 
inducement to virtue. Such being the importance of 
our engagements, and the eminence of our character, 
who can flatter himſelf with having diſcharged all his 
duties? Who can venture to lift up his eyes to heaven? 


Who is not annihilated under a ſenſe of his imper. 
fections 
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fections and frailties? O Lord, enter not into Judgment 
with thy ſervant, Pal. cxliii. 2. 

Finally, the neceſſity of [progreſſive ſanification 
appears by the end, which God propoſed in placing 
us in this world. We are often troubled to conceive 
why God lodged man, a creature ſo noble, in a thea- 

tre of vanity and uncertainty. \ What is our life of 
thirty, forty, or fourſcore years to the immenſe du. 
ration of eternity? How can we reconcile the part 
we act here with the wiſdom of him, who placed us 
here, and, if I may ſpeak fo, the littleneſs of the world 

with the grandeur of its inhabitants? What deſtina- 
tion do you aſſign man? What end do you attribute 
to his Creator? Why did he place him in this world? 
Was it to make him happy? But what! can he be 
made happy among objects ſo very diſproportional to 
his faculties? Are not his fortune and reputation, his 
health and his life a prey to all human viciſſitudes? 
Was it to make him miſerable? But how can this agree 
with the divine perfections, with that goodneſs, libe- 
rality and beneficence, which are eſſential to God ? 
Was it to enable him to cultivate arts and ſciences? 
But what relation is there between an occupation ſo 
mean and a creature ſo noble? Beſide, would life then 
have been fo ſhort? Alas! we hardly make any pro- 
greſs in arts and ſciences, before they become uſeleſs 
to us ! Before we have well paſſed out of infancy and 
novitiate, death puts a period to our projects, and takes 
away from us all the fruits of learning and labour. 
Before we have well learned languages, death con- 
demns us to eternal ſilence. Before we well know 
the world, we are obliged to quit it, and we die, 
when we are juſt learning to live. If the famous The- 
ophraſtus at the age of one hundred and ſeven years 
regretted life, becauſe he juſt then began to live 
wiſely, what lamentations muſt other men make? 
What then was the deſign of God in placing us 


here ? Was it that we ſhould form and refine ſociety ? 
| ; But 


r 
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But how can a ſociety compoſed of creatures tranſient 
and imperfect be confidered as a real and fubſtantial 
body of bliſs? If it hath ſome ſolidity and reality 
when conſidered abſtractly, yet what is it in itſelf? 
What is it to you? What is it to me? What is it to 
any individual member? TE not one law reduce 
all to duſt? 1e 
My brethren, there is only one way out of this 14 
byrinth. One ſingle anſwer is ſufficient for all theſe 
queſtions. This world is a place of exerciſe, this life 
is a time of trial, which is given us that we bir 
chooſe cither eternal happineſs, or endleſs miſery. 
To this belong all the different ideas, which the 
holy Spirit gives us of life. Sometimes it is a ſtate 
of traffick, in which eternal reward is given for a exp 
of cold water only. Sometimes it is a ſtate of tribula- 
tion, in which ligbt afſiiion, which is but for a moment 
worketh for us à fur more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. Sometimes it is a paſſage way, in which we are 
to behave as Hrangers and pilgrims. Sometimes it is an 
economy of v//ation, in which ncbes of goodneſs, and 
forbearance, and long-ſuffering are opened 10 ul. Some 


times, it is a race;'in which all run but one receiveth the _ 


prize. Sometimes, it is a fight, in which we cannot 
hope to conquer, unleſs | we fight with courage and 
conftancy. ' | 

To this ſubject belongs the ſcriptural effirmation of 


life. Sometimes it ſpeaks of life as mean and con- 
. temptible; and at other times, on the contrary, as 
great and invaluable. Somietiraes' it heaps expreſſion 


upon expreſſion, image upon image, emblem upon 
emblem, to make us conſider it with contempt. It is 
a hhadow, a vanity, a flower, graſs, a vapour, a dream, 4 
tale, a vain ere, nothing before God. And yet this 
vain ſhadow, this flower, this graſs, this vapour, this 
dream, this 1ale, this ſuetv, this nothing the ſcriptures 
teach us to conſider as a time for us to redeem, as an 
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there 
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there will be lime no longer. Why this different'eſti- 
mation? If you conſider life in regard to itſelf, and 
with a view to the connections we form, the pleaſures 
we reliſh, the temporal occupations we follow; if you 
conſider it in regard to ſceptres and thrones, crowns 
and eſtabliſhments the moſt pompous and ſolid, you 
cannot under-rate life. On the contrary, if you confi. 
der it in regard to the great deſign of the Creator, in 
regard to the relation it hath to eternity, in regard 
to that idea, which we have given you of it, you can- 
not value it too highly. This world then is a place 
of exerciſe, life is a time of trial, given us that we 
might chooſe eternal happineſs or endleſs miſery. 
This principle being allowed, our doctrine is ſup. 
ported by a new claſs of arguments; for be it grant- 
ed that you remember nothing in your paſt life con- 
trary to your profeſſion of chriſtianity ; be it that you 
reſemble St. Paul, in all his excellencies after conver. 
ſion, and in none of the crimes, which he committed 
before that happy period; the only concluſion, which 
vou have a right to draw is, that you have performed 
a part of your taſk, but not that there remains no- 
thing more for you to do. You are nearer the end 
than they, who have not run ſo faſt in the race as 
you have, but you have not yet obtained the prize. 
Vou have diſcharged the duties of youth, and the 
duties of manhood, now the duties of old age 
to be diſcharged. You have diſcharged all the du- 
ties of health, now the duties of ſickneſs, and dying, 
remain to be diſcharged. This world is a place of 
exerciſe, while you are in it your exerciſe is not 
finiſhed ; life is a time of trial, as long as you live, 
your trial remains. . e 


Leet us conclude. Were we to act rationally, we 


ſhould always fix our minds on theſe truths ; we 


ſhould never end a day without putting this queſtion | 


to ourſelves; what progreſs have I made in virtue ? 


"P47 


age remain. 
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And as the time of my abode here diminiſhes, do 1 


advance in proportion to the time that remains? We 
ſhould require of ourſel ves an exact account of every 
day, every hour, every inſtant of our duration; but 
this is not the goſpel of moſt chriſtians. What we 
have been propoſing ſeem to moſt hearers mere max- 


ims of the preacher, more proper to adorn a publick 


diſcourſe than to compoſe a ſyſtem of religion. 

Why are not eccleſiaſtical bodies as rigid and ſevere 
againſt hereſies of practice, as they are againſt hereſies 
of ſpeculation? Certainly there are hereſies in mora- 
lity, as well as in theology. Councils and ſynods 
reduce the doctrines of faith to certain propoſitional 
points, and thunder anathemas againſt all, who refuſe 


.to ſubſcribe them. They ſay, Curſed be he, who 


doth not believe the divinity of Chriſt: curſed be he, 
who doth not believe hypoſtatical union, and the 
myſtery of the croſs : curſed be he, who denies the in- 
ward operations of grace, and the irreſiſtible efficacy 
of the holy Spirit. I with they would make a few 
canons againſt moral herefies! How many are there 
of this kind among our people? Among our people 
we may put many, who are in another claſs. Let me 
make canons. In the firſt I would put a hereſy too 


common, that is, that the calling of a chriſtian conſiſts 
leſs in the practice of virtue than in abſtaining 


from groſs vices; and I would ſay, If any man think, 
that he ſufficiently anſwers the obligations of chriſti- 
anity by not being avaricious, oppreſhve and intem- 
perate; if he do not allow that he ought to be zealous, 
tervent, and detached from the world, let him be ac. 
curſed. In a ſecond canon, I would put another he- 
reſy, equally general, and equally -dangerous, and 
which regards the delay of converſion; and I would 
lay, If any one imagine that, after a life ſpent in ſin, 
a few regrets proceeding more from a fear of death 
and hell than from a principle of love to God, are 


ſufficient to open the gates of heaven, let him be ac- 
1 12 5 curſed. 


5 
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curſed. In a third canon I would put. .. fill up 
the liſt yourſelves, my brethren; and let us return to 
our ſubject. To confine ones ſelf to a certain circle 
of virtues; to ſtop at a fixed point; to be ſatisfied with 
a given. degree of piety, is an error, it is a hereſy 
which deſerves as many anathemas, and eccleſiaſtical 
thunders, as all the other, which have been unani. 
mouſly denounced by all chriſtians. 
My brethren, let us rectify our ideas, in order to 
rectify our conduct. Let us run with patience the race 
fet before us, let us go on till we can ſay with St. Paul, 
{ bave finiſhed my courſe. . Be not terrified at this idea 
of progreſſive religion. Some great efforts muſt have 
been made by all holy men in this place to arrive at 
that degree of virtue, which they have obtained: but 
the hardeſt part of the work is done, henceforward 
what remains is ealy. The way to heaven is narrow 
at the entrance; but it widens as we go on. The yoke 
of Chriſt is heavy at firſt; but it weighs little, when 
it hath been long worn. 

After all, there is a way of ſoftening all the pains, 
to which we are expoſed, by continuing our efforts. 
St. Paul practiſed this art with great ſucceſs; it con- 
ſiſts in fixing the eye on the end of the race. At the 
end of the race he ſaw two objects, the firſt the prize. 
- 'How eaſy to brave the enemies of ſalvation, when the 
eye is full of the proſpect of it! How tolerable ap- 
pear the pains of the preſent ſtate, when the /ufferings 
of the preſent lime are compared with and weighed againſt 
the glory that follows. Next, St. Paul ſaw Jeſus 
Chriſt at the end of the race, another object which 

animated him. He was animated by the example of 
Chriſt to finiſh his courſe with joy; he was animated 
by the aſſiſtances, which ſupported him; he was ani- 
mated by the promiſe of Chriſt telling him, He that 
en ſhall fit down in my throne ; he was animated 
the mercy, which he knew, how weak ſoever his 
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of Jeſus Chriſt, provided they were fincere, for Jeſus 
himſelf conquered for him, and himſelf acquired that 
prize for the apoſtle, at which he aſpired; in a word 


he was animated by his love, Jeſus Chriſt is at the end | 


of the race, and Paul loved Jeſus Chriſt, and longed 
to be with him. I ſaid, he ſaw two objects, the prize 


of victory, and Jeſus Chriſt: but theſe make only one 


object. St. Paul's prize is Jeſus Chriſt. Jeſus Chriſt 


is Paul's paradife. According to him Chriſt is the „ 


moſt deſirable part of celeſtial felicity: WhzIf# we are 
at home in the body, we are abſent from the Lord,; we are 
willing rather to be abſent from the body, and to be 
preſent with the Lord, 2 Cor. v. 6, 8. J deſire to depart, 
and io be with Chriſt, Phil. i. 23. J preſs towards the 
prize of the high calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus, chap. ſii. 
14. This thought, that every ſtep he took brought 
him nearer to Jeſus Chriſt, this thought rendered him 
inſenſible to all the fatigue of the race, and enabled 
him to redouble his efforts to arrive at the end. 

O flames of divine love! Shall we never know you 
except by the examples of the primitive chriſtians! 
O flames of divine love, which we have ſo often de- 
ſcribed, ſhall we never feel you in our own ſouls! 
Fire us, inflame us with your ardour, and make us 
underſtand that all things are eaſy to the man, who 
ſincerely loves God! God grant us this grace! To 
him be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Twill Jpeak of thy reflimeniip alſo 1 kings, and | will | 


not be aſpamed . 


My BreTuren, | 


55 is not only under the reign of a mut, chat re- 
1 ligion involves its diſciples in perſecution, it is 
in 5 of the greateſt tranquillity, and even when 
virtue ſeems to fit on a throne. A chriſtian is often 
1 ol to puniſhments different from wheels and 

People united to him by the ſame profeſſion 
of wr pig having received the ſame baptiſm, and 
called with him to aſpire at the ſame glory, not un- 


frequently preſs him to deny Jefus Chriſt, and prepare 


puniſhments for him, if he have dourage to confefs 
him. Religion is propoſed to us in two different 


points of view, a point of ſpeculation, and a point of 
practice. Accordingly there are two ſorts of mar- 
tyrdom, a martyrdom for doctrine, and a martyrdom 
for morality. It is for the laſt that the prophet pre- 
pares us in the words of the text, and to the ſame 
end I dedicate the ſermon, which 1 am going to ad- 
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dreſs to you to-day. I come into the place, that af. 
fords a happy aſylum for confeſſors and martyrs, to 
utter in your. hearing theſe words of Jeſus Chriſt, 

Whefeever ſhall be aſhamed of me, and of my words, in 
this adulterous and ſinful generation, of him alſo ſhall the 
| Son of man be aſhamed, when be cometh in the glory of 

his Father with the holy angels, Mark vill. 38. 

In order to animate you with a proper zeal for 
morality, and to engage you, if neceſſary, to become 
martyrs for it, we wlll treat of the 10 in five 
different views. 


I. We will ſhew you the authors, or, as they may 
be juſtly denominated, the executioners, who puniſh 
men with martyrdom for morality. 

II. The magnanimity of ſuch as expoſe themſelyen 
to it. 

III. The horrors that accompany it. 

IV. The obligation which 9 men to ſubmit 
to it. 

V. The glory that crowns it. 
We will explain theſe five ideas contained in the 

words of the pſalmiſt, I will /peak of thy teſtimonies be- 
Fore kings, and will not be aſhamed; and we will pro- 
portion theſe articles, not to that extent, to which 
they naturally go, opt: to the bonne e to 
theſe exerciſes. A 


I. The n or as we © fon now called them, the 
executioners, who inflict this puniſhment, are to be con- 
| fidered. The text calls them kings, I will /peak of thy 
reftimonics before kings. What kings does the pſalmiſt 
mean? Saul, to whom piety was become odious? or 
any particular heathen prince, to wbom the proſecuti- 
ons of Saul ſometimes drove our p for refuge? 
The name of the God of the Hebrews was blaſphemed 


among ay NN hs Fo ATE was called ſuper- 
| 127 ſtition 
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ſtition by them; and it would have been Arent to 


profeſs to fear him and avoid contempft. 
It is not eafy to determine the perſons intended by 
the, pſalmiſt, nor is it neceſſary to confine the words 


to either of the ſenſes given; they may be taken in a 
more extenſive ſenſe, The word ting in the eaſtern 


languages, as well as in thoſe of the weſtern world, 
is not confined to kings properly ſo called; it is ſome- 


times given to ſuperiors of any rank. Aſk not the 

reaſon of this, every language hath its own genius, 

and cuſtom. is a tyrant, who ſeldom conſults reaſon - 

before he iſſues orders, and who 185 enerally knows no 
* 


law but ſelf- will and caprice. ou infiſt on a di- 
rect anſwer to your inquiry concerning the reaſon of 
the general uſe of the term, I reply, the ſame paſſion 
for deſpotiſm, which animates kings on a throne, 
uſually inſpires ſuch individuals as are a little elevated 


above people around them; they confider themſelves . 


as ſovereigns, and pretend to regal homage. Au- 


thority over inferiors begins this imaginary royalty, 


and vanity finiſhes it. Moreover, ſuch as are called 


petty gentry in the world are generally more proud and 


abſolute than real kings; the laſt frequently propoſe 
nothing but to exerciſe dominion, but the firſt aim 
both to exerciſe dominion and to make a parade of 


the exerciſe, leſt their TY grandeur ſhould pew | 


unnoticed. 
I underftand, then, by the vague term, kings, all 


who have any pre-eminence over the loweſt orders of 


men, and theſe are they, who-exerciſe tyranny, and 


inflict the martyrdom, for which the prophet in the 


text prepares us. In order to comprehend this more 
fully, contraſt two conditions in the life of David. 


Remark firſt the ſtate of mediocrity, or rather happy 


obſcurity, in which this holy man was born. Edu- 


cated by a father, not rich, - but pious; he was reli- 


gious from his childhood. As he led a country life, 


he met with none of thoſe ſnares among his cattle, 
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340 The Moral Martyr, 
which the great world ſets for our innocence. He 
gave full ſcope without reſtraint to his love for God, 
and could affirm, without hazarding any thing, that 
God was ſupremely lovely. What a contraſt! This 
ſhepherd was ſuddenly called to quit his ſheep and 
his . and to live with courtiers in the palace of a 
prince. What a ſociety for a man accuſtomed to re. 
gulate his converſation by the laws of truth, and his 
conduct by thoſe of virtue! What a place was this 
for him to propoſe thoſe juſt and beautiful principles, 
which the holy Spirit teaches us in the ſcripture, and 
which are many of them to be found in the writings 
of the pſalmiſt! 7 bade ſeen 1 ib wicked in power, and 
Jpreading himſelf like a green bay-tree ; yet be paſſed away, 


and lo, he was not: I ſought him, but he could not be 


found, Surely men of bigh degree are a lie, to be laid in 
the balance they are allogetber lighter than vanity. —T ſaid, 
ye are gods, and all of you are children of the moſt High: 
but ye ſhall die like men.—Put not your truſt in a prince, 
#n, whom there is no help. His breath goeth forth, he re- 
turneth to his earth, in that very day his thoughts periſh. 
Ae, that ruleth bis ſpirit, is better than he, that taketh a 
city. My ſon, the ſon of my womb, the ſon of my vows, 
give not thy ſtrengihb unto women, nor thy ways to that 
which deftroyeth kings. It is not for kings, O Lemuel, Io 
drink wine, nor for princes ſtrong drink, leſt they drink 
and forget the law, and pervert the judgment of any of the 
aired. How would theſe maxims be received at 
ſome of your courts? They were not very pleaſing at 
that of Saul; David was therefore cenſured by him 
and his courtiers for propoſing them. Hear how he 


From me reproach and contempt. Princes did fit, and [peak 
againſt me, becauſe thy ſervant did meditate in thy ſtatutes. 
The proud have bad mewreatly in deriſian: yet have I nit 
declined from oy e Pſal. cxix. 22,23; 51. N 


4. * us paſs to the ſecond article, and cad 
| the 


— 


expreſſed himſelf in this pſalm. O Lord! remove 


obey. his voice? 
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the magnanimity of ſuch as expoſe themſelves to this 
martyrdom. This is naturally included in the for- 


mer remark,. concerning the executioners, who in- 


flict the puniſhment. My brethren, it is impoſſible. 


to ſpeak of the teſtimonies of God before the tyrants 


in queſtion without being accuſed either of a ſpirit of 


rebellion, averſion to ſocial pleaſures, or ruſticity and 
pedantry ; three diſpoſitions which the great ſeldom | 


forgive. 
The martyr for morality is ; ſometimes taxed with 


a ſpirit of rebellion. Perhaps you may have thought 1 


ſookk extravagantly, when I affirmed, that moſt men 
conſider themſelves as kings in regard to their inferiors. 


' I venture, however, to affirm a greater paradox ſtill: 


that is, they conſider themſelves as gods, and demand 
ſuch homage to be paid to their fancied divinity as | 


is due to none but the true God, 1 grant, great men 


do not all aſſume the place of God with equal arro- 


gance. There are not many Pharaohs, who adopt 


this brutal 1 * Who is the Lord that I ſhould 


xod.v.2. There are but few Senna- 


cheribs, who are ſo extravagant as to ſay to the peo- 


ple of God, Beware left Hezekiah perſuade you, ſaying, 
2 he Lord will deliver us. Halb any of the gods of the 


nations delivered his land out of the band of the king of 


Arias? Where are the gods of Hamath and yards ? 
Where are the gods of Sepbarvaim? Iſa. xxxvi. 18,19. 


* 


But, though the great men of the world do not 


always aſſume the place of God with ſo much bruta} 
inſolence, yet they do aſſume it. Though they do 


not ſay to their inferiors in ſo many words Obey us, 
rather than God, yet do they not ſay it in effect? Is it 


poſſible to oppoſe their fancies with impunity? Is it 


ſafe to eſtabliſh the rights of God in their preſence? | 
What ſucceſs had Elijah atthe court of Ahab? Micaiah - 
at that of Jehoſhaphat? John the baptiſt at that of --- 


Herod ? 


We need not go back to remote times. What fag . 
| cet 


* 
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ceſs have we had among you, when we have under- 
taken to alledge the rights of God in ſome circum- 
ftances? For example, when we have endeavoured to 
convince you, that to aſpire to the office of a judge 
without talents eſſential to the diſcharge of it, is to 
incur the guilt of all the unjuſt ſentences that may be 

1 that to dull the underſtanding wa de- 
5 hery, to drown'reaſon in intemperance, to diſſi- 


55 ate the ſpirits by ſenſual pleaſures, when going to 
2 


termine queſtions, which regard the lives and for- 
tunes of mankind, is to rob men of their property, 
and to plunge a dagger into their boſoms; that to be 
ſo abſorbed in forming public treaties, and in the 
| proſperity of the ſtate, as to loſe ſight of the intereſts 
pf religion, is equal to placing hope in the preſent life, 
and renouncing all expectation of a life to come; that 
, to render ones ſelf. inacceſſible to the ſolicitations of 
widows and orphans, While we fill offices created for 
their ſervice, is to uſurp honours for the ſake of emo. 
luments ; that to ſuffer the publication of ſcandalous 
books; and the practice of publick debauchery, under 


pretence of toleration and liberty, is to arm God 


againſt a tate, though ſtates ſubſiſt only by his pro- 
tection? Let us not repeat forgotten eee let 
us not, by multiplying theſe objects, run the hazard 
of increafing the number of arguments, which juſtify 
our propoſition. To /peak of tbe teftimonies of God be- 
fore kings, is to expoſe ones ſelf to a charge of rebel- 
lion, and-to ſuch puniſhments as ought to be reſerved 
for real incendiaries and rebels. 
2. As the great men of the world would have us 
reſpect their rank, ſo they are equally jealous of their 
_ Pleaſures; and, moſt men forming maxims of pleaſure 
more or leſs lax according as their rank is more or leſs 
eminent, licentiouſneſs grows along with credit and 
Fortune, A man, who made a ſcruple of being abſent 
from an exerciſe of religion, 3 he AE hardly 
— bread for the day, hath not even * by 
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Lord's ſupper ſince he became maſter of a thouſand a 
year. A man, whbſc conſcience would not ſuffer him 
to frequent ſome companies, when he walked a-foot, 
is become a ſubſcriber to publick gaming houſes now 


he keeps a carriage, A man, who would have bluſhed 
at immodeſt language in private life, keeps without 


ſcruple a proſtitute, now he is become a publick man, 


Lift your eyes a little higher, lift them above meta- 


phorical kings, and look at kings properly ſo called. 


Adultery, inceft, and other abominations more fit for 9: 


beaſts than men; what am I ſaying? abominations, to 


which beaſts never abandon themſelves, and of which 
men only are capable, are not theſe abominations con- 


ſidered as ſports in the palaces of ſome princes? This 
is what I fad, licentiouſneſs increaſes with credit and 
fortune. The maxims, which men form concerning 
pleaſures, are more or leſs looſe according as their 
rank is more or lefs eminent. In general, that de-. 
tachment from the world which religion propoſes to 
produce in our hearts, that ſpirit of repentance, with 
which it aims to inſpire us, thoſe images of death, 
which it perpetually ſets before us, thoſe plans of 


felicity diſengaged from matter, to which it invites 


us: all theſe ideas are taſteleſs to the great; we can 


not propoſe them amidſt their intoxicating pleaſures 


without being conſidered as Enemies to pleaſure, as 
ſcourges to ſocie x. 1 

3. When we ſpeak of the tefimonies of God before 
the great, we are taxed with ruſticity and pedantry. 


There is among men a miſnamed ſcience, without 


which we cannotappear in the great world, it is called 


politeneſs, or good breeding. This ſcience conſiſts in 


adopting, at leaſt in feigning to adopt, all the paſſions 
and prejudices. of the great, in taking ſuch forms as 
they like, in. regulating ideas of right and wrong by 
their caprice, in condemning - what they condemn, 
and in approving what they approve. In one word, 


politeneſs, in the ſtyle of the great, is that Jupplenels, 


which 
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which keeps a man always prepared to change his ; 
ſyſtem of morality and religion &cording to their 


fancies. Not to have this diſpoſition,' to have inva- 
riable ideas, and invariablerobjects of purſuit, to be 
inconvertible in religion, to have the laws of God 


always before our eyes, or as the ſcripture ſpeaks, to 


_ walk before him, is in the ſtyle of people of the world, 
to have no breeding, to be a bad courtier, to be poſ- 


ſeſſed with that kind of folly, which renders it pro- 


per for us, though not to be confined with lunaticks, 


yet to be baniſhed from the company of people of 
birth and quality, as they call Ar _ to be 5 


ſtationed in cloſes and cells. 


1 II. Thus we 1 ſeen both the executioners, who 
puniſh morality with martyrdom, and the magnani- 
mity which expoſes a man to the puniſhment ; and 


. theſe are ſufficient to expoſe our third article, the 


horrors that accompany it. I have not ideas ſuffi. 
ciently great of the bulk of my auditors to engage 


me to be very exact in expounding this third article. 
I fear, were I to enlarge on this part of my ſubject, 


I ſhould raiſe inſurmountable obſtacles to the end, 
which I ſhould propoſe in opening the ſubject. For- 


give an opinion ſo inglorious to your piety, but too 
well adjuſted to the interſections of it. We dare not 


form ſuch a plan for you as Jeſus Chriſt formed for St. 


Paul, when ſpeaking of this new proſelyte to Ananias, 
he told him, I will bew bim how great things he muſt 


 faffer for my name ſake, Acts ix. 16. - Martyrdom for 


doctrines, I grant, ſeems at firſt more ſhocking than 
martyrdom for morality : but, taken all together, it is 


Perhaps leſs inſupportable. To die for religion is not 


always the worſt thing in the calling of a chriſtian. 
Virtue wakes up into vigour in theſe circumſtances, 
and renders itſelf invincible by its efforts. Even 
worldly honour ſometimes comes to embolden. That 
2 of * Which is attributed to a man 8 
uc 
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ſuch a ſplendid ſacrifice, ſupports under exquiſite 
There is another kind of ſuffering longer and more 


fatiguing, and therefore more difficult. It is a pro- 


feſſion, a detail, a trade of ſuffering, if I may expreſs 
myſelf ſo. Jo ſee ones ſelf called to live among men, 
whom we are always obliged to contradict upon ſub- 
jects, for which they diſcover the greateſt ſenſibility; * 
to be excluded from all their pleaſures; never to be 
admitted into their company, except when they are 
under afflictions and reſtraints; to hear one's looks, 
and habits turned into ridicule, as they ſaid of the 
prophet Eliſha, He 7s an hairy man, and girt with a 


_ girdle of leather about his loins, 2 Kings 1. 8. What a 


puniſnment! Men, who have withſtood all the terrors 
of racks and dungeons, have yielded to the violence of 
this kind of perſecution and martyrdom. We will not 
be inſenſible of the frailty of our auditors, and, there- 
fore we will omit a diſcuſſion of the acute and horrid 
pains of this kind of martyrdom. e 
IV. We are to treat fourthly, of the ohligalion of 
ſpeaking of the teſimonies of God before _ We 
ground this on the nature of this duty. You have 
heard, that it conſiſts in urging the rights of God 
before great men, and, though it be at the hazard of 
all the comforts and pleaſures of life, in profeſſing to 
reſpect the moral part of religion. We do not mean 
an unſeaſonable and indiſcreet manner of doing ſo. 
The duty of confeſſing Jeſus Chriſt before tyrants, in 


regard to his doctrines, hath its bounds; and ſo hath 


that of confeſſing his morality. There was more 
enthuſiaſm than true zeal in ſuch ancient confeſſors as 
voluntarily preſented themſelves before perſecutors, 
and intrigued for the glory of martyrdom. So in re- 
gard to the preſent ſubject, in our opinion, it is not 
requiſite we ſhould intrude into the company of the 


great to reprove them, when we have reaſon to be- 


lie ve 
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| lieve our rebukes would be injurious toourlelves, and 


contribute nothing to the glory of religian.. All the 
actions of a chriſtian ſhould be directed by prudence. 


We only expect, you ſhould never bluſh for the 


_precepts of your great lawgiver, never contribute, by 


mean adulation, or profound filence, to the violation 


of them, in ſhort, that you ſhould openly profeſs to 

fear God always when your profeſſion is likely to 
. Convince a ſinner, or to convert a faint. - 4 

___ This duty carries its own evidence with i it. 
Leet us here compare the doctrines of religion with 
the precepts of it. The precepts of religion are as 
eſſential as the doctrines, and religion will as certainly 
fink, if the morality be ſubverted as if the theology 
de undermined. Moreover, doctrines are abſolutely 
_ uſeleſs without morality, and the doctrines of religion 
are only propoſed. to us as grounds of| the duties of 
it. The firſt doctrine of religion, the foundation of 
all the reſt, is, that there is only one God: but why 
doth God require us to admit the doctrine of his 
unity? It is that we may not divide ſupreme love, 
che character of ſupreme adoration, between the ſu- 
reme Being and creatures; for on this ſubject it is 
ſaid, thou ſbalt lobe the Lord thy God with all thine 
bzart. Now were 1 to deny 
Ve ought not to divide between God and any creature 
- that love, which is the eſſente of fi adoration, 
mould I be a leſs odious apoſtate, than if I denied 
the firſt? One of the moſt eſſential points of our di- 
vinity is, that there is a future ſtate. But why doth 
Dod require us to believe a future ſtate? It is that we 


mould regard the preſent life as the leaſt conſiderable 


period of our duration. If then, I deny this practi- 
cal propofition, the preſent life is the leaft conſider- 
able part of our duration, am I an apoſtate leſs od1ous 
than if I deny this propoſition of ſpeculation, there 1s 


a future ſtate? We ſay the ſame of ll other doctrines. 


If it be che * of a chriſtian to confeſs the doc - 
trines 


% 


\ 


this ſecond propoſition, | 
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trines of religion, and if a  flinple tende 25 1 


the offering of one grain of incenſe, be acts of denial 


of theſe truths of ſpeculation; I aſk, Are not one act 


of adulation, 'one ſmile of a tion, one geſture 
of acquieſcence alſo acts of Anal in regard to prac- 
tical truths? Moſt certainly. In times of perſecution 
it was neceſſary to lift up the ſtandard of Jeſus Chriſt, 


to confeſs him before Herod and Pilate, and before | 


all, who took theſe perſecutors of the church for 


their examples. In like manner while the church 
enjoys the moſt profound peace, if innocence be 
oppreſſed, if we ſee modeſty attacked, if we hear 
the ſophiſms of ſin, we muſt learn to ſay, each in 
his proper ſphere, I am a chriſtian, I hate calumny, 
I abhor oppreſſion, I deteſt protaneneſs and licen- 


tioufneſs, and ſo on. 

The further you carry this compariſon of martyr. 
dom for doctrines with martyrdom for duties, the 
more fully will you perceive, that the ſame reaſons 
which eftabliſh- the neceſſity of the firſt confirm that 


of the laſt, and that apoſtates from morality are no 


leſs odious than thoſe from divinity. Let us for a 
moment examine what makes the firſt martyrdom ne- 


ceſſary, I mean that for doctrines. Some reaſons re- 


card the believers themſelves. Our attachment to the 


religion of Jeſus Chriſt may be doubtful to ourſtives, 
before we ſuffer for it. Martyrdom is a trial of this 
attachment. Beloved, think it not ſtrange concerning the 
ery trial, which is to try you, as though ſome flame 


thing happened unto you, 1 Pet. iv. 12. Some regard 


the /peators, in whoſe preſence God calls his children 
to ſuffer for religion. Chriſtians have made more 
diſciples to the true religion by ſuffering perſecution, 
than tyrants have taken from it by perſecuting. This 
is a ſecond view of N ent A martyr. may ſay 


— 


with his divine maſter, I, if T be lifted up, will draw _ 


all men unto me, John xii. 32. Some of theſe reaſons 


regard the honour of religion for which God calls us 


* 


5 to ſuffer: What can. PRs more: 5 OY it than 
with which it in. 


that peace, and joy, and firmne 
ſpires its martyrs? How raviſhing is this religion, 


when it ſupports its diſciples under the moſt cruel. 
perſecutions Y How truly great doth it appear, when 


it indemnifies them for the loſs-of fortune, rank and 
life; when it makes them ſee, through a ſhower of 
ſtones, the object of their hope, and impels them to ex- 
claim with St. Stephen, Behold, I ſee the heavens opened, 
and the Son of Man landing on the right hand of God! 
Acts vii. 56. This is a third view of martyrdom, and it 
would be as eaſy to increaſe the liſt as it is to make the 
application. Let us apply to martyrdom for duties 
what we have ſaid concerning martyrdom ſor doc- 


trines, and we ſhall be obliged to conclude, that the 


ſame reaſons eſtabliſh the neceſſity of both. | 
Let us not paſs lightly over this article. If there 
de. a martyrdom of morality, how many apoſtates 
have we among us? How often have we denied our 
holy religion? How often, when it hath been jeer- 
ingly ſaid to us, hou alſo waſt with Feſus, have we 
king. replied, I know not what thou "Jax 9. 


. We come to our r laſt article, the crown of moral 
martyrdom. Here a new order of objects preſent 
themſelves to our meditation. Pardon me, if I can- 


not help deploring the loſs, or the. ſuſpenſion of that 


voice with which for three and twenty years I have 
announced the teſtimonies of God ſo as to be clearly 
heard at the remoteſt parts of this numerous auditory. 


However, I will try to preſent to you at leaſt a few 


of the truths, which I dare not Os to ſpeak 


of in their utmoſt extent. 
The martyrdom of m rality 1 A1 man who can ſay 
to God, as our prophet ſaid, I will ſpeak of thy teſti- 


monies before kings, and will not be aſhamed, finds a rich 


reward, firſt in the ideas, which a ſound reaſon gives 


him, of thame and glory ; ms in the teſtimony 


Ci | : of 


. 
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of vi own conſcience; thirdly, ; in the approbation | 


of good people; and laſtly,” in the prerogatives of 


martyrdom.” Theſe, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, are 
four jewels of his crown. * | 
I. Notions of ſhame and glory are not arbitrary” 0 85 
are founded on the eſſence of thoſe things, to whick 
they are related; on theſe relations they depend, and 


not on the caprice of different underſtandings. 


' firſt relation is that, which I have to God, it is the 


lation of a creature to his Creator. The duty of this 
relation is that of the moſt profound ſubmiſſion. My 
glory is to diſcharge this duty, and it 18 my ſhame to 


violate it. My ſecond relation is that, which I have 


to men, a relation between beings formed in the ſame 
image, ſubject to the ſame God, and expoſed to the 
ſame miſeries. The duty of this relation i is that of 


treating men as I wiſh they would treat me, or to uſe 
the words of Jeſus Chriſt, of doing to them whatſoever I 
would thev ſhould do unto me, Matt. vii. 12. It is my 
glory to diſcharge this duty, and my ſhame to violate 
it, and ſo of the reſt. Theſe ideas are not arbitrary, 


they are founded in the nature of things. No mortal, 
no potentate hath a right to change them. If then 
the great regard me with diſdain, when I anſwer to 


my relations, and diſcharge the duties of them, I 
will not be aſhamed. The contempt, which this 
conduct brings upon me, falls back upon my de- 


ſpiſer ; becauſe ſhame is a neceſſary conſequence of 
violating theſe duties, and becauſe glory is a neceſ- 
* conſequence of practiſing them. | 


2. The martyrdom of morality is rewarded by the 
teſtimony of con/cience, and by the ineffable joys, with 
which the heart is overwhelmed. While the tribunals 
of the great condemn the chriſtian, an inward judge 


abſolves him, and the decrees of the former are re- 
verſed by the latter. Our rejoicing is this, the teſtimony 


of our conſcience. J ſuffer, nevertheleſs Tam not aſpamed, for 
1 know whom 1 pave bellen 2 Cor. f 1. 12. 2 FD 1 1. 127 
| =p 3. The ; 


| 


SP” 


what the firſt call your ſhame. 
cChooſe one of the two parties to judge you, can you 


a The Moral 7 ES 
3. The moral martyr Us rewarded by the 8 
tion of good people. Indeed, ſuffrages will never be 


unanimous. There will always be in the world two 
oppoſite ſyſtems, one of virtue, another of ſin. The 
izans of a ſyſtem of ſin will always condemn the 


friends of virtue, as the friends of virtue will always 
Lou cannot be con- 


condemn the partizans of fin.” 
ſidered in the ſame light by two ſuch different claſſes 
of judges. What the firſt account infamous, the laſt 
call glory; and the laſt will cover you with glory for 


ſſibly heſitate a moment on which to fix your 
choice? The prophet indemnified himſelf by an inter- 
courſe with the people of God for the injury done him 
by the great, I am, ſaid he, a companion of all them that 
Fear thee, and of them that keep thy precepts, Pſal. cxix. 63. 
Suffer me to anctify here the profane praiſe, which 

Lucan gave Pompey * ; The Gods are for Ceſar, but Cato 
7s for Pompey. Yes, the approbation of Cato is prefer- 
able to that of the gods! I mean thoſe imaginary gods, 
who frequently uſurp the rights of the true God. 

In fine, The martyr for morality is rewarded by 
the prerogatives of martyrdom. It would be incon- 
venient, in the cloſe of a ſermon, to diſcuſs a queſtion, 
that would require a whole diſcourſe; I mean that 
concerning degrees of glory: but, that, if there be 


degrees of glory, the higheſt will be beſtowed on 


martyrs, will admit of no diſpute. - This, I think, 

may be proved from many paſſages of ſcripture. St. 
John ſeems to have taken pains to eſtabliſh this doc- 
trine in the Revelation ; He that opercometh, and kee p- 


 eth my works unto the end, to bim will T give power over 


the nations, and he fhall rule them with à rod of iron, as 
I theveſſels of a polter ſhall they be broken lo ſhivers, chap. 
ii. 26, 27. this regards martyrs, and this ſeems to pro- 
miſe 2 pre-eminence. * I come quickly, _ 
I bal 
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that faſt which thou haſt, that no man take thy crotun. 


Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple 


of my God, and he ſhall go no more out, and I will write 


upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city of 


my God, which is new Feru/alem, which cometh down oui 
of beaven from my God, chap. iii. 11, 12. this regards 
martyrs, and this ſeems to promiſe them pre-eminence. 


What are theſe, which are arrayed in white robes? and 


whence came they ? Theſe are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have waſhed their robes, and made them 


white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before © 
the throne of God, chap. vil. 13, 14, 15. This regards 


martyrs, and this alſo ſeems to promiſe them pre- 
eminence. | 
Chriſtians, perhaps your minds are offended at the 
goſpel of this day. Perhaps you are terrified at the 
career, which we have been opening to you. Per- 


haps you are inwardly murmuring at this double mar- 


tyrdom. Ah! rather behold 2% great cloud of wit- 
neſſes, with which you are compaſſed about, and con- 
gratulate yourſel ves that you fight under the ſame 
ſtandard, and aſpire at the ſame crown. Above all, 
look unto Feſus the author and ſiniſber of faith, who en- 


dured ſuch contradiction of ſinners againſt himſelf, and 


who, as the ſame apoſtle, Paul, ſays; not only endured 
the croſs, but alſo deſpiſed the ſhame. Hark, he ſpeaks 
to you from the goal, and in this animating language 


addreſſes you, F any man hear my voice, I will come 
in to him. To him that overcometh will 1 grant to ſit 


with me in my throne, even as I alſo overcame, and am ſet 
down with my Father in his throne, Rev. iii. 20, 21. 


Happy you, if you be acceſſible to ſuch noble mo- 


tives! Happy we, if we be able to ſay to God, in 


that ſolemn day, in which he will render to every one 


according to his works; I have preached righteouſneſs 


in the great congregation. Lo, I have not refrained my 
tips, O Lord, thou knoweft ! T have not hid thy righteouf= 


neſs 
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neſs within my heart, 4 have declared thy faithfulneſs and 
thy fatvation, I have. not concealed thy loving kindneſs! 
 Wilhhold not thou thy t mercies. From me, O Lord! 
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In a Letter of Mr. DUMONT, Paſtor of the French 
Church at ROTTERDAM, and Profeſſor of the 
Oriental Languages, and Eeeleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
| to Mr. SAURIN at the HAGUE,' _- 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


G DUMONT, author of the following 
eſſay, was born at Creſt in Dauphiny, Auguſt 


19th, 1680, and died at Rotterdam, January 1ſt, 1748. 
He was a refugee for religion, and was paſtor of the 


Walloon church at Rotterdam, and profeſſor of the 


Oriental languages and Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, He 
publiſhed nothing himſelf during his life: but after 


his deceaſe Mr. Superville, his colleague, publiſhed, 
with a ſhort preface, one volume of his ſermons, con- 
taining twelve diſcourſes, the moſt plain, artleſs, and 
edifying, that I have ever had the happineſs of read- 


ing: not ſo diſputatious as thoſe of Amyraut, not ſo 


grave as thoſe of Superville, not ſo ſtiff as thoſe of 
Torne and Bourdaloue, nor ſo charged 


with colour- 
ing as thoſe of Saurin: but placid, ingenious, gentle, 
natural, and full of evidence and pathos: juſt as wiſ< 
dom from above ſhould be, pure, peaceable, mild. 
Full of mercy and good fruils .., ſown in peace to make 
peace, James iii. 17, 18. The publick owe this vo- 
lume to Mademoiſelle de Heuqueville, the pious pa- 


troneſs and friend of the author, who had as it were 


extorted them from him before his death. - 


Mr. Saurin, who pnbliſhed this effay in his diſſer- : 9 8 
tations on the Bible, ſays, I follow our verſion, N 
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ADVERTISE MENT. 
the general ſenſe of interpreters. A learned man M 
(Mr. Dumont) has inveſtigated the ſubject at large, 
and, if he doth not furniſh us with demonſtrations in = 
| favour of the ſyſtem he propoſes, yet his conjectures 
_ are ſo full of erudition, and ſo very probable, that we 
vp Cannot help admiring them, while we feel an inclina- 
oF tion to diſpute them.“ 1 3 
For my part, I own, if I may venture a conjecture, 
_ -I think Mr. Dumont has placed his opinion in a light 
both beautiful and in a very high degree probable, 
ay ſum up his meaning, he would read the paſſage 
thus: | 3 | | 
55 | I SAMUEL Chap. xxi. 
Ver. 10. And David fled that day for fear of Saul, 
and went to Achiſh, the king of Gath. | 
11. And the ſervants of Achiſh ſaid unto him, Is 
not this David the king of the land? did they not 
= - ſing one to another of him in dances, ſaying Saul hath 
1 _  flain his thouſands, and David his ten thouſands ? 
=_ 12. And David was ſtruck to the heart with theſe 
words, and was ſore afraid of Achiſh king of Gath. 
13. And he changed countenance before them, and 
1 fell convulſed into their hands, and he hurt and 
A marked himſelf againſt the poſts of the gate, and he 
1 JJ ͤ 
134. Then ſaid Achiſh unto his ſervants, La, you 
ſee the man is epileptick: wherefore then have ye 
brought him unto fe? — 98 
15 . Have I need of epileptic ks, that ye have brought 
this man to fall into convulſions in my preſence ? 
Shall this fellow come into my houſe? | 
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SIR, 


May venture to call che Jon, 1. have the We | 
to write you, An apology for the conduct of David 
at the court of king Achiſh, for my deſign is to prove 
three things: "Firſt, That if David had counterfeited 
madneſs on the occaſion mentioned in the twenty-firſt 
chapter of the firſt book of Samuel, he would not 
have committed any ſin. Secondly, That David did 
not feign himſelf mad, as is generally ſuppoſed. And 
thirdly, That this heir apparent to the crown of 
Iſrael had not at the court of Gath the, leaſt _ 
of madneſs, either real or feigned. 5 


— 


1. If you were a man, who 8 point of mo- 
rality by human authority, I might alledge in en 
of this firſt article che following diſtich of . 


Inſipiens efto, cum tempus paſtulat, aut res 3 
Stultitiam Fmulare: loco, prudentia ſumma eſt (: 1 ) 


N Indepen- 
n Diſticha de moribus, .. Diſt. 16, | 
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388 Davids ſuppoſed Madneſs. 
Independently of this author, of whom we hardly 

know either the true name, the religion, the coun. 
try, or the age, every body will allow that there is a 


gona deal of wiſdom required to play the fool properly. 


adneſs is no fin, it is a difeaſe of the mind, or ra. 


ther of the brain. David, it is to be obſerved, dur. 


ing his pretended madneſs faid nothing criminal. He 
did a few apparent acts of a perſon inſane. Why 
might he not be allowed to free himſelf from immi- 
nent danger by this prudent diſſimulation ? To treat 
of this-queſtion fully and accurately it would be ne- 
ceſſary to go to the bottom of the ſubject, and exa- 
mine the grounds and principles of the obligations 
men are under to ſpeak and act ſincerely to one ano- 
ther, It might not be improper to inveſtigate this 
matter by inquiring, whether in this reciprocal en- 
gagement there be any difference between deceiving 
by words known and agreed on between- mankind, 
and miſleading by actions the natural ſigns of the 
fentiments of our hearts. Particularly it ſhould be 
examined, whether there be no caſes, in which this 
kind of contract is in a ſort ſuſpended, and whether 
David were not in one of theſe caſes, in which he was 
not obliged ſo to act as to convey to king Achiſh his 
true and real ſentiments. But as I know, fir, you 
have examined this ſubject in the caſe of Samuel, 1 
will confine myſelf to two arguments, ſupported by 


1 


in order to juſtify him. 


a few facts relative to the conduct attributed to David, 


Firſt, His life was in danger, and will not a man 
give all that he hath for his life? Have we not a right to 
do every thing except fin to avoid death? Blame, and 
welcome, the cruel policy of Dionyſus of Sicily (2), 
who ſometimes ſpread a report that he was ſick, and 
ſometimes that he had been aſſaſſinated by his ſoldiers, 

with a deſign to diſcover by the unguarded converſa- 


: (e) Polyzaus Stratag, lv, cap. a. S. 15, 16. 
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David's Juppoſed Madneſs 389 
tion of his ſubjects how they ſtood affected to his go- 
vernment, that he might have a pretence for pro- 
ſcribing ſuch as were ill affected to his deſpotiſm, 
Cenſure, if you pleaſe, the king of Ithaca, and the 
aſtronomer Meton (3) for pretending to have loſt their 
ſenſes, the firſt foF the fake of continuing with his 
dear Penelope, and the laſt to avoid accompanying 
the Athenians in an expedition againſt Sicily. Pity, 
if you will, the two monks Simeon and Thomas (4) 
who affected to play the fool leſt the extraordinary 
holineſs of their Itves ſhould not be perceived. I 
freely give up theſe tyrants and hypocrites to the moſt 
ſevere criticiſm, and I am inclined to be of the opi= 
nion of Cicero (3), who calls the fineſſe of Ulyſſes, aun 
honeftum con/ilium, a diſingenuous conduct. Form, 
if you think proper, the fame opinion of the ſtra- 
tagem of the famous St. Ephraim (6), who, under- 


ſtanding that he was choſen biſhop, and that they were 


going to force him to be ordained, ran into a publick 

lace, walked irregularly, let fall his robe, went eat- 
ing along the ſtreets, and did ſo many actions of this 
kind that every body thought he had loſt his ſenſes; 
He watched his opportunity, fled and concealed him- 
felf, and continued to do thus till they had nominated 
another biſhop. I will not pretend to ſay, whether 
this proceeded from his contempt of vain glory, as 
Sozomen (7) pretends, or from his great love of res 
tirement, for he was novxias tits ayay Hanns. For my part, 


| I make no ſcruple to ſay of this artifice, as well as 


of the trick he played Apollinaris (8), 1 boneſtum 
conſilium. But you, fir, who are ſuch a good citizen, 


will you condemn the wiſe Solon (9) for counterfeit= 


ing diſtraction in order to divert his fellow citizens of 
Athens from their reſolution to abandon Salamin his 
(3) Alian variar, hiftoridr,” lib, xiii; caps 12. 4] Byn- 
gum Hiſt.” Bedef. lib? iv. cap. 34. (5) Cic. de officiise 
b. 3 26. AER. ER '(6) Sozomen Hiſt, eccl. lib. iii. cap. 16. 
(7) ibid. () Greg. de Nyſſen Faneg. de 8. Ephr, 
1 in Solone- 2 f 2. 8 enn — 8 
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opinion given of Lucius Junius Brutus (10), 
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.. + Brutus erat ſtulti ſapiens imitator. - 
FF = F 05 


He affected to be ſtupid; leſt he ſhould become ſuſ- 
_ pected by! Tarquin the proud, who had put to death 

bis ache: and his eldeſt brother for the fake of ſeizing 
their great wealth. It ſhould ſeem, that on ſup- 
poſition David acted a part when he was in danger of 

is life in a place where he had fled for refuge, it 
would be a ſufficient juſtification of his character to 
ſay, that he thought he might innocently make uſe 
ann a fratagems ought ty; Ke vi 
2. If the danger of loſing his life be not ſufficient, 
let it be obſerved further, that the deception was di- 
rected to the: Philiſtines, with whom the Iſraelites 
were then at war. This is a ſecond argument to juſ- 
tify the conduct of David. When was it ever unlaw- 
ful to uſe ſtratagems in war? Did not God himſelf 
order the Iſraelites to lie in ambu/b and to flee before 
the inhabitants of Ai in order to draw them from the 
city! Is there any leſs evil in affecting cowardice 
than there is in pretending to be deprived of reaſon? 


Where is the general, who would not be glad to take 
cities at the ſame price as Callicratidas of Cyrene 


(11) took the fort of Magneſia, by introducing four 
ſoldiers who pretended to be ſick? You have obſerved, 
ir, in Buchanan's excellent hiſtory of Scotland (12), 
the manner in which king Duncan defeated the 
army of Swen king of Norway, who was beſieg- 
ing him in Perth. He ſent the beſiegers a great 


quantity of wine and beer in which ſome herbs of 
8g. VVV noxious 
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(10) Dion. Halicarn, Antiquitat. Roman. lib. ii. (14) Poly- 
nus Stratag. Iib. ii. cap. 27. S. 14. [a) Buchanani Hiſt. 
Scotica. Rem. This tale is not credited by ſome hiſtorians, and 
lodeed it appears highly improbable in itſelf. Mr. Guthrie calls it 
. an infamous and improbable ſtory.— Hiſt. of Scot: Vol. I. p. 234. 
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noxious qualities had been infuſed; and while this fo- 
porifick was taking effect, he went into the camp, 
and put the whole army to the ſword except the 


prince of Norway and ten ſoldiers, who had ſuſpected 
the preſent made them by the enemy, and had not 


taſted the beverage. The herb is ſuppoſed to be the 


ſolanum, or ſirychnos of Pliny (13), the nigbt bade, 
which in a certain quantity ſtupiſfies, in a greater 


quantity diſtracts, and if more than two drachms, 
cauſes death. For theſe two reaſons, then, I con- 
clude that my firſt propoſition is ſufficiently clear. 1 
ſaid, if Dag had counterfeited madneſs, and played 

the fool, he would not have committed any fin; firſt 
becauſe his life was in danger, and ſecondly, eee 
the ne were at war n his W 


| 11, it any continue e obſtinately to maintain; - that 
the diſſimulat ion of David: was criminal, and oppo- 


ſite to ſincerity and good faith, I have another ſtring 


to my bow to defend this illuſtrious refugee. I affirm, 
that David did not play the fool and act a part, but 
that, being ſeized with extreme fear at hearing the 
converſation of the miniſters of ate in the court of 


king Achiſh, he fell under a real abſence of mind, 


and behaved in a few inſtances like a man diſordered 


in his ſenſes. Sebaſtian Schmidt (14), a celebrated Lu- 


theran divine, propoſed as a kind of problem, whe- 


ther providence might not permit David to be terri- 


fied into a momentary delirium in order to effect his 
deliverance. Mr. John Chriſtian Ortlob, a learned 
man of Leipſick (15), publiſned a diſſertation i in 1706 
on the delirium of David before Acbiſb, in which he 

ſhews, that the whole of the ſacred text in Samuel 
naturally leads us to judge that David was ſo ſtrucx 
with . fear of e deaxh that for a few moments 
his 


| * 


(05 3 kun. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxi. cap. 31.—Salmas, ad Sonia. 
p. 1086. (14) D. Sebaſt. Schmidius in 1 Sam. xxi. - 
(15) Davidis delirium coram Achis, * 1706. 4 res. 14. 
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his underſtanding was abſent. As this theſis is little 


known in this country, and as it is curious in itſelf,. 


you will not be diſpleaſed, fir, if I give you here a 
— Ü—¼1Jl! U 
1. Mr. Ortlob ſhews, that diſſimulation was im- 
practicable in David's condition. Either he affected 
to play the fool the moment he was ſeized by the 
ſervants of the king, or only while he was in the pre. 
{ence of Achiſn. The text is contrary to the firſt, 
for it expreſsly aſſures us that this madneſs of David 
was in conſequence of the converſation, that paſſed 
between Achiſh and his, officers in the preſence of 


David. The ſecond ſuppoſition is not at all likely, 
for it would have been very imprudent for him to 


begin to act his part in the preſence of Achiſh, his 
officers would have diſcovered the artifice, and would 
have informed their maſter; beſide it is inconceivable 
that David ſhould continue from his being firſt taken 
to that moment as mute as a fiſh in order to conceal a 


deſign; which required a ſtate of mind more tranquil 


than that of David could be in a danger ſo imminent. 

2. Next, Mr. Ortlob proceeds to prove that David 
had a true and natural alienation of mind. 2 
Ihe firſt proof is, his fear of danger. David, ſays the 
twelfth verſe, laid up the words in his heart, and was ſore 


afraid of Achiſh the king of Gath. The terror that ſeized 


his ſoul affected the organs of his body, and diſcon- 
certed the fibres of his brain. There are many ex. 
amples of perſons affected'in like manner with ſudden 
fear. Our learned author relates the caſe of a girl 
of ten years of age (16), who was ſo terrified with 
thunder and lightning in a furious tempeſt, that ſhe 
was ſeized with violent convulſions in her left arm 


and her left leg. Though ſhe did not loſe her ſenſes, . 


yet ſhe was conſtrained to flee on the other foot along 
the wainſcot of the chamber, and the company could 

r | | 

„ The 


(16) Ephemer, Med. Phys, Ghrm, Academiz eurioſorum. An. 8, 
ny + Pos ; 
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David's — M adneſe. . 1 


The next proof i is taken from the expreſſions of 
the inſpired writer, which R * literally. EX 
plained fignify a real madneſs. . 

David changed his bebaviour. It is in the Hebrew 
his /2/te, that is his reaſon, for reaſon i is in en, what 


taſte is in regard to aliments. 


Aud he became mad. The Hebrew verb 1040 i in the 
conjugation hithpael, as it is here, always ſignifies in 
ſcripture real, and not feigned madneſs, and there is 
nothing in the text, which obliges us to depart from 
a ſenſe, that perfectly agrees with the ſimplicity of 
the hiſtory. The French and Engliſh verſions render 
it, he feigned himſelf mad: but they are wrong, for 
the original ſays nothing about feigning. 

He ſcrabbled on the doors of the gate. Cornelius a La; 

ide thinks, he wrote the letter tau to form the figure e 
of the croſs. Rabbi Schabtai, ina German book entitled 
Eſrim vearba (17), was better informed, and he ſays 
David wrote on the gates of the palace, the king owes 
me a hundred thouſand gilders, and his kingdom, fifty thou- 
ſaud. Mr. Ortlob, learned as he is, does not know ſo 


much as the Rabbi and the Jeſuit. He contentꝭ him- 


ſelf with obſerving, that David all taken up with his 
delirium, and having no inſtrument in his hand to 
write, ſcratched the gate with his fingers, like people 
in a malignant fever. He obſerves alſo, that the in- 
decent manner in which David let his ſpitile fall down 


upon bis beard is a natural and uſual conſequence of a 


delirium. , 

His third proof. i is taken from the connection of 
the whole hiſtory, which ſuppoſes and indicates real 
madneſs. David changed bis behaviour; the ſacred 
author explains firſt in what this change conſiſted, it 
was in becoming mad in the preſence of the king and 
his officers; and he adds two actions of madneſs, the 
one ſcratching and writing on the gates with his fin- 


gers, and the other drireling on his beard. 
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364 David's ſuppoſed Madneſs. 
The laſt proof our author takes from the conſe. 
quences. Achiſh gives David his life and liberty, as 
a man beneath his reſentment. He was angry with 

thoſe who brought a madman to him. David on his 
fide eſcaped the danger, recovered his ſpirits and be. 

came himſelf. There is no reaſon to queſtion whether 
he obſerved the precept given by himſelf in the thirty. 
fourth pſalm, which he compoſed as well as the fifty. 
fixth to praiſe God for his deliverance, keep thy lips 
from ſpeaking guile, ver. 123. AD 
My ſecond propoſition was, that David did not feign 
himſelf mad as is uſually ſuppoſed, and Mr. Ortlob 
in his treatiſe hath juſtified David from the charge of 
every kind of diſſimulation, and ſo far it gives me 
leaſure, to follow him, for this is an opinion more 
tolerable than the former, but I muſt'beg leave to 
diſſent from this learned writer, and to ſtate in the 
next place my own opinion, for I do not think; as Mr. 
Ortlob does, that David had any degree of madneſs. 


III. I think, the whole paſſage ought to be under. 
ſtood of an epilepſy, a convulſion of the whole body, 
with a loſs of ſenſe for the time. Judge, ſir, of the 
reaſons on which I ground this third propoſition. 
I. My firſt reaſon is taken from the original terms, 
which perfectly agree with an epilepſy. This is not 
eaſy to diſcover in our modern verſions: but it is very 
plain in the Septuagint, and in the old Latin verſion, 
which our interpreters often very injudiciouſly deſpiſe. 
The authors of both theſe verſions were in a better 
condition than we are to underſtand the force, and 
the real ſignification of Hebrew words and idioms. I 
am fully perſuaded we ought to prefer theſe verſions | 
nt caſe. b 
David, faith the ſacred hiſtorian, changed bis beba- 
viour, or his fate. The Septuagint reads it, nwaws: 
To Tpeawrov aulov, and the Vulgate, immutavit os ſuum, he 
changed countenance. I think this tranſlation is better 
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AS 


nifies to agitate ones ſelf, to ſhake, either by twin 


David's ſuppoſed Madneſs. 7 = 2 
than that of Mr. Ortlob, his reaſon was changed, be- 


cauſe it is added before them, or in thejr ſight, and in 


the thirty-fourth pſalm, before Abimelech, or in his 
_ preſence. It is well known, that the countenance of 
a perſon taken with an epilepſy is ſuddenly changed. 


But ſhould we retain the word reaſon, we might with 


equal juſtice ſay, that the reaſon,” or the taſte is 


changed in an epileptick fit, becauſe, for a few. mo- 
ments reaſon is abſen n. 
2. Our verſion adds, he feigned him/elf mad in their 


hands. The Septuagint ſeems to me to have rendered 


the words much better, napa#eprl en Tay xh avruy, He 


ſtruggled, or toſſed himſelf in their hands. (For I think 


the preceding words in this verſion, in that day be 
feigned, is one of thoſe interpolations, which paſſed 
from the margin to the text; and that the words, 
xai fluumantev eri rag Wupas rug roh, are of ſome other 
verſion, and have got into the text as the former.) 
The Hebrew word halal is a general term, which 82 
ling like the ſtars, or by applauding ſome one, or 
by boaſting of any thing of our own, which the Latins 
call jactare, jactare ſe, or by moving ourſelves in- 
voluntarily, as a paralytick man does, or a madman, 
or a perſon in convulſions, or one in exceſſive. joy. 
The Septuagint could not tranſlate the word here 
better than by Tapapepeoga, becauſe Tapappu; AMONg the 
Greeks (18) is put for a diſtracted perſon, a demo- 
niack, and becauſe a body irregularly and involun- 


tarily agitated is ſaid napapepro9m, Ariſtotle (19) uſes 
it in this ſame ſenſe. Having ſaid that there ſeems 


ſomething in the ſoul of an intemperate man befide 
reaſon, and oppoſite to it, he adds, he is like a 


paralytick body, the patient aims to move the 9755 | 


hand or the right foot, and the left hand and the left 


foot move rosa eis ra apirpa nagapepls, The only dif- 


ference 


(18) Phavorinus in voce mepapop;, (19) Ariſtot, Ethicor. ad 
Nicomachups, lib. i. ep. 11323. 
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ference is, we perceive irregular motions of the body, 
whereas thoſe of the ſoul are inviſible, The Vulgate 

tranſlates in a manner more favourable ſtill to my 
opinion, ef collabebatur inter manus eorum, be fell into 
their bands} The term collabi, as well as cadere, and 
corruere ate applied to the epilepſy, which the He. 
| brews, like us, called the falling fickneſs. All theſe 
Latin words may be ſeen in this ſenſe in the firſt 
apology of Apuleius (19). He addreſſes himſelf to 
Emilianus His adverhe) to juſtify himſelf from the 
. accufatien of having bewitched one Thallus, who 
was fallen extremely ill with an epilepſy. Imo fi 


verum velis, Emiliane, tu potius caducus qui jam 


tot calumniis cecidiſti, neque enim gravius eſt cor- 
pore quam corde collabi, pede potius quam mente 
corruere, in cubiculo deſpui, quem in — ſplendi- 
diſſimo cetu deteſtari. 

g. And be marked the poſts of the gates. This is the 


verſion of the late Mr. Martin, but allow me to lay 
aſide all the verſions of our modern divines, and even | 
thoſe of the moſt celebrated Rabbies, and to abide ' 


by my Septuagint and my Vulgate. The Septuagint 
renders it za: emlev em: rug dopcs rug bus, .and the Vul- 
gate faith, ef impingebat in oftia portæ, and he hurt 
himſelf, or he daſbed himſelf againſt the poſts of the gate. 
Munſter (20) pretends indeed that the Latin inter- 
preter firſt wrote, ef pingebat in oftia portæ, and that it 
was afterwards changed into impingebat, but though 
this ingenious conjecture hath been adopted by able 
criticks, yet it ſeems to me futile, becauſe on the one 
hand the Vulgate evidentl follows the Septuagint, 
and on the other, becauſe the Latin interpreter would 
have contradicted himſelf, collabebatiur inter manus 


ebrem, et pingebat in N porte, if he fell into their 


hands how could he write, or ſcratch with his fin- 


BEE. on the _ or the door? Nori is it neceſſary _ 
the 


= } A leius Apol. pro ſe jof pfl. 0 (20) Monſterus in 
h. 1 ele . See Bayle, Achiſh. Rem. 8 
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the celebrated Lewis Cappel (21) to ſuppoſe. the 


change of a letter, and to ſay that the Septuagint 
— vajatoph, Finltend of vajetau. The verb ava 
ſignifies to mark, to make an impreſſion, or ſome - 


print with the hand, or an inſtrument, and to ſhake, 


and make the body tremble. where the mark is im- 
printed. David was violently hurt againſt the poſts 


of the gate ſo that marks were left in his fleſh, This 
ſignification of the verb is agreeable to the Chaldean 
language, in which 7eva ſignifies to tremble, to ſhi. 


ver, and in the Arabick, where the ſame root ſigni- 
fies to be troubled or aſtoniſhed. f 
4. King Achiſh uſes another word, which modem | 


tranſlations render foo!, madman.” Ls, you ſee the man 
is mad. Have T need of madmen, and ſo on. The Sep- 
tuagint, which I follow ſtep by ſtep, and the authors 
of which underſtood Hebrew better than we, tranſlates 
it, dou dert avIea umme and ſo on: Why have, you 


brought this man? Do you not ſee that he is attacked D 


with an epilepſy ? Have I need of epilepticks, that you 


have brought him to fall into convulſions in my pre 
_ ſence? This fingle teſtimony of the Septuagint IE 


to determine this queſtion. -. 

2. My ſecond claſs of arguments is taken from che 
ſcope of the place, and I think, even ſuppoſing the 
original terms were as favourable to the idea of folly 
or madneſs as they are to that of an epilepſy, yet we 


ſhould be more inclined to the latter ſenſe than to | 


the former. 


1. Firſt, If there be fe: mnie of perſons | 
frighted into folly or madneſs, there, are more of - 


perſons terrified into an epilepſy. Among the vari- 
ous cauſes of this ficknefs, the author of a book on the 


| ſubject, ſuppoſed to be Hippocrates (22), hath given 
ſudden fright as one. It would be needleſs to multiply 
Page when a n . Wan gives us * 
3 


oy ) hi 8 ade frees libro iv. cap 9 * 
122) 9 T. ul. 8. 
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manyl but I recollect one inſtance of the zeal of St. Bar- 
nard (23) which deſerves to be related, I do not ſay to 

be applauded. William the Xth. duke of Aquitain, and 
count of Thoulouſe, declared himſelf againſt Inno- 
cent the IId. in favour of Peter de Leon, an anti-pope, 
who had taken the name of Anacletus the IId. The 
duke had driven the biſhops of Poictiers, and of Limo. 

Bea, from their ſees. St. Barnard was ſent into Guienne 
to engage him to reconcile himſelf to the holy ſee, 
and to re-eſtabliſh the two biſhops : but he could not 
prevail with him to be reconciled to the biſhop of 

oictiers. While they were talking at the church 
gate, St. Barnard. went up to the altar and ſaid maſs, 
Having conſecrated the hoſt, and pronounced the be- 
nediction on the people, he took the body of the Lord 
Ina patine, and going out with a countenance on fire, 
and with eyes in a flame, he addreſſed with a threat- 


ning air theſe terrible words to the duke: We have 


intreated you, but you have deſpiſed us. In a former 


interview a great number of the ſervants of God be- 
ſought you, and you treated them with contempt. Be- 


hold, now the Son of the virgin comes to you, the 
head and lord of the church you perſecute. Behold 
your judge, at whoſe name every knee in heaven, earth 
and hell bow. Behold the avenger of your crimes, 

into whoſe hand ſooner or*later your ſtubborn ſoul 
ſhall fall. Have you the hardineſs to deſpiſe him? 


And will you contemn the maſter as you have done 


the 


(23) Vita Sancti Bernardi, lib. ii. cap. 6. n. 38. Rogavimus 
te, et ſpreviſti nos, ſupplicavit tibi in altero, quam jam tecum ha- 
buimus, conventu, ſervorum Dei ante te adunata multitudo, et 

contempſiſti. Ecce ad te proceſſit Filius virginis, qui eſt caput et 
Dominus eccleſiæ, quam tu perſequetis. Adeſt Jadex tuus, in 
cujus nomine omne genu curyatur cæleſtium, terreſtrium et infer- 
norum. Adeſt vindex tuus, in cujus manu illa anima tua deveniet. 
Nunquid et ipſum ſpernes? Nunquid et ipſum ſicut ſervos ejus 
contem ne? . 85 5 
Elevatus a militibus, rurſum in faciem ruit, nec quippiam alieni 
loquens, aut intendens in aliquem, /alivis; in barbant dgſtuentibus, 


. 


eum profundis efflatis gemitibus, epilepricus videbaturs  - | | 
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the ſervants?” The ſpectators were all diſſolved in 


to tears, and the count himſelf, unable to bear the fight 
d of the abbot, who addreſſed him with ſo much vehe- 1 
)- mence, and who held up to him all the while the body 

e, of the Lord, fell all ſnaking and trembling to the earth, - - "i 
Ie Being raiſed up by his ſoldiers, he. fell back again, 4 
J- and lay on his face, ſaying nothing and looking at no- = 


#4 body, but uttering deep groans, and letting his ſpittle  - 7 

C fall down on his. beard, and diſcovering all the ſigns = 

t of a perſon convulſed in an epilepſy. St. Barnard aza9B 

f proached, puſhed him with his foot, commanded hum 1 

h to riſe, and to ſtand up and hear the decree of God. 

. « The biſhop of Poictiers, whom you have driven 
from his church, is here, go and reconcile yourſelf to 
him, and by giving him a holy kiſs of peace become 
friendly, and reconduct him yourſelf to his fee.” Sa- 
tisfy the God you have offended, render him the glory 
due to his name, and recall all your divided fubjects 
into the unity of faith and love. Submit yourſelf to 
pope Innocent, and as all the. church obeys him re- 
ſign yourſelf to this eminent pontiff choſen by God 

himſelf. At theſe words the count ran to the biſhop, 
reg him the kiſs of peace, and re-eſtabliſhed him in 

WRT: N * = = 
2. I return, fir, from this digreſſion, which is not _. 4 
quite foreign to my ſubject, to obſerve in the fecond d 
place, that the ſacred hiſtorian attributes to David 
the three characteriſtical marks of the falling fickneſs, 
falling, convulſion, and frothing : Falling, for it isfaid 
he fell into the hands of the officers of the king: Con- 
vulſion, for he hurt himſelf againſt the poſts of the gate: 
and Frothing, for he let fall his /p:ttle upon bis beard. 
Theſe are ſymptoms, which Ifidore of Seville gives of 
an epilepſy (24), cujus tanta vis eſt, ut homovalens con- 
cidat, ſpumeique. We may ſee the cauſe, or at leaſt 


— 1 
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(24) I6dor. Hiſpalienfis originum. lb. iii. cap. 3. De chronicis 
morbis, voce Epilepſia. p. 33- Col. A. lit. e. Hippocrat- ut ſupra. 
% 


as * Davit's neee e 4's 
what phyſicians ſay. of it, in the work of Hippocrates bod 


7 now quoted, in the poſthumous works of Mr. war 
anjot, and in all treatiſes of pathological phyſick. -T dit 
The manner in which Hippocrates explains theſymp- ſent 

tom of froth ſeems very natural, appoy de ex Tow rowalty, the 

c. The froth, that comes dut of che mouth, proceeds +6825] 

from the lungs, which, not receiving any freſh air, chire 

throw up little bubbles, like thoſe of a dying man. rup 

The horror of king Achiſh concerning the WP = 

Sondition of David, is a third reaſon, which confirms 18 

our opinion. You be, ſaid this prince to his officers, td 

3 this man is epileptick, ſhall ſuch, a. man come into my houſe. ME: 
3 And be drove him away, as it is ſaid in the title of the epil 
| thirty-fourth pſalm. According to the common opi- tho! 
nion, David feigned himſelf a natural, a fool, not a ſius 

madman: he dig actions of imbecility, and fillineſs, any 

not of madneſs and fury. Now the ancients, far from lept 


having any averſion to this ſort of fools, kept them (28 
in their palaces to make diverſion. Tarquin the proud | 
kept Lucius Junius Brutus in his family leſs as a re- 1 
lation, of whom he meant to take care, than as a fool 0 
to pleaſe his children by abſurd diſcourſes and ridi- 8 
culous actions. Anacharſis, who lived about three N 
hundred years after David, could not bear this cuſtom 


of the Greeks. This wiſe Scythian ſaid, “Man was a pli. 
thing too ſerious to be deſtined to a uſage ſo ridicu- jan 
lous (25. Seneca in one of his letters to Lucilius fig! 
ſpeaks of a female fool, whom his wife had left him hoc 
for a legacy, and who. bad ſuddenly loſt her fight (26). 101 
She Ack ng know ſhe was blind, and ſhe was always Th 
aſking to be let out of a houſe where ſhe could ſee ad 
nothing. Seneca ſays, that he had a great diſlike to hat 
this Kind of ſingularities, that if ever he ſhould take wi 
it into his head to divert himſelf with a fool, he need it 1 
not go far in ſearch of one, that. he would make a fool, wa: 
of himſelf, and he agreeably compares mankind with 5 
their defects to Fe the fool of his wife. Every 1 
8 M al 
« 2 0) Api Euftathium in Homerum. | q 16) Sage? Fpiſt 30, 120 
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body knows, adds this philoſopher (27%, ambition 


is not my vice, but we cannot live otherwiſeat Rome. 


I diſlike luxury, but to live at a great expence is eſ- 


; 


ſential to living in this great city and ſo on. Pliny 
the younger writing to one of his friends complained. 


of 3 miſpent his time at an elegant ſupper 


through t 


e impertinence of theſe fools, Who inter- 


rupted converſation; he ſays, that every one had his 
own whim, that he had no reliſh for ſuch abſurdities, 


(24) Plin. lib. xxviii, cap. 4. 


but that ſome complaiſance was neceſſary to the taſte” 


of our acquaintances, 
It was not the ſame with madmen, and particularly 
epilepticks, Every body carefully avoided them, and 
thought to meet them was a bad omen. Dion Caf. 
ſius ſays, the Roman ſenate always broke up, when 
any one of them happened to be taken with an epi- 


bj} 
> #3 


* 


lepſy, for which reaſon it was called morbus comitialis, 


(28), witneſs theſe verſes of Serenus Sammonicus : 


Eſt ſubiti ſpecies morbi, cui nomen ab illo eſt, 
Quod fieri nobis ſuffragia juſta recuſat ; 
Sæpe etenim membris acri languore caducis, 
Conſilium populi labes horrenda diremit, 


Pliny the elder (29), who relates the ſame thing, 
informs us of ke. cuſtom, that was to ſpit at the 
{ight of anepileptick : Deſpuimus comitiales morbos, 
hoc eſt, contagia regerimus; fimili modo et faſcina- 
tiones repercutimus, dextræque clauditatis accurſum. 
There was then as much ſuperſtition in this cuſtom 
as averſion to the illneſs. Accordingly Theophraſtes 
hath not forgotten in his character of a ſuperſtitious 
man to repreſent him ſeized with horror, and ſpitting | 
at meeting a madman, or an epileptick (30). This 
was fo common, and ſo much confined to an epilepſy, 
"7 e 100 OR Eo 2 7 


(29) Hoe, quod in illa videmus, omnibus nobis 2 liqueat 
tibi ... Plin. Ep, lib. ix. 177. | (28) Dio Caſſius, lib. 37. 
+, (39) Theophraſtes Charact. 
ans» Theo Taj orice, I 


* 
1 


4 390”  - Dovid's ſuppoſed Mattel. N | 
that t mag frequently called the /ickne/s to be ſpitted at: KM diftr 
Thus Plautus in the comedy of the Captives, where more 

Tyndarus to prevent Hegio from ſtaying with Ariſs W ticud 

_ , tophontes accuſes him of deins ſubject to "ne Kine and 
tat is ſpit at (31). 1% 10 4 tion 
In this cuſtom of Gitting at the fight of an epi- three 
leptick, T think I have formed a very probable con- ſenti 


jecture on another famous paſſage of ſcripture: but 6. 9. 
fir, I hall do myſelf the honour to treat of this in a fu- 8, 9 
ture letter to you. At preſent, I avail myſelf of this 35 10 
cuſtom to explain why Achiſh diſcovered ſo much in- Mp 
* dignation againſt his courtiers, and ſo much diſdain and 
for David, and why he drove him ſo Wicki from his fectl 
palace. and 


4. In- fine, I think, it is eaſy to ſee in the thankſgiv- epilc 
ing 5 which David compoſed after he had eſcaped 110 


this imminent danger, ſeveral indications of the Bas of in 
ture of the illneſs, that had ſeized him ſo ſuddenly. whit 
It 18 agreed that he compoſed the thirty-fourth and Pſal 
the fiftyaſixth, on this occaſion, as the titles aſſure us, yerſ 
and to them I add the thirty-firſt; and the hundred eyes. 
and ſixteenth, conecetnisg which I beg leave to make rend 
two remarks. tuag 
Firſt that the um and teen hath ſo mh or |. 
- connection with the fifty-ſixth, and the thirty-firſt grea 
| with the hundred and ſixteenth, that it is very evi- eith 
dent theſe three pſalms were compoſed at. the ſame nior 
c time, and in view of the ſame deliverance; with this Sep 
1 difference however, that in the fifty- ſixth David con- laſt 
1 fines himſelf to the malignity of his enemies, to the fout 
puniſhment they might expect, and to his own con- tena 
1 fidence in God, who engaged him to deſpiſe all their 11 
1 efforts, whereas in the thirty: firſt he expreſſes more whi 
dllearly the terror, which had been excited in him OCC; 
by the converſation of Achiſh and his officers, and eſta 
the} prayers which he hac . to the Lord in his I 
Res _ A» I m 

Yo i) Plaut, Capt 40 $77 Scen, + ver. 1 15. Ae. m morbus qui 

a inſpuratare : | ML RT ar, 
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diſtreſs. In the hundred and ſixteenth he attends 
more to the ſucceſs of theſe Prayers, and to the gra- 
titude he felt for deliverance from this great danger, 
and to the profound impreſſion, which. bs late fitua- 
tion had made on his mind. A bare parallel of theſe © _ 
three hymns diſcovers a great: reſemblance 'both in 
ſentiment and expreſſion, .- Compare Pſal. Ivi. verſes © 
5,9, 17, 12, 13, 14—with cxvi. 8, 12, 13, 17s 14; 18, - 
8, g—and cxvi. 1, 2, 3, It, n Xxxi. 23, 24, 


3 10, 11, 23. 17. FM 
The ſecond abſcerecion, L linke on the ny, t 


and hundred and ſixteenth pſalms is, that they per- 
fectly agree with the occaſion of the two other pſalms, 
and that ſome paſſages ſeem to refer to the ſuppoſed 


epileptick fit. The cauſe is remarked Pſalm xxxi. 


10, II, 14. The effects and conſequences are ſpoken 


of in the ſame Plalm, ver. 12, 13. The condition to 
which the illneſs had reduced David is deſcribed 
Pſalm exvi. 11. Pſalm xxxi. 23. (2a in the Engliſh 


verſion) I ſaid in my haſte, I am cut off from before thine 


eyes. All men are liars.. However the Hebrew word 
rendered in my baſte be tranſlated, either with the Sep- 
tuagint in my ecftacy, or with Symmachus in my ſwoop 
or fainting fit, or with the old Italian verſion, in my 


great dread, or with St. Jerom in my flupefa&ion (32), 


either of the ſenſes ſuppoſes and confirms my opi- 


laſt word is the ſame as that in the title of the thirty- 


fourth pſalm, where David is ſaid to have changed coun- 


tenance, for ſo I think it ſhould be tranſlated. - 
In regard to the two pſalms before mentioned, 


which were always underſtood to be compoſed on this 


occaſion, they both of them furniſh a great. e 00 
eſtabliſh our opinion. 


In the fifty-fixth pſalm, there is a N the ſeventh 


I mean, which modern internen ſeem not to have 
* 


132) Hicrom, i Fit 135. r 8 


— 


nion. Suidas explains the word egſtacy, which the 
: Septuagint uſes here by dauluachiog Hat ννννπν. This | 
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well underſtood: © David there ſpeaking 'of his ene: is uf 
mies faith, according to our verſſon, Shall they eſcape WM 4 li 
9 m_— In thine anger caft down the people, O God. 
Ilthin che words may be rendered without violenceto MW Whic 
the original, O God, becauſe of their iniquity ſpue tben WM vid! 
MM aul, and raft downihe people inthine anger (33) ; becauſe had; 
* the Hebrew word palle/h, which in the conjugation ka! i 4/4 
 *Hgnikies to e/cape, when it is in the conjugation - pie] It is 


© _ Aignifies to vomit, to rejeft; ſo the celebrated Rabbi for t 
"my David Kimchi ſays. Indeed the Chaldee paraphraſt ( 34) whic 
=! uſes it in two places in this ſenſe, 'Lev.xviii. 284 2c, of a 
The landilſelf vomiteth out her inbabitants--That the land 1 

not 


* 
* 


Hue not you out alſo as it ſpued out the 'nations before you. 
Jon. ii. 10. The fb vomited out Jonah. This word'is 23 


uſed in the Talmud, 'which forbids a diſciple ever to Prol 
vomit in the preſence of his maſter, for according to Lon 
this Rabbinical code of law, he who ſpits before his his! 
maſter is worthy of death. According to Mr. d' Arvieux the | 
(35) the Arabians religiouſly obſervethis cuſtom tothis I and 
day. Among them no man ever ſpits before his 'ſu- of / 
periors, it would be conſidered as treating them with appl 
diſreſpect and contempt. The Chaldee paraphraſt un- Lor. 
derſtood this pſalm in this ſenſe, and rendered the pref 
paſſage thus, Becauſe. of the falſhood, that is in their ar 
Handi, ſpit them, or vomit them out. - Now, ſir, would Not 
it be improper to apply this verſe to my explication, ſenſ 
and to affirm that David here manifeſtly alludes to two 1 
of the ſymptoms of an epilepſy, which he himſelf had viol 
lately experienced? This holy man prays to God that bro! 
his enemies might be treated in a manner, which had fall 
ſome reſemblance to the illneſs they had cauſed him, MW Mar 
that as he had frothed, and caſt out his ſpittle, ſo God bs - 
would ſpit, or vomit them out of his mouth; and as F 
he = 3 og ny through their hands, ſo they ju, 
ight be degraded, caſt out. The fo image 1 

e A I wo 
(33) Hammond's Annotations on Pſal. 1vi. 7. (34) Mag. (30 
Lex. Chaldaic. Thalm. et Rabbinicum Buxtorf, in verb. pallet miſit 
| ; quan 


(35) La Roque Voyage dans la Paleſtine, p. 140. 
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ired writer; Rev. iii. 16. Berauſe thou „ . 


ie: is uſed by an inſp 


e ac Iukewarm, 1 will ſpue thee"out of ' my months 1 

%, Perbaps, fir, you will think another obſervation 

10 which I am going to make, not ſufficiently ſolid. Da- 

* vid faith, while he is celebrating the deliverance God '  _ 7? 

ifo had granted him, Pſal. xxxiv. 20. that the Lord keepeth A 

bal all the bones of the righteous man, not one of them is brokenoy, © 'I 

10 It is not worth while to refute the Jews onthigarticle,” 

bi for they quote theſe words in proof of a lit gg ne,, 

4 which they call lux, and which they place in th f, 

. of a ſmall almond at the bottom of the back bone. 

ad They pretend that David had this bone in view, that. 

u. nothing, neither fire, nor water, nor time, can deſtroy it, 

is and that it is the germ of the reſurrection of the body. 

0 Probably it was from this Jewiſh tradition that Peter 

* Lombard (36), the maſter of the ſentences, derived! 

is his little piece of fleſh, which every man inherits from: 

* the fleſh of Adam, and which renders us all corrupt, 

1 and on account of which we are called the children 

4 of Adam. Much leſs will I pretend to diſpute tge BY 

h application, which St. John makes of this oracle to our = 1 

. Lord Jeſus Chriſt, of whom it was both predicted and _ 

e prefiguredthat not one of his bones ſhould be broken, 

* chap. xix. 36. Exod. xii. 46. and Numb. ix. 2 

d Nothing hinders our taking this verſe in its literal 1 

ſenſe. David here bleſſes his God for watching ſo J 

3 marvelouſſy to preſerve him, that in ſpite of his Mi 

J violent epileptick fit, and of the fall that might have " 

t broke all his bones, eſpecially as he was ſo hurt by 3 

J falling againſt the poſts of the gate as to receive 3 

| marks or ſcars in his fleſh, yet not one of his bones = 

; was broken. _ 1 e 

For the reſt, if any one ſhould think proper to take 1 

8 occaſion from this one convulſion fit to diſpute the = 

: inſpiration of the excellent pſalms of David, or only 2 

to diminiſh our eſteem for the works, or the PR „ 

e „ 1 

(36) Pet. Lomb. lib. ii. Diſtinct. 30. N. p. m. 218. Tranſ. 1 

n miſit Adam modicum guid de ſubſtantia ſua in corpore filiorum, 
quando eos procreavit, &c, [FP 1 My 


- ,. David's ret e | | 
ES of his: prince, the following conſiderations 1 may fer 
aWamã afide ſuch a frivolous objection. 
I.. As ſoon as this N is over, the min ret 
vers its freedom and firmneſs, and is preſentlyas well 
. 2s before. 
2᷑. Even ſuppoſing. frequent attacks to enfeeble 
tue mind, yet this would not affect David, for. he 
yh bad only one fir. . | 
3 Great men have been ſubject to this illneſs, but 
they have not been the leſs eſteemed on that account: 
as for example a Julius Cæſar (37), who was held by : 
„dais army in more than admiration; Plotinus too, that 
. celebrated platonick philoſopher, to whom after = 
death altars were erected in divers places. 
4. Far from deriving from my explication a con- 
| ſequence fo unreaſonable, we ought on the contrary, 
naturally to conclude, that there is a good and wiſe 
rovidence, which knows how to deliver its children 
; means unthought of, and even when their ruin 


1 ſeems certain. A chriſtian now afflicted with this ſad 
=—_ diſorder may find in our ſentiment a ſolid ground of 


| : 4 | PE” conſolation. The man after God's own heart had an 
=_ - epileptick fit: but he was not the leſs eſteemed of God, 
3.8 * and ſo a chriſtian may reaſon, believing himſelf to be 


beloved of God and an heir of his kingdom, though 
alllicted all his 10 with this malady, provided he 
imirate the zeal and piety of David. I ſubmit, fir, all 
mu conjectures to the penetration of your judgment, | 
13 and 1 _ the honour to be with all —_— re- 


—_—  —_- _ 

| A : : 1 * 7 

1 O'S Your moſt humble and moſt > 

Wb OE ek _ obedient Servant, 
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